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THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


CHAPTER  I 

PBEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME 

The  Preacher  said,  "There  is  no  new  thing  und« 
the  sun/''  and  one  who  had  imbibed  much  of  his 
wisdom  warned  that  "the  master  of  superstition  is 
the  people  and  in  all  superstition  wise  men  follow 
fools:  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  practice  in  a  re- 
versed order."*  He  who  journeys  in  an  unknown 
Or  little  known  comitry  must  expect  that  the  ac- 
counts he  brings  back  of  strange  peoples  and  cus- 
toms will  be  doubted,  for  wise  men  have  no  more 
wisdom  than  fools  in  their  superstition,  and  against 
superstition  no  argument  will  contend. 

I  was  awarA  when  I  essayed  to  explain  the  psy- 
chology of  the  American  People  that  some  of  my 
deductions  would  be  attacked,  for  my  research  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was  much  superstition  and 
fable  to  be  overthrown,  and  some  truth  to  be  re- 
vealed. It  was  territory  that  had  not  been  explored. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  I  should  run  counter  to 
popular  belief,  and  that  it  should  appear  as  if  I  had 
sought  to  be  iconoclastic  merely  for  intellectual 
delight. 

■  Bacaa:  Of  Stipertiition,  p.  90. 
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The  reception  given  the  first  volume  of  this  work 
by  tiie  Press  and  the  Public  has  been  so  gener- 
ous, and  there  has  been  such  an  encouraging  recog- 
nition that  an  earnest  attempt  had  been  made 
to  throw  some  light  on  an  extremely  complicated 
problem,  that  I  may  be  deemed  deficient  in  grati- 
tude if  I  refer  at  all  to  criticisms.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  a  spirit  of  defense  or  resentment  that  I  answer 
my  courteous  and  temperate  opponents,  but  this  is 
a  convaiient  way  to  make  clear  some  things  that 
seem  to  require  elucidation. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  I  have  given  undue 
importance  to:  — 

(1)  English'  influence  in  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  Americans  and  the  institutions  of 
America; 

(2)  The  effect  of  the  physical  in  race  development; 

(3)  The  Puritan. 

And  that  I  have  minimized:  — 

(1)  Dutch  influence  and  that  of  nationalities 
other  than  English; 

(i)  The  Irish  and  the  Scotch  in  attributing  the 
formation  of  American  character  exclusively  to  the 


And,  finally,  that  in  asserting  that  the  Ameri- 
cans of  to-day  are  a  new  race  and  not  a  "mon- 
grel" race,  I  have  ignored  all  the  teachings  of 
ethnology,  since  the  study  of  race  development 
positively  teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"pure,"  unmixed,  unvitiated  strain. 
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It  would  be  tedious  and  valueless  to  repeat  the 
proof  I  adduced  that  the  character  of  Americans 
and  the  institutions  of  America  owe  their  influoice 
to  Enghsh  inspiration,  for  to  say  more  would  be 
merely  to  reproduce  in  amplified  form  what  has 
already  been  stated.  To  prove  a  negative  is  an  im- 
possibility; and  my  critics  have  contented  them- 
selves with  questioning  my  deductions  without 
bringing  evidence  to  challenge  my  reasoning.  An 
examination  of  the  institutions  of  America,  of  its 
political  philosophy,  of  its  system  of  jurisprudence; 
U  the  thought  and  customs  and  viewpoint  of  life 
(^  its  people,  will  show  that  they  are  English  in  ori- 
gin and  that  they  have  not  been  colored  or  moulded 
by  those  of  any  other  nation. 

A  learned  friend  of  German  extraction,  whose 
judgment  I  highly  respect,  suggested  that  Bancroft 
termed  "Holland,  the  mother  of  four  of  our  states,"^ 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  family  of  four 
children  uninfluenced  by  their  mother.  Bancroft's 
figure  is  rhetorical  fancy  rather  than  historical  fact; 
in  truth,  it  is  an  historical  perversion.  Holland  did 
not  give  birth  to  four  states  of  the  American  Union. 
Nearly  nine  hundred  years  have  been  enwrapped 
in  "  the  great  winding  sheets,  that  bury  all  things  in 
obUvion,"  since  the  Norman  conqueror  set  foot  on 
British  soil,  and  yet  nine  centuries  have  not  been 
long  enough  to  stamp  out  the  traces  of  that  in- 
vasion. Norman  customs,  Norman  words,  some  of 

*  BucToft:  Bittory  qf  (A*  Unittd  Stalt*  t^  AiBoina,  vd.  i,  p.  5S7. 
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the  law  of  the  Ncvmans  is  the  l^facy  of  that  battle 
on  the  sands  of  Hastings.  Where  shall  we  find  their 
Dutch  counterpart  in  the  life  (x  speech  or  customs 
of  America?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  Dutch  law  in 
the  code  of  America?  Do  Dutch  words,  ^oept 
those  that  became  incorporated  into  the  speech  of 
the  English,  crop  up  in  American  conversation  to 
visualize  to  the  philologist  their  exotic  origin  or  to 
be  used  imconsdously  by  the  common  people?  Is 
there  a  single  Dutch  custom  that  has  been  virile 
enough  to  survive  and  has  in  the  slightest  influ- 
enced for  good  or  evil  the  mental  en'  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  People?  If  we  except  the  cus- 
tom, rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  of  calling  on  New 
Year's  Day,  which  is  Dutch  and  not  English,  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  harvest  of  the  Dutch  plant- 
ing of  the  New  World.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
first  volimie^  that  all  a  eulogist  of  the  Dutch  could 
discover  as  their  gift  to  America  was  that  "in  New 
York,  the  high  stoop  house,  and  the  peculiar  observ- 
ances of  New  Year's  Day  which  continued  until 
1870,  are  two  familiar  relics  of  Holland.  The  valu- 
able custom  of  registering  transfers  of  real  estate 
has  been  received  from  the  same  source."  This  is 
a  pitifully  weak  foundatiim,  as  was  already  said,  mi 
which  to  attempt  to  erect  a  lasting  monument  to 
Dutch  genius  or  to  trace  race  influence.' 

'  PkoSBI. 

*  "But,  thoTTdativeraiiaUDai  clnomben  uid  tbeirlocml  iafliMncc  con. 
ddBcd,  tbe  Dntch  in  New  York  mod  Nnr  Jersey,  ftnd  Ibe  GeniiBiii  uid 
Scotefa-Iii^  b  Peniuyl vmniB,  friiich  ol  all  the  *Utct  u  the  leut  hooMiCEnvoua, 
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I  have  been  reminded  that  some  of  the  men  who 
I^ayed  a  leading  part  in  the  early  history  of  New 
YcMt  were  Dutch,  that  to-day  the  bearers  of  great 
names  and  the  possessors  of  great  wealth  are  of 
Dutch  descent,  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  first 
settlers  who  colonized  the  New  Netherlands.  This 
is  quite  truei  but  it  prov»  nothing.  To  deny  these 
things  would  be  to  deny  a  physical  fact,  a  thing  too 
absurd  to  be  worth  a  moment's  serious  discussion; 
but  it  does  not  meet  the  issue  involved.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  that  the  Dutch  settled  New  York  and 
b^at  a  sturdy  progeny,  for  that  we  know  to  be 
true;  but  whether  they  were  able  to  impress  upon 
an  aUeu  people,  and  a  virgin  contiaent,  and  a  plas- 
tic society  their  own  language  or  customs  or  institu- 
tions. If  so  the  proof  must  be  easily  accessible.  Who 
will  produce  this  proof  ?  Who  will  give  concrete 
illustration  of  the  Dutch  influence  on  American 
character  or  Ammcan  civilization  ?  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  rest  the  argument  on  generalities,  or  to 
be  content  with  the  vague  assertion  of  "Dutch 
influence."  To  carry  conviction  something  more 
qiedfic  is  needed. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  "the  master  of 
siq>ersti1ion"  and  ineradicable  tradition  become 
respectable  through  the  dignity  of  age,  that  while 

though  they  imqueitJoiiBblr  ^ve  a  character  to  the  parti  in  which  they  aet- 
tled,  oonitttute  no  teal  exceptioii  to  the  remaric  that  the  deacHpliaii  o(  the 
qxead  «l  pt^ulatioo  from  the  Atlantic  border  westwardly  is  substaiitiaUy 
that  of  the  diffusion  of  Eolith  lite."  —  Drtpti-.Hutoryii^thtAtterieanCint 
War.  toI.  I.  p.  173. 
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every  American  schoolboy  wtU  {^bly  repeat  the 
parrot  cry  of  "Dutch  influence.**  French  influence 
is  seldom  if  ever  referred  to.  It  is  not  customary  to 
think  <A  the  I^^nch  as  having  left  any  mark  on 
American  thought,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  only  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  in  the  United  States  that  is 
not  English,  is  French;  and  while  the  Dutch  came 
and  went  and  left  nothing  behind  to  denote  their 
brief  power,  not  even  roads  or  ruins  as  the  Romans 
wrote  their  name  on  Britain,  the  French  gave  to 
Louisiana  a  civil  code  that  has  survived.  With  that 
sin^e  exception  —  all  the  more  striking  because  it 
is  the  sole  excepti(Mi  —  no  other  "fOTeign"  influ- 
ence —  using  that  term  to  mean  non-English  — 
has  institutionally  affected  the  United  States.  The 
Code  Napoleon  is  the  memorial  that  France  erected 
to  herself  in  America.  England,  France,  Spun, 
Holland,  and  Sweden  almost  aroultaneously  colo- 
nized what  is  DOW  the  United  States  of  America,  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  England  and  France,  there 
remains  nothing  to  recall  that  great  stru^le  for  the 
possession  of  a  continent  which  was  to  determine 
whether  the  Saxon,  the  Teuton,  the  Scandinavian, 
or  the  Latin  should  plant  the  New  Wwld  and  give  to 
it  his  character,  his  language,  and  his  institutimis.* 
It  is  perhaps  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention 
that  of  the  signers  cS  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

*  "  Per  Uuo^otben,  Midi  •■  .  .  .  Holtaod,bTita«stabltdu>MntainN«w 
YqA,  putieqMted  in  Un  morement,  tbe  dtM«  taken  bj  them  wm  m  rabc^ 
Samte  m  aafcdf  to  influence  the  nsulL" — Dnqter:  BiMhqn^  Uu  Amtrieam 
Ciml  War.  tcL  I.  p.  117. 
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ence,  not  one  was  other  than  of  Anglo-Saxon  ex- 
traction; not  one  was  of  Teutonic  or  Latin  descent. 
Of  the  fifty-six  signers,  forty-ei^t  were  American 
bom,  two  were  bom  in  England,  two  in  Scotland, 
three  in  Ireland,  and  one  in  Wales.  Those  who 
wne  bom  abroad  came  to  America  early;  several  of 
those  bom  in  America  were  educated  in  England. 
Environment,  association,  and  training  were  Eng- 
lish not  "foreign,"  that  is  non-English.' 

Nor  can  there  be  traced  to  the  great  German 
immigration  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  impress 
of  the  Teutonic  mind  on  the  American:  nor  have 
the  Germans  modified  the  political  thought  of  Am- 
erica or  moulded  its  social  development.  What  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  established  in  the  begin- 
ning —  and  these  men  were  Englishmen  and  re- 
mained Englishmen  until  they  became  Americans 
—  has  endured;  fundamentally  the  same  now  as  it 
was  then,  inspired  by  English  training  and  English 
tradition;  unchanged  by  forces  other  than  English. 

These  are  facts  that  neither  prejudice  nor  "pa- 
triotism" can  controvert.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
English.  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  first  chapter  c^ 
the  first  volume:  I  began  my  investigation  with  an 
open  mind,  without  prejudice,  and  with  indiffer- 
ence as  to  where  my  quest  led.  My  sole  desire  was 
the  ascertainment  of  the  truth.  Like  many  others 
with  a  general  but  inexact  knowledge  of  the  ele- 

*  Of.  Hidud:  Tht  Dedaratiort  qf  I/ukptTulerua;  Stuiilenoii:  BiogTap/tg  qf 
At  SiffTurt  <tf  Uu  Dwelaralion  t^  IndepemUnet, 
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ments  that  enter  into  the  malHng  of  the  American 
<^racter,  I  believed  at  that  time  that  p^chcJogi- 
cally  the  Americans  had  been  influ^ced  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  Fr^ich,  but  I  now  see  that  this  was 
an  error.  An  investigatcnr  wbo  is  animated  by  no 
motive  other  than  to  find  the  truth  must,  if  he  is 
h<Hiest,  let  truth  reveal  itself  in  its  own  way,  no 
matter  how  much  it  may  run  counter  to  popular 
beliefs.  For  the  moment  he  may  invite  attack,  but 
that  is  immaterial.  Transient  popularity  no  man 
cares  for  whose  purpose  is  worthy. 

In  the  first  volume  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
effect  of  the  physical  in  its  influence  <m  character, 
partly  because  it  is  an  element  in  race  development 
which  has  not  been  giv^i  su£Scient  weight;  and  es- 
pecially on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  formation 
of  certain  characteristics  peculiarly  American.  One 
of  my  friendly  critics,  while  generally  approving 
my  work,  thinks  that  I  have  pushed  my  theories 
to  "fantastic"  lengths;  and  another,  equally  com- 
mendatory, airily  dismisses  Darwin's  observation, 
that  measurements  taken  during  the  Civil  War 
showed  that  the  "native"  American  had  a  larger 
bodily  frame  than  recent  German  and  Irish  arrivals, 
by  saying  that  "the  great  biolt^ist  was  so  far  off 
his  own  ground  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ex- 
amine this  obiter  didum  closely";  which  I  suppose 
means  that  the  obiter  dictum  of  Charles  Darwin  is  <rf 
no  consequence,  while  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  anony- 
mous book  reviewer  must  be  accepted  ex  caUiedrai 
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To  reviewers  who  so  easily  annihilate  knowledge 
with  a  few  drops  of  ink,  I  recommend  the  careful 
reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion,' issued  since  llie  publication  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work.  Probably  this  Report  may  be 
regarded  as  dtiter  dicta,  but  at  least  it  is  of  some 
interest  to  note  that  the  investigations  made  by 
the  scientific  experts  of  the  Commission  sustain 
Darwin's  "obiier  dictum"  and  my  own  "fantastic 
theories." 

To  elaborate  the  theme  would  be  to  pile  Pelion 
on  Ossa,  and  in  all  probability  still  fail  to  convince 
those  persons  who  regard  the  influence  of  the  phy- 
sical in  race  development  as  "fantastic";  or  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  knowledge,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  write  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
species,  which  in  view  of  the  existing  Ubrary  seems 
unnecessary.  To  any  one  who  has  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  races  of  men  in  their  habi- 
tats, or,  denied  personal  observation,  has  profited 
'  by  the  labor  and  learning  of  the  masters,  the  con- 
clusion is  ineluctable  that  it  is  scientific  and  not 
fantastic  to  find  the  physical  reflected  in  mental 
and  moral  characteristics.  Even  he  whose  study  of 
nature  ended  in  his  childhood  with  Zoology  for  Be- 
ginners, and  there  learned  that  the  domestic  cat  is 
the  product  of  its  environment  and  its  habitat,  can- 
not be  so  bUnd  as  not  to  see  that  in  Euro[>e  as  well 

M  Bodiljf  Form  iff  Dttettidanu  <^  ImJaigranU.'  Seiuitc  Document  No.  SOS. 
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as  in  America  and  Asia  there  is  a  difference,  both 
menttd  and  physical,  between  the  lowlander  and 
the  highlander;  that  people  who  live  on  the  plains 
differ  from  those  who  live  on  the  mountains;  that 
those  who  cling  to  the  seaboard  are  in  many  things 
unlike  those  who  live  far  from  the  influence  of 
ocean;  that  the  effects  of  extreme  heat  and  extreme 
cold,  of  a  dry  arid  climate  and  one  where  much 
moisture  prevails,  are  temperamentally  reflected  in 
a  people  or  race.*  The  subject  must  be  left  here. 

Among  his  other  shortcomings  the  author  has 
been  accused  of  an  "exaggerated  veneration"  for 
the  Puritan  and  of  having  attributed  to  him  too 
great  a  sbaie  in  the  formation  of  American  charac- 
ter. The  American  people  have  always  been  a  sec- 
tional people,'  and  it  is  doubtless  somewhat  of  a 
blow  to  the  amour  propre  of  Southerners,  to  Virgin- 
ians especially,  who  have  been  brought  up  on  the 
traditions  of  Southern  influence  in  Colonial  times, 
to  learn  that  it  was  the  Englishman  of  Puritan  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  not  the  Englishman  of  Anglican  . 
Virginia,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  American 
System,  who  gave  the  American  his  mental  bias, 
and  taught  him  self-government. 

Americans  are  justly  proud  of  what  they  have 
accomplished  —  of  their  population,  of  their  wealth, 
of  their  great  cities;  of  the  railroads  they  have  built, 
and  the  rivers  they  have  bridged  —  in  a  word,  the 

■  Cf.  Draperr  Eittorg  qf  tkt  i4M«ni»n  Ci*U  War,  vol.  i,  fee.  I,  patnm. 
*  See  page  390,  foif. 
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material.  Probably  if  I  were  an  American  these 
objective  things  would  make  a  similar  appeal  to 
my  imagination  and  I  should  regard  them  as  the 
great  triumph  of  my  people.  To  me  they  make 
only  a  minor  appeal.  The  great  thing  that  America 
has  done,  the  one  thing  that  will  make  it  imperish- 
able, whether  the  fate  of  Tyre  or  Sodom  or  Nineveh 
or  Herculaneum  be  in  store  for  it,  whether  it  shall 
be  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  map  and  only  a  name 
remain,  whether  it  shall  forget  its  own  teachings 
or  remain  faithful  to  them  —  that  one  thing  is  that 
America  taught  the  world  the  meaning  of  Demo- 
cracy; '  it  was  America  that  gave  to  the  world  the 
first  concept  of  human  hberty  and  encouraged  man 
to  seek  his  freedom;  a  thing  so  wonderful  that  now, 
like  all  great  discoveries,  we  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  course;  but  a  thing  so  momentous  that  it  changed 
the  thought  of  mankind  and  altered  the  relations 
of  man  to  man.  It  was  the  Puritan  who  gave  this 
thought  to  humanity.  It  was  the  Puritan  who 
created  Democracy.  It  was  in  the  Puritan  Common- 
wealth that  liberty  to  resist  oppression  was  bom. 
Narrow,  harsh,  intolerant,  bigoted  these  Puritans 
were,  but  despite  the  qualities  that  have  given  them 

■  "DanocracyhBdbenhitlieTtoonlj'aludicroiiBeSorttaTeversedielawi 
trf  OBtare  b;  thnuttng  Cleon  into  the  pl&ce  of  Pericles.  But  a  democracy 
tiiAt  could  figbt  Cor  an  abstraction,  whose  members  held  life  and  goodachet^i 
compAredwitb  that  larger  life  which  we  call  country,  wu  not  merely  unheard- 
ol.  but  porteotoua.  It  was  the  nightmare  of  the  Old  World  taking  upon 
itaelt  Seab  and  Mood,  tnnung  out  to  be  subatance  and  not  dream."  —  Lowell: 
On  »  Certaitt  Coaincmnm  in  Fortigtttri. 
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such  aD  odious  name,  it  was  their  teachings  and  their 
influoice  that  made  theoretic  Democracy  a  reality. 
This  is  the  debt  not  only  of  Amoica  but  of  the 
world  to  the  Puritan.  If  Ammcan  dvilizatiMi  and 
American  development  are  to  be  understood,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  character  and  the  adiievanoits 
of  the  Puritan  must  be  minutdy  studied  to  expiaia 
the  motivating  causes  of  American  psychology. 

I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  employed  the  term 
*' English"  whoi  "British"  would  periu^pts  have 
beoi  more  conq>reha!isiTe.  It  has  been  a  labor  ot 
love  and  a  matter  ai  pride  with  some  American  au- 
thors to  credit  to  the  brandies  of  what  we  now  know 
as  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  parti«ilar 
influence  in  the  fonnation  of  Am^ican  character. 
Thus  Fiske  considers  the  migration  of  the  Ulsta 
Protestants  in  the  sevoiteenth  cmtury,  generally 
^token  of  in  America  as  the  "Scotch-Irish,**  "an 
event  of  scarcdy  less  importance  than  the  exodus 
of  English  Puritans  to  New  En^and  and  that  of 
English  CavaUers  to  Virginia";'  and  Roosevelt 
says,  "The  West  was  won  by  those  who  have  be«i 
ri^tly  called  the  Roundh^tds  of  the  South,  the 
same  men  who,  before  any  others,  declared  for  Amer^ 
ican  independence."  '  There  is  a  library  of  very 
fail  proportions  on  the  Scotch  and  Irish  in  Amo^ 
ica  and  the  influence  they  have  had  <m  American 
development.   Englishmen  use  the  adjectives  Eng- 

>  riike:OMrtrywMaWJ7>r.VnfUiMn^fxiLii.p.9aOL 
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Esh  and  British  interchuigeably  as  meaning  a  per- 
son bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  distinguish 
subjects  of  the  Crown  bom  in  Canada,  Australia, 
or  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  not  to  mark  that 
fine  distinction  between  Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
and  Scotchmen  that  is  so  carefully  made  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  English  rather  than  the  Amer- 
ican sense  I  have  used  "English"  when  referring 
to  En^ish  influence  on  American  institutions  and 
the  formation  of  American  character,  because  it  is 
almost  impossible,  in  some  instances,  to  resolve  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  into  their  original  elements  and 
eliminate  the  Saxon  strain  from  the  Celtic.  Thus, 
one  has  often  heard  in  America  that  a  certain 
American  is  not  of  English  but  "Scotch-Irish" 
descent; '  but  the  so-called  Scotch-Irish  were  never 
Irish  except  as  they  became  Irish  from  living  in 
Ireland.  The  men  and  women  who  were  brought 
over  to  Ireland  by  the  first  Stuart  King  and  settled 
on  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earb  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnel  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  Scotch 
and  English  Protestants,  the  Scotch  predominating, 
and  not  Irish;  and  they  became  "Scotch-Irish"  by 
habitation  and  environment.  It  was  these  Scotch- 
Irish,  in  whose  veins  ran  so  much  English  blood, 
who  left  Ulster  in  large  numbers  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 

*  lliu  tam  "Scob^-Iiuh"  u  seldom  if  ever  used  by  Englislmieii  in  Ba^ 
lud.  and  weam  to  be  pecnluLilf  a  tenn  of  American  coinage. 
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vania,  thence  to  spread  south  through  Virgmia  and 
the  Carolinas,  and  from  the  South  followed  the 
western  trail  to  the  Pacific.  I  use  the  term  English 
to  differraitiate  the  men  of  the  English-speaking 
race  trained  under  Enghsh  institutions  and  those  of 
Teutonic  and  Latin  descent;  and  not  to  magnify  the 
English  at  the  expense  of  the  Scotch  or  the  Irish. 
Without  the  slightest  desire  to  detract  from  Irish  or 
Scotch  achievement,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  the  English- 
speaking  race  and  the  non-English-speaking  races 
of  the  European  Continent. 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  to  my  statement 
that  the  Americans  are  a  "new"  race  and  not  a 
mongrel  race,  and  I  have  been  told  that  ethnology 
knows  no  such  thing  as  a  "pure"  race,  and  that 
the  Americans  are  no  more  an  unmixed  strain  than 
are  the  English,  the  Germans,  or  the  Latins.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  written  anything  in  the  previous 
volume  that  can  be  fairly  interpreted  as  my  belief 
in  the  purity  of  blood.  There  I  wrote,'  in  I  believe 
not  ambiguous  language:  "There  is  to-day  no  un- 
mixed race.  TTie  theory  of  the  unvitiated  strain, 
both  in  man  and  animals,  is  now  known  to  be  a 
fallacy.  The  great  races  are  races  of  mixed  blood 
and  cross-breeding."  I  have  simply  tried  to  show 
that  the  Americans — as  the  results  of  environmrait, 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  their  own 
philosophy  —  are  not  diluted  Englishmen  any  more 

*  See  page  M. 
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tlian  they  are  mutation  Germans,  or  transplanted 
Spaniards,  but  that  they  are  new  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  evolved  a  distinct  American  type,  with 
mental  and  physical  characteristics  foreign  to  those 
of  other  people,  or  races.  What  has  happened  in 
the  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  national 
adstence  is  precisely  similar  to  what  has  taken 
place  ia  the  animal  aod  vegetable  kingdoms.  Take, 
for  example,  the  seedless  orange,  a  new  species  of  a 
very  old  fruit.  By  careful  selection  and  crossing 
there  has  been  produced  an  orange  that  has  lost 
some  of  the  characteristics  which  mark  the  family 
and  has  acquired  new  qualities.  The  seed,  without 
which  at  one  time  it  was  considered  impossible  to 
grow  an  orange,  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  new 
fruit  has  a  flavor  and  texture  of  its  own. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  striking  illustration  is 
the  Citrus  decumana,  known  to  all  Americans  and 
to  many  Europeans  under  its  popular  name  of  the 
grape-fruit  or  the  shaddock.  In  its  original  or  na- 
tive form,  it  was  too  bitter  to  be  used  as  an  article 
of  diet,  but  by  being  crossed  with  the  lemon  and 
the  orange  its  extreme  acidity  was  modified  and  the 
fruit  made  palatable.  Here  a  "new"  species  was 
developed,  and,  while  it  preserved  the  physical 
structure  of  the  parent  stock,  developed  its  own 
character.  In  the  first  volume  I  said,' — and  I 
think  the  statement  cannot  be  challenged,  —  "In 

_*  See  page  20., 
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both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  spe- 
cies, by  the  irresistible  law  of  evolution  and  their 
adjustment  to  new  conditions,  retain  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  stock,  but  by  con- 
forming to  their  environment  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  create  a  new  type."  Darwin  repeatedly 
points  out  that  Nature  is  continually  at  work 
creating  new  species,  or  modifying  existing  ones 
to  adapt  them  to  their  environment  or  the  struggle 
for  survival.  Thus  in  North  America,  he  says, 
"All  the  wolves,  foxes,  and  aboriginal  domestic 
dogs  have  their  feet  broader  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing species  of  the  Old  World,  and  well  calculated  for 
running  on  the  snow";  ^  and  this,  he  remarks,  is 
necessary,  as  the  life  or  death  of  every  animal  will 
often  depend  upon  its  success  in  hunting  over  the 
snow  vhea  soft;  and  this  will  in  part  depend  u[X)n 
the  feet  being  broad.  Again  he  notes  that  in  Eng- 
land "an  entirely  new  foxhound  was  raised  through 
the  breeder's  art,  the  ears  of  the  old  Southern 
hound  being  reduced,  the  bone  and  bulk  lightened, 
the  waist  increased  in  length,  and  the  stature  some- 
what added  to.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  effected 
by  a  cross  with  a  greyhound.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  dog,  Youatt,  who  is  g^ierally  cautious  in  his 
statements,  says  that  the  greyhound  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  that  is,  brfore  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  'assumed  a  somewhat  dif- 

'  Darwin:  TheVariatiou<tfAmmaUaadPlaaUimdtTDo<aMiieatioB,'mL 
I.P.M. 
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ferent  character  from  that  which  he  once  possessed. 
He  is  now  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  symmetry 
frf  form,  of  which  he  could  not  once  boast,  and  he 
has  even  superior  speed  to  that  whic^  he  formerly 
exhibited.  He  is  no  longer  used  to  struggle  with 
deer,  but  contends  with  his  fellows  over  a  shorter 
and  q>eedier  course.'  An  able  writer  believes  that 
our  English  greyhounds  are  the  descendants,  pro- 
gressively im/proved  [Darwin's  italics],  of  the  large 
rough  greyhounds  which  existed  in  Scotland  so 
early  as  the  third  century."  *  It  would  be  weari- 
some to  continue  to  cite  the  authorities,  for  it  is  no 
longer  open  to  dispute  that  animals  are  the  pro- 
duct of  their  environment  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live,  those  conditions  being  food,  cli- 
mate, and  natural  selection.  If  animals  are  sub- 
ject to  an  universal  law,  is  there  any  reason  for 
believing  that  man  alone  of  the  animal  kingdom 
can  escape  its  influence  ? 

In  the  first  volxmie  I  said  '  that  the  constant  effort 
of  breeders  of  stock  and  of  floriciilturists  is  to  im- 
prove the  breed  or  the  flower  by  crossing  it  with  a 
strain  the  product  of  a  different  environment,  or  to 
graft  on  it  a  growth  that  has  its  own  peculiarities 
of  soil  and  climate.  "Here  we  see  the  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  law  that  in  the  animal  and 
ve^table  kingdoms  what  corresponds  to  character 
in  man  —  in  animals  and  fruits  and  flowers,  struc- 
ture, size,  color  —  is  the  result  of  environment,'* 

*  Darwin:  Op.  eU.,  pp.  4S-1S.  *  See  page  M. 
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Carrying  out  that  analogy,  we  find  warrant  for  the 
assertion  that  the  Americans  are  a  "new"  race.  It 
might  perhaps  have  been  considered  more  correct, 
but  it  would  have  been  decidedly  more  cumbersome 
and  offensive  to  literary  taste,  and  woiild  not  have 
conveyed  the  exact  shade  of  meaning,  to  have 
described  Americans  as  an  "unlike"  race>  that  is 
unlike  the  English,  the  French,  or  the  Germans; 
unlike  any  other  modem  European  nation  from 
which  they  are  descended  or  whose  blood  has 
mingled  with  theirs.  But  a  thing  unlike  that  with 
which  it  is  compared  is  dissimilar  or  diverse  or  bears 
no  resemblance;  therefore,  it  is  different  and  "new." 
The  American  people  are  not  entirely  without  re- 
semblance to  the  English  and  other  European  races, 
but  they  have  developed  characteristics  that  differ- 
entiate them  mentally  from  the  races  of  Europe, 
and  in  that  sense  they  are  "new." 

It  is  curious,  the  reluctance  of  Americans  to  ad- 
mit that  they  have  a  psychology  which  sets  them 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  has  given  them 
their  distinguishing  traits.  Thus  in  a  sympathetic 
review^  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  the  reviewer 
says  that  the  book  "comprises  nothing  less  than  an 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  psychology  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Most  of  us  would  be  inclined  at  the 
outset,  perhaps,  to  pronounce  such  a  task  impossible 
of  accomplishment.  The  psychology  of  any  mass 
of  eighty  or  niuety  millions  of  men  and  women  is 

*  TbINat  Chicago,  April  16, 1010. 
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an  extremely  elusive  thing;  and  furthermore,  the 
people  of  America  represent  a  conglomeration  of 
racial  elements  such  as  would  seem  scarcely  to  admit 
of  anything  in  the  nature  of  composite  characteri- 
sation." This  hesitation,  this  extreme  modesty  to 
doiy  a  nation  the  possession  of  that  which  eveiy 
nation  has  claimed  as  one  of  the  elements  without 
which  there  can  be  no  vigorous  nationality,  is  a 
thing  extremely  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  under- 
stand. No  Englishman,  no  Frenchman,  no  Ger- 
man would  deny  that  his  people  have  a  national 
psychology;  in  fact,  he  would  resent  the  assertion  as 
an  insult  to  his  nationality,  but  the  American  seems 
to  take  pride  in  the  deficiency.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
prove  in  subsequent  pages  that  the  "conglomera- 
tion of  racial  elements"  scientifically  admit  "of 
composite  characterization."  It  is  an  American 
habit,  lai^ely  reinforced  by  foreign  criticism,  to 
think  of  the  American  people  as  a  "conglomera- 
tion," the  modem  tower  of  Babel,  a  hodge-podge 
of  races,  each  of  which,  while  part  of  a  social  and 
political  entity,  still  remains  alien,  still  preserves 
its  mother-language,  still  remains  foreign  to  its  en- 
vironment, and  is  uninfluenced  by  political  and  so- 
cial forces;  as  if  America  were  simply  a  convention 
hall  for  an  international  gathering,  the  delegates 
brought  together  for  a  common  purpose,  but  per- 
mitted to  address  the  meeting  in  their  own  tongues, 
making  no  concessions  to  their  hosts  in  dress  or 
thought  or  expression,  elbow  to  elbow^for  the  mo- 
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ment  but  unchanged  by  association,  and,  despite 
their  common  purpose,  at  heart  antagooistic 
and  resolved  not  to  yi^  to  "fordgn"  influoice. 
Americans  who  labor  under  this  delusion  forget 
the  cementing  ^ect  of  language,  —  for  there  is 
only  one  language  spokes  in  the  United  States,  — 
political  loyalty,  and  social  institutions.  Yet  these 
are  the  forces  to  assimilate  the  peoples  of  many 
races  and  to  transform  them,  physically  and  men- 
tally, and  to  make  "of  them  a  peqple  essentially 
<Mie  without  waiting  for  the  slow  process  of  amalga- 
mation by  the  minting  oi  the  blood  at  all," '  and 
thus  to  produce  a  national  psychoh^y. 

Probably  my  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  immi- 
gration on  the  psychology  of  the  American,  which 
are  set  forth  at  some  length  in  the  presmt  volume, 
will  be  criticized  because  they  are  opposed  to  views 
of  other  writers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  forestall  what 
will  be  found  in  subsequent  pages.  It  seems  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  as  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
in  early  American  institutions  any  trace  of  any 
influence  other  than  En^ish,  so  now  I  have  heea 
equally  unable  to  find  that  the  character  of  the 
mind  or  the  ethical  conc^t  of  the  American  has 
been  affected  by  the  non-English  immigration  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Those  mental  characteristics 
and  the  sociaUzed  code  which  all  the  world  recog- 
nizes as  peculiarly  American,  and  which  have  given 
the  American  a  distinct  individuality,  are,  in  one 

,>  CftriKin  B^p^m,  BotUm.  March  H.  UIO. 
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word,  American.  Their  genesis  was  in  American 
soil  when  the  Colonial  ceased  to  exist  and  the  Ameri- 
can came  into  being;  and  as  his  civilization  has 
developed,  so  his  character  has  become  fised  and 
the  type  has  been  permanently  established.  The 
American  has  an  extraordinary  and  only  partially 
explained  power  of  absorbing  alien  people  into  his 
social  and  political  system,  and  yet  remaining  un- 
influenced by  them.  Germans  become  "German- 
Americans"  and  then  Americans,  but  the  millions 
of  Germans  who  have  poured  into  the  country  have 
not  succeeded  in  making  a  single  American  an 
"American-German."  It  is  this  power  of  the 
American  to  assimilate  and  not  to  be  assimilated, 
to  influence  but  to  remain  uninfluenced,  to  stamp 
his  individuality  upon  the  alien  and  not  to  lose  his 
own  individuality,  that  has  incorporated  the  immi- 
grant into  the  American  without  affecting  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  America  or  its  political  prin- 
ciples; and  has  so  insensibly  affected  the  mind  or 
philosophy,  morals  or  point  of  view,  artistic  de- 
velopment or  literary  taste  of  the  American.  In 
some  other  resi>ects,  economic  especially,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  immigrant  has  been  very  great,  but 
more  need  not  be  said  here,  as  the  subject  is 
treated  fully  in  its'proper  place. 
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CHAPTER  n 

THE  STAGING  OF  TBB  BEVOLTTION 

It  is  the  year  1760.  No  stodoit  of  the  American 
RevolutioD,  says  an  American  writer,  can  have 
fafled  to  notice  how,  friHn  the  begimung  to  the  end, 
its  several  stages  unfolded  thonsel  ves  and  succeeded 
one  another  with  something  of  the  logical  sequoice, 
the  proportion,  and  the  muly  of  a  well-ordered 
plot.  It  is  quite  other  than  a  riietorical  common- 
place to  speak  of  the  Revt^ution  as  a  drama.' 

This  is  choice  rhetoric  and  fits  in  well  with  the 
ideas  of  many  American  writers,  who  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  Revolution  as  the  expresskm  of  a  burn- 
ing love  of  an  idealistic  conc^ticm  of  liberty;  as  if 
the  col<mists  had  been  animated  by  purely  unselfish 
motives  and  were,  as  Otis  said  in  opposing  the  issu- 
ance of  writs  of  assistAnce,  "arguing  in  favor  of 
British  Uberty."  To  l^ler  that  aigumoit  on  the 
powers  of  the  Massachusetts  court  to  grant  these 
writs  appears  "to  have  b^un  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,"  *  and  was  "in  itself  an 
authentic  token  of  that  soisitive  and  proud  con- 
dition of  the  American  colonial  mind  out  of  which 
all  the  later  acts  of  Revolutionary  resistance  were 

1  Tjritr :  n«  IJbrvy  Buigry  «/ Ac  J  Mnna  JbMlMtiM.  ToL  I.  FP- 9»-»l- 
■T>kr:0r.aUp-3e. 
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bom/*  *  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  no  single 
cause  produced  the  American  Revolution  and 
brought  a  nation  into  being,  and  there  was  no  cata- 
strophic climax.  The  causes  began  with  the  first 
coming  of  the  Englbh.  They  grew  with  the  years. 
They  were  as  many  and  as  diverse  as  the  influences 
that  go  to  make  the  character  of  man.  It  was  long 
held  by  American  historians  that  the  stamp  tax  was 
the  spark  to  fire  the  Revolutionary  train.  They  have 
since  shifted  their  ground.  That  event  in  the  harbor 
of  Boston,  schoolboys  were  taught,  was  the  thing 
to  make  loyal  Englishmen  American  rebels.  No 
American  now  teaches  that.  It  is  impossible  to 
e^lain  the  Revolution  in  a  page  or  a  chapter,  for 
you  cannot  crowd  into  any  such  small  space  the 
mind  of  a  people  that  had  been  moulded  under  the 
pressure  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  life  amidst  new 
surroundings  and  under  new  conditions;  that  had 
lost  some  of  its  old  qualities  and  received  new  im- 
pressions. To  understand  the  Revolution  one  must 
read  forward  and  backward;  one  must  know  the 
history  of  the  English  people  from  before  the  time 
they  settled  in  America  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  from  then  until  argument 
ceased  and  the  sword  was  drawn.* 

■  Tyht:  Op.  eil..  p.  S3. 

*  "Id  abort,  what  we  call  the  American  Bevolution  wa«  (imply  a  cul- 
ninatko  that  had  been  going  on  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  New  Eng- 
laiid  was  never  more  proiperoiu  and  happy  than  in  1770."  —  Oration  ot 
ex-GoTCTDOT  JtAa  D.  Long,  at  Springfiekl,  Masiachusetta,  July  i,  1900. 
).  July  0.  IWB.) 
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If  for  the  sake  oF  the  rhetorical  figure  we  may  re- 
gard the  Revolution  as  a  drama  with  "the  propor- 
tion and  the  miity  of  a  well-ordered  plot,"  we  shall 
see  that  here  were  the  coherent  motives  that  every 
master  of  stagecraft  has  always  employed;  but 
motives  somewhat  different  from  those  that  popular 
imagination  has  created. 

In  the  first  volume  it  was  my  effort  to  emphasize 
certain  facts  the  significance  of  which  it  is  essen- 
tial to  grasp  if  American  psychology  is  to  be  under- 
stood and  a  clear  idea  obtained  of  the  causes  that 
brought  about  the  Revolution;  and  although  it 
may  be  less  picturesque,  it  b  more  in  consonance 
with  truth,  to  regard  the  Revolution  as  an  epi- 
sode in  history  rather  than  as  a  dramatic  chmas  in 
American  development. 

From  almost  the  first  fximing  of  Englishmen  to 
America  they  had  assumed  control  over  their  own 
affairs  and  become  masters  of  their  own  taxation. 
They  had  made  themselves  practically  independent 
of  King  and  Parliament  and  maintained  the  inher- 
ent right  of  governing  themselves  subject  only  to 
nominal  control  of  the  mother-counlay.  It  is  no 
less  important  to  remember  that  in  the  hundred 
and  fifty  years  that  followed  the  coming  of  the 
English  into  the  New  World  they  had  grown  in 
strength  and  prosperity;  they  were  no  longer  small, 
weak,  straggling  settlements  supported  by  the 
money  and  arms  of  England,  in  danger  of  starva- 
tion or  destruction  if  thatprotection  was  withdrawn. 
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"They  had  taken  Louisbiirg,  and  had  assisted  in 
taking  Quebec."  ^  The  day  of  the  settlement  had 
passed;  the  settlements  had  expanded  into  minia- 
ture states,  the  seeds  of  empire  and  nationality 
had  been  sown,  the  harvest  was  ripening.  The 
century  and  a  half  that  followed  the  planting  of 
Jamestown  saw  on  the  American  continent  a  vigor- 
ous, self-reliant,  masterful  race,  inspired  by  their 
English  inheritance  of  glorious  traditions;  proud 
of  their  achievements,  facing  the  future  with  the 
confidence  bom  of  success ;  rich  in  actual  possessions 
and  sustained  by  the  security  founded  in  the  know- 
ledge that  even  greater  riches  were  in  store  for  them. 
Materially  they  were  strong;  steadfast,  too,  in 
strength  of  purpose,  in  that  resolute  courage  that 
has  given  to  the  world  its  fanatics  and  martyrs,  and 
the  world  needs  its  martyrs  as  much  as  it  needs  its 
saints  and  prophets  and  tyrants.  In  the  fibre  of 
their  being  was  woven  the  Puritan  strain.  "Faith 
in  God,  faith  in  man,  faith  in  work,  —  this  is 
the  short  formula  in  which  we  may  sum  up  the 
teachings  of  the  founders  of  New  England,  a  creed 
simple  enough  for  this  life  and  the  nest,"* — con- 
cisely describes  them.  It  was  the  Puritan  teaching 
and  training  and  the  Puritan  influence  that  was 
tiie  basis  of  character  and  gave  these  men  thdr 
individuaUty.  Tlie  Puritan,  with  many  admirable 
qualities,  was  selfish,  hard,  self-centred.    His  well- 

■  Weeden:  Economic  and  Social  Bitfory  of  Ntte  England,  vol.  u,  p.  872. 

■  Lowdi:  Aaumg  iig  Boola,  vol.  i,  p.  iZB. 
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read  Old  Testament  had  given  him  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  justice  and  taught  the  theoiogic  lesson  of 
v«igeance;  resistance  to  oppression  was  ordained; 
and  he  had  very  pronounced  ideas  of  what  con- 
stituted oppression.  The  Puritan,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  passing  through  the  same  evolutionary  stages 
that  mark  the  development  of  all  society,  ceased 
to  give  the  first  thought  to  theology  and  paid 
more  attention  to  politics,  but  he  brought  to  his 
politics  the  same  methods  tiiat  had  distinguished 
his  religion.  The  Puritan  was  a  fanatic  and  would 
tolerate  no  alien  creed;  in  politics  he  was  equally 
obstinate.  In  the  early  days  of  Massachusetts  we 
have  the  gentle  Pilgrim  and  the  harsh  Puritan.  In 
the  drama  of  the  Revolution  was  the  Puritan  spirit, 
not  the  sweetness  and  simple  charity  of  the  Pilgrim. 
A  resolute,  pugnacious,  determined  people  were 
making  history  in  the  New  World  when  the  sun- 
light of  the  eighteenth  century  was  dispelling  the 
fogs  of  Old- World  political  traditibn;  a  people 
with  a  fierce  hatred  of  everything  that  seemed  to 
savor  of  tyranny  or  to  curtail  their  own  formulas 
of  liberty.  To  the  south  were  men  of  their  own 
race,  less  austere  but  no  less  liberty-loving;  softened 
by  climate  and  with  some  of  the  angularities  of 
character  rounded ;  to  whom  God  and  the  Devil  were 
more  impersonal,  but  who  were  equally  resolute  in 
holding  to  that  which  they  had  won,  and  who  would 
brook  no  interference  with  what  they  regarded  as 
the  imprescriptible  right  to  govern  themselves  ac- 
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cording  to  their  own  ideas  and  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  legislature  separated  by  three  thousand 
miles  of  sea. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  these  people  had 
developed  under  the  stimulus  of  their  own  institu- 
tions. They  had  created  their  own  civilization. 
Their  society  was  formed  on  their  own  system. 
There  had  grown  up  tiieir  own  code.  Customs,  laws, 
society  had  been  modified  to  meet  their  own  re- 
quirements. Englishmen  they  were  in  name,  but 
America  to  them  was  home.  These  were  the 
people  that  in  1760  were  waiting  for  the  curtain  to 
rise  on  the  last  act  of  colonial  history,  and  put  on 
the  stage  the  drama  of  the  Revolution. 
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AMERICA  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

Rhetoric  has  slain  more  truths  ihan  ignorance.  To 
enhance  the  dramatic,  historian  and  romanticist 
have  magnified  the  power  of  Britain  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  and  dwelt  with  imdue  emphasis 
upon  "the  struggling  colonies,"  upon  the  hard- 
ships and  misery  of  the  colonial  troops  at  Valley 
Forge,  upon  the  difficulties  encountered  to  clothe 
and  feed  and  pay  them,  until  the  world  has  come 
to  beUeve  that  when  the  colonists  declared  their 
independence  of  the  Crown  they  were  not  only 
few  in  number  but  wretchedly  poor;  that  they 
suffered  tor  the  necessities  of  life,  that  compared 
with  the  English  they  were  cave  dwellers,  their 
civilization  low  and  their  resources  scanty.  Now  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  while  in  population  and  wealth 
they  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  English,  in  some 
respects  they  enjoyed  advantages  not  possessed  by 
them,  and  nothing  Is  more  erroneous  than  the  be- 
lief that  their  poverty  was  great  or  that  their  social 
organization  was  still  rudimentary.^ 
By  nature  and  instinct  the  Puritan  was  a  business 

>  He  couDtry,  Fake  bkjs,  nerer  put  forth  rncve  tlisn  a  Bmall  traction  of 
ita  available  streDgtb  in  the  Revolutiin.  —  Tkt  AtMrioan  FtwluHon,  vol.  n. 
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man  and  never  forgot  the  main  chance;  while  he 
perpetually  thanlted  God  for  His  manifold  mercies, 
he  nevertheless  thought  much  about  his  money; 
the  fact  that  he  was  ingenuous  enough  to  record  in 
the  same  sentence  his  thanks  to  God  and  his  anxiety 
whether  a  creditor  would  defraud  him,  has  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Puritan  was  a  monstrous 
hypocrite,  whose  religion  was  merely  a  cloak  for 
his  cant  and  Pecksniffian  ways  and  a  cover  under 
which  to  exact  the  last  farthing.  Thus  Sewall  in 
his  Diary  has  a  characteristic  entry  under  date  of 
March  19,  1693:  "Benjamin  Hallawell,  late  cap- 
tive of  Algier,  and  his  infant  daughter,  Maiy,  were 
baptized.  When  I  first  saw  him  in  London,  I  could 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  he  could  live  over  the 
Sea,  and  now  I  see  him  and  his  daughter  baptized. 
Lord  let  it  be  a  Token  that  Thou  will  revive  thy 
work  in  the  midst  of  the  years.  In  London,  't  was 
some  discouragement  to  me  to  think  how  hardly 
*t  would  come  off  for  the  father  to  pay  me  for  the 
English  money  I  had  disbursed  for  the  Redemption 
of  a  dead  Son:  but  God  has  given  him  a  new  life." ' 
Of  the  New  Englander,  General  Greene  wrote 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution:  "The 
common  people  are  exceedingly  avaricious;  the  gen- 
ius of  the  people  is  commercial,  from  their  long  in- 
tercourse of  trade."  *  A  hundred  years  before  Greene, 
a  visiting   Englishman   discovered    America   and 

'  Sewall:  Diary,  vol.  i,  p.  5T5. 

•  Irving:  Lift  of  WtuUngton,  vol.  n,  p.  110. 
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turned  out  the  usual  book.  "The  grose  Goddona, 
or  great  masters,"  he  wrote,  "as  also  some  of  their 
Merchants  are  damnable  rich;  generally  all  of  their 
judgment,  inexplicably  covetous  and  proud,  they 
receive  your  gifts  but  as  an  homage  or  tribute  due 
to  their  transcendency."^  A  modem  New  Englander 
wrote  of  his  Puritan  forbears,  "It  was  in  the  practi- 
cal that  they  showed  their  true  quahty,  as  English- 
men are  wont,"  *  and  he  tells  us :"  They  were  business 
m»i,  men  of  facts  and  figures  no  less  than  of  reUgious 
earnestness.  The  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  been  invested  in  their  undertaking  — 
a  sum,  for  that  time,  truly  enormous  as  the  result 
of  private  combination  for  a  doubtful  experimrait. 
That  their  enterprise  might  succeed,  they  must 
show  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  counting- 
house  ledger,  as  well  as  in  their  private  accounts 
with  their  own  souls.  The  liberty  of  praying  when 
and  how  they  would,  must  be  balanced  with  an 
ability  of  paying  when  and  as  they  ought."'  It 
was  this  money-getting  instinct  of  the  Puritan  that 
made  the  Northon  Colonies  so  prosperous,  and 
stimulated  them  to  engage  In  manufacturing  en- 
terprises despite  the  obstacle  of  repressive  English 
legislation. 

It  is  common  behef  that  the  Jews,  from  instinct 
and  as  the  result  of  persecution,  from  being  denied 
other  opportunities  for  displaying  their  intellectual 

<  loBaelyn:  An  Account  of  Tieo  Voyagei  to  Nan  Ejigland,  p.  ISO. 

*  LoweU:  Amons  My  Bookt,  yd.  i,  p.  232.  •  Lowell:  Op.  ctl.,  p.  23S. 
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powers,  and  from  a  sordid  love  of  money,  in  the 
course  of  time  developed  into  a  race  of  extraordi- 
narily able  money-getters  and  traders;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  had  the  same  capacity  for  business 
and  commerce  on  a  large  scale  as  the  Puritans.  The 
Jew  became  a  money-lender  and  a  financier,  the 
banker  to  advance  money  on  a  venture  that  pro- 
mised a  rich  return  on  his  capital  invested,  to  specu- 
late through  the  energy  and  hardihood  of  men  will- 
ing to  undergo  much  toil  and  meet  many  dangers 
for  the  use  of  his  money;  but  ihe  Jews  were  origi- 
nally a  pastoral  people  and  had  no  impulse  for  ad- 
venture, and  it  was  necessity  alone  that  drove  them 
to  the  display  of  physical  energy.  With  the  Puri- 
tan it  was  different.  He  came  from  a  line  of  men 
accustomed  to  hard  work,  who  had  toughened  im- 
der  severe  manual  labor,  who  had  lived  frugal  lives, 
who  when  work  was  to  be  done  did  it  with  their 
own  hands.  The  difference  between  the  "money 
sense"  of  the  Jew  and  the  Puritan  is  the  difference 
between  the  banker  and  the  trader.  The  one  dis- 
counts paper  and  makes  advances  on  a  bill  of  lading ; 
the  other  buys  and  sells  merchandise,  or  charters 
a  ship  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  market  for  his  cargo. 
It  is  the  trader  and  not  the  banker  whose  know- 
ledge of  commerce  and  the  wants  of  a  people  is 
great,  because  usually  he  has  learned  by  experience 
and  from  having  worked  his  way  up;  whose  suc- 
cess, among  other  qualities,  is  due  to  his  frugality 
and  thrift,  who  sends  his  cargo  to  foreign  lauds. 
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and  knows  not  only  the  merdiandise  in  which  he 
deals  but  how  to  sail  a  ship,  foe  he  often  began 
life  as  a  cabin  boy  or  a  supercai^.  If  he  builds 
houses  he  applies  on  a  larger  scale  the  knowledge 
he  gained  as  a  carpenter  or  a  mason. 

The  banker,  whom  the  Jew  typifies,  seldom  if  ever 
sees  the  ship  or  the  cargo  which  his  money  buys, 
and  personally  knows  not  whether  the  ship  is  sea- 
worthy or  the  cargo  of  proper  quality;  he  has  no 
technical  training,  nor  is  it  necessaiy;  it  is  sufficient 
for  him  to  be  governed  by  the  general  law  of  com- 
merce: that  if  a  demand  exists  and  it  can  be  satis- 
fied at  a  fixed  price  there  is  profit  in  the  venture, 
for  the  success  of  which  he  relies  on  others  better 
qualified. 

Both  the  Jews  and  tiie  Puritans  were  idealists, 
in  both  Jew  and  Puritan  imagination  was  largely 
developed,  although  overlaid  by  the  struggle  /or 
life  in  the  case  of  the  Jew  and  the  struggle  against 
life  in  the  case  of  the  Puritan;  but  neither  idealism 
nor  imagination  interfered  with  the  commercial 
sense ;  perhaps  it  was  the  possession  of  these  qualities 
that  made  both  so  quick  to  grasp  possibilities  and 
to  envisage  the  future. 

The  method  of  the  historian  and  the  manner  in 
which  history  is  written  is  to  give  undue  space  to 
describing  in  elaborate  detail  military  movements, 
which  to  the  average  reader,  interested  in  results 
but  not  in  technique,  mean  nothing;  and  to  attach 
importance  to  political  events,  which  often  left 
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no  lasting  impress  upon  the  character  of  a  people 
or  the  structure  of  society.  This  is  perhaps  the  rea- 
son that  writers  have  dealt  so  inadequately  with 
the  material  condition  of  the  American  colonies 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Both  in  English 
and  American  histories  are  to  be  found  frequent 
detached  references  to  the  commerce  and  wealth  of 
the  colonies;  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  day 
throw  additional  U^t  on  the  subject;  there  have 
been  studies  of  the  origin  and  development  of  a 
particular  industry,  but  I  know  of  no  author  who 
has  had  the  ability  and  industry  to  assemble  all 
the  facts  and  present  them  in  their  proper  relation  as 
a  whole.  Such  a  work  would  be  extremely  valuable 
and  of  great  interest. 

My  attempt  to  picture  the  material  condition 
of  the  colonies  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  is  necessarily  fragmentaiy,  and  no 
effori^  has  been  made  to  go  into  the  subject  with  the 
thoroughness  its  importance  demands,  which  would 
be  out  of  place  here;  but  it  is  believed  the  facts 
presented  and  the  conclusions  they  develop  can  be 
accepted  as  accurate. 

Remembering  Macaulay*s  injunction  that  "one 
of  the  first  objects  of  an  inquirer  who  wishes  to 
form  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of  a  community 
at  a  given  time,  must  be  to  ascertain  of  how  many 
persons  that  community  then  consisted,"  '  the 
first  inquiry  must  be  directed  to  leam  the  popula- 

I  Uaoula^ :  nittor$  of  Enslmd,  vol.  i,  p.  138. 
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tion  of  the  colonies  when  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  adopted.  In  1760,  according  to 
Channing,  the  people  numbered  a  million  and  a 
half,'  including  the  blacks.  About  one  third  of  the 
colonists  were  "foreigners,"  that  is,  they  were  not 
bom  in  the  colonies.  At  the  time  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1763,  Lecky  computes  the  population  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  at  "about  a  million  and  a  half 
freemen,  and  their  number  probably  slightly  ex- 
ceeded two  millions  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence."*  Franklin  thought  the  popula- 
tion doubled  every  twenty-five  years,  exclusive  of 
the  increase  by  inmiigration.'  Wigglesworth  agrees 
as  to  the  time  in  which  population  doubles,  but 
includes  in  that  increase  immigration.*  Winsor^ 
places  the  population  at  the  opening  of  the  war  "at 
something  over  a  million,"  which  is  manifestly  in- 
accurate. "Let  it  be  remembered,"  Bryant  and 
Gay  say,  "that  Great  Britain  supplied  three  mil- 
lions of  people  in  America  with  almost  every  manu- 
factured article  which  they  needed."  '  Burke  in 
his  Speech  on  Conciliation  said  he  had  taken  a  good 
deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  the  population,  which  he 
placed  at  "two  milUons  of  inhabitants  of  our  own 
European  blood  and  color;  besides  at  least  five 


ing:  A  Hittory  qf  the  VniM  SlaUt,  vol.  n,  p.  Wl. 

*  Lec&y:  A  Hitlory  of  England  in  the  Eighltentk  Century,  vol.  m,  p.  807. 

•  Fiuldin:  Worla,  vol.  vi,  p.  49. 

'  VTig^eanortii:  Cateulatiom on  Anunean  Population,  p.  1. 

'  WioBor :  Narratipe  and  Critkal  Hulorg  oj  Amtriea,  vol.  t,  p.  \6\,  o. 

■  Biyant  and  Gay :  A  Popular  HitUtry  <if  At  Vfoitd  State*,  v<A.  Ill,  p.  S31. 
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hundred  thousand  others,  who  form  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  strength  and  opulence  of  the  whole  " ; 
but  he  added  it  was  of  little  moment  whether  he 
put  the  numbers  too  high  or  too  low,  because  "  such 
is  the  strength  with  which  population  shoots  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  that  state  the  numbers  as  high 
as  we  will,  whilst  the  dispute  continues,  the  exag- 
geration ends."  ' 

Bancroft's  estimate  of  the  population  in  1754 
was  1,165,000  whites  and  263,000  negroes;  in  all, 
1,488,000  souls.*  Dexter  found  that  in  twenty-four 
years,  from  1743  to  1767,  the  population  had  grown 
from  one  million  to  two  millions; '  and  in  1775,  De 
Bow  places  it  at  2,S43,000,  "an  increase  of  over  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  twenty-five  years,  despite  of  the 
troubles  of  the  times,  which  could  not  have  checked 
immigration  and  promoted  emigration."  *  Heswells 
his  total  by  estimating  the  South  to  have  a  slave 
population  of  500,000,  making  the  aggregate  at 
that  time  2,750,000.  These  figures,  of  course,  were 
not  based  on  an  actual  enumeration,  but  are  the 
calculations  of  careful  men;  but  in  1790  the  first 
Federal  census  was  taken,  which  returned  a  total 
population  of  3,929,214.'  This  was  probably  under 

'  Burke:  Speteh  on  Conciliation  taith  Anuriea,  Work*,  vol.  I,  p.  iS9. 

*  Bancroft:  Hulary  of  lie  UniiM  SlaUt,  vol.  ii,  p.  SS9.  C/.  A  Ctntum  of 
Papulation  OrmM,  pp.  S-11,  pcurim. 

■  Dexler:  Ettivialet  cf  Poptdtdion  in  At  Jnmean  Colonie*,  p.  49. 

*  De  Bow:  Induttrial  Raountt  q/  At  Smaktm  and  WtHern  Slalei,  vol.  D^ 
p.  4U. 

*  Wri^t:  Th*  BiHoTf  and  OroaiA  qf  At  Uinbd  Statt*  Cauui,  p.  17. 
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the  mark,  as  there  was  a  popular  beli^  that  the 
people  were  counted  for  the  purpose  of  being  taxed, 
and  many  of  them  understated  the  number  of 
persons  in  their  families.^  From  all  of  which  it  is  a 
safe  conclusion,  I  think,  that  the  population  of  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  not  less 
than  three  millions.  That  of  England  at  the  same 
time  was  about  ten  miUions;  but  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  England  is  shown  by  a  letter  written 
by  John  Adams  in  1775:  "If  we  can  remove  the 
turbulent  GalUcks,  our  people  will  in  another  cen- 
tury become  more  numerous  than  England  itself."  * 
Peter  Kalm,  the  eminent  Swedish  botanist  and 
traveler,  was  so  greatly  impressed  with  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  the  colonies  that  he  wrote,  "The 
English  colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world  have  in- 
creased so  much  in  their  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
in  their  riches,  that  they  almost  vie  with  Old  Eng- 
knd."' 

America  in  that  day  was  not  rich  in  great  stores 
of  accumulated  capital  or  the  returns  from  in- 
vestments; it  experienced  the  economic  trials  of 
every  other  youthful  community,  and  was  cramped 
for  ready  capital  and  was  always  a  debtor;  its 
greatest  hardship  was  the  scarcity  of  specie,  of 

>  Tucker:  PTOgrtt*  tf  At  Uniled  Stain  u  PojnJalitm  otuf  fFealilt  in  Fify 
r«etn.  p.  18. 
■  Wiiucir:  NoTTotuie  and  Critieol  Hiitorj/,  vol.  v,  p.  ISl. 
*  Kalm:  Trtuelt  inio  North  Avuriea,  vol.  i,  p.  SOO. 
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which  it  was  constantly  drained  by  English  mer- 
chants in  the  operations  of  trade.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  said  he  supposed  that  if  the  colonies  should 
gain  £500,000  in  trade,  half  of  it  would,  in  two 
yoars,  pass  by  indirect  channels  into  the  Engli^ 
exchequer.* 

The  position  of  the  colonies  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  their  financial  relations  with  Eugl^id 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Western  American 
States  to  the  Eastern  financial  centres  from  1850 
to  about  1900.  In  that  half-century,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  building  of  cities  and  railways  and  the 
bringing  of  the  land  under  cultivation  made  the 
West  heavily  indebted  to  the  East;  money  at  ruin- 
ous rates  of  interest  was  lent  by  the  East  to  these 
Western  pioneers,  who  had  to  struggle  against  ad- 
verse conditions  and  suffer  much  hardship;  who 
saw  their  crops  destroyed  by  blight  and  the  ele- 
ments, but  the  interest  payments  on  their  mortgages 
must  be  met  or  they  would  be  sold  out  by  "the 
bank,"  athousandmilesaway;  and  "the bank"  was 
as  soulless,  as  impersonal,  and  as  inexorable  as  Clo- 
the, Lachesis,  and  Atropos.  The  West  came  to  have 
for  the  East  much  the  same  feeling  that  the  colo- 
nies had  for  England;  they  were  slaving  for  a  bare 
existence  so  that  their  creditors  might  grow  rich 
from  the  profits  of  their  labor;  this  feeding  gave 
rise  to  the  same  resentment  that  every  man  in 
debt  has  for  his  creditor;  it  was  one  of  the  reasons, 

■  Btyaitt  iiodGay:  A  Popular  Biilort  Iff  Ihe  United  Stat«i.  vol.  m.  p.  SSI. 
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as  we  shall  see,  that  gave  the  West  a  view  of  life 
different  from  that  of  the  EasL  In  the  col<mies  at 
the  time  of  the  Rev<^iition,  as  in  the  West  a  ccn- 
tmy  later,  the  means  existed  to  create  wealth,  and 
although  no  man  could  foresee  the  axmnous  po- 
tential resources  of  the  continait,  its  riches,  both 
in  En^and  and  Ammca,  were  vagudy  nnderstood. 
Between  1700  and  1760,  the  valiie  of  property  in 
England  increased  fifty  per  cent,  and  Htt  declared 
this  was  wholly  due  to  the  Am^ican  colonies.  * 
In  1776,  he  said,  "The  profit  (rf  Great  Britain  from 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  is  two  milli(Hi5  a  year. 
Tliis  is  the  fund  that  carried  you  triuiiq)hantly 
through  the  last  war.  You  owe  this  to  America." 
Burke  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  for  some 
time  past  the  Old  Woiid  had  been  fed  from  the 
New,  and  he  gave  in  striking  form  the  value  of  the 
American  trade  to  En^and.  In  1704,  the  export 
trade  of  England  to  the  colonies  stood  at  £569,930; 
in  1773,  it  had  grown  to  £6,023,132.  Evm  more 
impressive  is  his  further  statemoit  that  in  1704 
the  whole  export  trade  of  England,  induding  the 
colonies,  was  valued  at  £6,509,000,  while  in  1772 
the  colonial  exports  al<Hie  amounted  to  £6,024,000. 
"Whm  we  speak  of  the  commerce  with  our  colo- 
nies," he  said,  "fiction  lags  after  truth;  invoition 
is  unfruitful,  and  imagination  cold  and  barrel."  ' 

■  Brjaot  tad  Gay :  ^  PoyMlv  Butonr  q^  A(  TiolW  SMm.  *iiL  m.  p.  SSI. 
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Whence  came  these  great  sources  of  wealth  which 
90  immensely  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire? 
Bm-ke  has  told  of  the  bounty  of  Nature  which  en- 
abled the  New  World  to  feed  the  Old,  and  he  found 
other  mines.  From  the  beginning  of  time  the  sea 
has  always  nourished  its  people,  and  the  skill  and 
audacious  courage  with  which  the  colonists  pur- 
sued their  fisheries  excited  the  envy  of  England. 
The  men  of  New  England,  in  Burke's  high-sounding 
phrase,  carried  on  the  whale  fishery  "among  the 
tumbling  mountains  of  ice,"  they  penetrated  "into 
the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Davis's  Straits;  whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  be- 
neath the  Arctic  Circle,  we  hear  that  they  have 
pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold,  that 
they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the 
frozen  serpent  of  the  South.  No  sea  but  what  is 
vexed  by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not 
witness  to  their  toils."  ^ 

Spurred  by  necessity,  the  men  of  New  England 
had  early  taken  to  the  sea.  Massachusetts  reached 
out  slowly  from  the  seaboard,  and  it  was  not  until 
about  17i5  that  she  began  to  colonize  the  Berk- 
shire Hills.'  It  was  this  leisurely  control  of  the 
hinterland  that  forced  her  people  out  on  the  sea  and 
made  them  a  maritime  race  and  the  ocean  carriers 
of  the  colonies.  "Boston  alone  in  1664  had  three 
hundred  boats  fishing  in  the  waters  about  Cape 

'  Burke:  Speech  on  ConeSiatUm  vith  America,  Work*,  vol.  i,  p.  462. 
*  tiaoa:  Ritton)  <4  Hm  Uniiid  SlaUe  ef  AwMriea,  p.  129. 
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Sable;  and  there  were  fifteen  hundred  fishennen 
casting  their  nets  off  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  Cod  be- 
came the  staple  of  New  England  exports.  Salted 
and  packed,  it  found  a  ready  and  extensive  market.^ 
The  choicest  fish  were  sent  to  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  southern  Europe,  where  the  regular  fast- 
days  occasioned  a  steady  demand,  just  as  they  had 
done  in  the  fifteenth  century  for  the  salt  herring 
of  the  great  Hanse  fisheries."  '  In  three  years,  from 
1714  to  1717,  there  cleared  from  Boston  for  the 
West  Indies  518  vessels;  the  total  number  of  clear- 
ances from  Boston  to  all  ports  in  that  period  was 
1247  vessels,  employing  8697  men;  from  the  less 
important  port  of  Salem  232  vessels  sailed.*  The 
prodigious  strides  made  by  the  sea-borne  commerce 
of  the  colonies  is  shown  by  an  account  of  entrances 
and  clearances  for  1760.*  In  that  year  there  entered 
all  the  ports  of  the  colonies  from  British  and  foreign 
ports  a  total  of  3044  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
188,562  tons;  there  cleared  to  British  and  foreign 
ports  3523  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  201,618. 
The  British  policy,  which  restricted  the  carrying- 
trade  to  British  or  colonial  vessels,  was  of  enormous 
advantage  to  the  shipping  interests  on  both  sides 

I  '"niemerctutntabledrycodarecaRiedtotlwinaiketsofSpaiD.Portug*!, 
Mill  Italy;  the  retuM  cod  ore  shipped  off  tor  the  West  India  Islands  to  feed 
the  n^io  ilsves."  —  Douglas:  A  Svmmarjf  t^  tht  Britiih  SetUenmtt,  vol.  i, 
p.  538. 

*  Semple:  Awteriean  Hitlory  and  ilf  Otognrpkie  Coaditioia,  p.  124. , 

*  BsrTy:ffu<ary(t(lfa«MicftuM<f*.  Tol.  n,p.  107. 
\:ABuloryofAeUnil»dSM»t.viA.Ti,f,MS. 
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of  the  Atlantic  and  encouraged  the  building  of  ships 
in  the  colonies;  an  industry  for  which  they  were 
peculiarly  favored  owing  to  their  timber  and  naval 
stores.*  So  important  did  this  industry  become  that 
in  1724  the  ship  carpenters  of  the  Thames  com- 
plained to  the  King  that  their  trade  was  hurt  and 
their  workmen  emigrated,  since  so  many  vessels 
were  built  in  New  England.  Massachusetts  built 
ships  not  only  for  England,  but  also  for  European 
countries  and  the  West  Indies.^ 

The  year  1760  was  one  of  the  years  of  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  The  French  West 
Indian  Islands  produced  almost  nothing  but  sugar, 
and  had  to  rely  on  the  American  colonies  for  food. 
This  trade  was  illegal,  but  for  fifty  years  it  had 
been  permitted  to  go  on  unchecked,  and  it  became 
so  profitable  that  even  in  time  of  war  it  could  not 
be  suppressed,  as  men  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  patriotism  for  the  sake  of  swelling  their  purse.'  | 
How  great  the  gains  were  from  this  illicit  commerce 
is  shown  by  an  English  author  of  that  year,  who 
declares  that  a  cargo  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  . 

'  Wcedcn:  Beonowtie  and  SoeuU  BtMloTg  nf  Nop  Englattd,  vol.  I,  p.  384.  , 

*  Beer:  Tht  ComMemal  Fdicy  qf  Englaad  loaard  tha  Amtriean  ColonU*, 
p.  190. 

'  Vcaada  niliiig  nnder  flaff  of  truce  were  licensed  to  go  to  the  French 
West  Indies,  aominaUf  to  exchange  prisooen,  actiull;  to  engsge  in  con< 
trabuKl  tnde.  lliese  liociues  irere  inued  by  the  colonial  governon,  who 
fcoew  what  they  were  wwth,  and  exacted  full  price.  Fnnda  Fauquier, 
I,  aixordtng  to  Bunubj,  was  one  ot  the  few 


ffmraan  who  nliued  to  ivue  these  penmta,  althou^  oa  tme  occad<ni  Fan- 
qoier  was  offered  £200  tor  «  pennit  tot  a  mn^  roy*ge.  —  Trardt  thtvugk 
Ntrtk  Avttrka,  p.  7S. 
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cloth,  and  other  European  goods,  would  yield  fifty 
to  one  hundred  p»  cent  profit  and  the  return  cargo 
of  sugar  would  bring  in  anoth^  inordinate  profit; 
for  £400,000  invested  in  New  York  cv  Boston,  a 
shipowner  might  earn  in  one  voyage  £3,200,000!  * 
It  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  a  new  country  that 
its  first  settlement  by  an  ali^t  people  is  always 
accompanied  by  an  excessively  high  4eath-rate  be- 
cause {A  the  hardships  to  be  overcome  and  the  time 
required  to  adapt  the  new  stock  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  climate  and  mode  of  living,  but  after 
that  period  of  trial  has  be«i  successfully  met,  the 
increase  of  population  is  rapid,  provided  that  the 
country  is  suitable  and  can  aSord  support  for  a 
quick  breeding  race.  We  have  seen  '  how  excessive 
was  the  mortality  in  the  early  Puritan  days,  and 
we  are  now  to  observe  the  other  illustration  of  this 
natural  law.  Franklin,  testifying  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1770,  was  asked  the  reason  that  the 
people  of  AmCTica  increased  faster  than  they  did 
in  England,  and  he  answered  that  "any  young 
couple  that  are  industrious  may  easily  obtain  land 
of  their  own,  on  which  they  can  raise  a  family." 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  first  period  of 
the  long  struggle  was  over.  America  was  then  a 
q>arsely  settled,  rude  country  as  compared  with 
England,  without  many  of  the  refinements  and  the 
comforts  of  civilizatiott  that  Englishmen  were  ac- 

>  Cbanniog:  A  Hitlor$  tftim  UmUd  Blalti.  voL  u,  p.  «t7,  n. 
■  See  toL  I,  p.  BS. 
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customed  to  enjoy>  but  it  was  no  barren  wilderness 
nor  merely  a  diain  of  rough  frontier  outposts.^  In 
Philadelphia,  we  are  told,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  celebrate  public  events  by 
processions  of  tradesmoi  and  mechanics,  and  in 
one  such  pageuit,  nearly  fifty  distinct  trades  were 
represented;  companies  existed  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  trades,  and  a  library 
had  been  founded  fifty  years  before,  chiefiy  by  this 
class.  Upon  the  solid  foundation  of  manufactures 
and  trade  had  been  built  a  society  living  in  comfort 
and  ease.*  Philadelphia  lacked  nothing  that  was 
possessed  by  any  city  in  England,  except  a  close 
corporation  and  a  bull-ring,  is  Trevelyan's  descrip- 
tion of  the  city.'  Pennsylvania,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  could  be  justly  called 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  English  colonies.  A  fleet 
of  four  hundred  sail  left  Philadelphia  yearly  with 
the  season's  produce.  The  colony's  free  population 
numbered  220,000  souls.*  As  early  as  1700  it  was 
possible  to  ride  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  southern 
Virginia,  sleeping  each  night  at  some  considerable 

*  "As  rcipecto  deanliaeM  and  that  deceDC7  of  living  whicfa  dutiiiguiahea 
Buw  bom  Um  brutes,  tiiougli  primitive  if  judged  by  modern  sUndaida,  Ibe 
odoiuBl  New  Englandet  cootruted  favorably  with  otlier  communitiee  of  the 
Mine  time,  wbether  in  America  or  in  Europe."  —  Adami,  Three  Epitodat  Cff 
MauaehmtU  HitUny,  vol.  ii,  p.  7M. 

*  Bryant  and  Gay;  A  Popular  Bittary  (^  Uu  United  State;  vol.  it,  p.  01. 

*  TwTdyan:  The  Ameriean  ReetAiOion,  part  r,  p.  77, 

*  VFfaiMir:  NarraHve  and  CrUieal  Hitlory,  vol.  t,  p,  218.  Cf.  Gmhame: 
Tin  Hittory  of  Oie  United  Slatet,  vol.  n,  p.  403;  Dou^u:  A  Summary  of  the 
BritM  SdHaneiat,  vol.  n,  pp.  SM-Sff;  Sheffldd:  Obtervatione  m  the  Commen* 
^lkeAwuriHmSUe:\Mcvu. 
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village.*  Hiat  there  was  more  luxuiy  in  the  colo- 
nies than  we  commonly  give  them  credit  for  pos- 
sessing ia  shown  by  the  inv^itories  of  estates.  As 
eariy  as  1648,  Thomas  Nowell,of  Windsor,  Connect- 
icut, disposed  of  real  estate  and  personal  property 
valued  at  £368,  and  among  the  items  oiumerated 
are  "one  couerlitt,  4  pairs  of  sheets,  3  pair  pillow 
beers,3  tablecloaths,5  table  napkins."*  Duringthe 
following  century,  as  the  permanoicy  of  settlonent 
became  firmly  established,  the  colonists  surrounded 
themselves  with  greats"  comforts  and  luxuries.' 

I  think  it  is  stating  only  the  exact  truth  to  say 
that*  taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  three  million 
people  in  the  American  colonies  woe,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  really  better  off  than  the 
ten  million  people  who  constituted  the  population 
of  England.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  more 
wealth  in  America  than  in  England.  ITiere  was 
not.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  American  enjoyed 
more  luxury  than  did  some  En^ishmen,  or  that 
the  richest  and  best  provided  colonial  had  the  lux- 
uries and  comforts  that  even  the  moderately  rich 
Englishman  was  able  to  command.  That  were  im- 
possible. But  the  general  standard  of  living  among 
the  people  was  higher;  there  was  less  poverty  and 
degradation  and  vice.' 

*  TrambaD.  in  Hvt'a  Awunea»  HitHw^  JoU  bg  Co^mfmmiitt,  voL  t. 

p.  an. 

'  Cf.  Brace:  EcoMndc  Butarg  tf  FirftaM,  voL  n,  ck^>.  xn  <(  Mf. 

*  "In  Gokokl  MiiMchnirte  tlwte  w»t,  oobride  ot  BiMta^  iMtk  mt » 
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A  charmmg  picture  of  life  in  Penn's  colony  al- 
most a  centuiy  before  the  Revolution  is  given  in  a 
quaint  letter  written  by  a  young  girl.  One  would 
like  to  know  more  of  this  Sally  Brindley,  with  her 
acute  observation  and  sprightly  description. 

The  Mamob,  Bacu  Comm,  Pa. 
Tlw  88th  td  nth  Mo..  IBSfi. 

Dkab  GaufDBfOTBSs:  — 

Mamma  has  been  writing  to  thee  since  last  Fifth  day, 
and  she  told  me  I  could  put  a  sheet  into  the  letter.  We 
vant  to  get  it  off  on  the  packet  which  sails  from  Phila- 
delphia about  the  10th  of  the  Twelfth  month. 

Out  new  house  is  all  done.  I  wish  thee  could  see  our 
big  kitchen.  It  has  a  fireplace  entirely  across  one  end  of 
the  room.  Papa  brings  the  back  log  in  with  the  horse, 
and  when  the  boys  pile  wood  up  against  it,  such  a  fire  as 
it  does  make.  We  have  so  much  wood.  Papa  says  he 
would  be  rich  if  we  had  this  timber  in  England.  I  gather 
diips.  We  had  a  nice  time  roasting  chestnuts  this  fall  in 
the  ashes.  I  have  four  quarts  dried. 

The  Dew  house  is  built  of  logs  and  all  nicely  plastered 
indde.  We  *U  be  good  and  warm  this  winter.  There  is 
room  in  the  fireplace  for  papa's  big  chair  and  mamma's 
rocker.  There  is  a  bench  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  for 
us  children.  There  is  a  little  narrow  window  near  the 

■e^Kct  town  o(  large  conimerce^  no  ^tpredable  crimind  dftu,  whether 
nwk  or  female.  Tben  wai  enough  and  to  ipaie  of  mdiindu«ls  with  criminal 
tendenon  more  or  leu  fully  devdoped,  —  the  weak  minded,  oi  the  in- 
berenti;  vicioui,  —  and  inch  there  will  always  be  in  every  community;  but 
during  the  colonial  period  there  waa  do  eonaidcrable  or  Tecognised  portion 
€f  the  Haasadiuietta  CMnmunity  those  eompoiing  whkh  made  thw  avowed 
Kvelihood.  mch  a*  it  was,  by  vice  or  crime."  —  Adanu:  Thru  EpuadM  tf 
It  niitary,  voL  a,  p.  797. 
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chimney  where  the  spiniung  wheel  stands.  I've  learned 
to  bake  cakes  on  the  coab.  We  have  a  Dutch  oven  now. 

I  wish  thee  could  have  seen  our  garden  this  summer. 
Besides  the  rows  of  sage,  camomile,  thyme,  comfrey, 
and  rue,  with  yarrow  and  some  onions,  we  have  great 
big  love  apples.  They  are  almost  as  large  as  an  apple. 
They  grow  up  on  a  bushy  plant  which  starts  from  a  seed 
in  the  spring.  Uncle  Henry  found  them  last  summer 
among  the  Indians,  and  brought  some  of  the  seeds  home. 
Mamma  says  they  are  poison  if  we  eat  them.  They  are 
just  pretty  to  look  at. 

The  men  dug  a  long,  winding  ditch  around  the  meadow 
bank  this  fall.  It  will  carry  the  water  along  the  side  of 
the  meadow  so  they  can  let  it  out  to  run  all  over  the 
bank.  It  ke^s  the  grass  very  green  and  pretty. 

We  have  so  many  horses  and  cows  that  are  not  ours. 
Papa  is  Ranger  now,  and  takes  up  all  strays.  Thee  don't 
know  about  this,  does  thee?  Well,  everybody  here  lets 
their  cows  and  horses  run  loose  in  the  woods.  Some- 
times they  don't  come  back,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
find  them.  We  heard  of  a  little  girl  this  fall  who  got  lost 
while  hunting  tor  the  cows.  Dark  came  on  her  and  she 
heard  the  wolves  howling.  It  was  very  late  when  she 
found  the  cows  all  huddled  together.  Her  father  found 
her  next  morning  fast  asleep  alongside  of  the  bell  cow. 
She  was  safe  and  sound.  I'm  glad  I  wasn't  that  little 
girl. 

All  the  cows  here  have  ear  marks.  William  Penn's 
cows  have  this  mark.  I  copied  it  from  Papa's  book :  .  ,  . 
It  must  hurt  to  have  their  ears  cut. 

I  also  found  this  in  the  book.  Papa  put  it  in  last 
summer;  — 
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"Att  the  fall  of  the  yeare  1684  there  came  a  long- 
bodyed  bb  cow  with  this  eare  marke.  She  was  very  mild, 
and  being  a  stranger,  after  pubHcation,  none  owmng  her, 
James  Harrison,  att  the  request  of  Luke  Brindley,  the 
Ranger,  wintered  h»,  and  upon  the  twenty-third  of  the 
7th  Mo.,  1685,  the  cow  was  daughtered  and  divided, 
two-thirds  to  the  Governor,  and  one-third  to  the  Ranger 
after  James  Harrison  had  60  lbs.  of  her  beef  for  the 
wintering  of  her." 

So  thee  sees  we  have  plenty  of  meat.  We  have  200 
shad  that  were  caught  last  spring  and  salted.  Some  of 
than  are  v«y  big.  The  boys  were  out  hunting  yester- 
d^  and  brought  in  two  wild  turkeys.  We  *I1  have  one  for 
dinner  on  Sxth-day,  which  is  Montltly  Meeting,  and  the 
otbor  on  First-day. 

Mamma  has  school  for  me  every  day.  She  is  the 
teacher  and  I  am  the  scholars,  I  am  head  of  my  class. 
Papa  says  if  I  keep  on  doing  that  well  he  will  send  me  to 
England  to  school  when  I  get  big.  Then  I'll  see  thee, 
grandma,  and  the  dear  old  place  I  love  so  well.  There  is 
no  more  room  on  the  paper  so  I  must  stop. 

With  lots  of  kisses  and  two  pats  for  dear  Old  Rover,  I 
remain  thy  afiFectionate  granddaughter, 

Sally  BHrNDLET,* 

Wages  were  higher  in  the  colonies  than  in  Eng- 
land.* At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  farm 
hands  in  New  England  were  paid  half  a  crown  aday ; 
if  they  were  hired  by  the  year  they  were  paid  from 

>  Sharple«:  A  Quoiwr  ExpirimtiU  in  OoMrnrntnt,  pp.  94-80. 

*  For  *  detailed  and  eztretnety  valuable  coB^)ilation  ot  wagte  and  oom- 
■aditf  prioea  bom  IflSO  to  1780,  Me  Weedoi:  Etonomu  and  Social  Hittory 
tf  If  no  Bn^oKd,  voi  n.  Appeal  A. 
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£14  to  £20  a  year  in  com,  cattle,  and  fish;  and  even 
at  that  day  it  was  noted  that  clothing  cost  more  in 
the  colonies  than  in  England.'  The  usual  wages 
of  skilled  laborers  in  Massachusetts,  Adams  says. 
were  from  sixty-five  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day;  those 
of  ordinary,  unskilled  laborers  two  shillings  or 
thirty-three  cents;  and,  fluctuations  of  currency 
apart,  these  wages  seem  to  have  generally  ruled 
imtil  the  end  of  theeighteenth  century.'  InEngland, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  cooks 
and  daiiy-maids  were  piud  £2  10a.  a  year;  mowers 
of  com  and  grass,  Is.  id.  a  day  without  meat  and 
drink,  and  only  6d.  with  food;  male  haymakers. 
lOd.  a  day  without  food,  and  5d  with;  female  hay- 
makers, Qd.;  rough  masons,  carpenters,  and  plow- 
men, bricklayers,  and  tilers,  la.  6d.  from  Lady  Day 
to  Michaelmas,  and  Is.  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady 
Day.  If  they  were  fed,  they  had  only  8d.  a  day  all 
the  year  round.  Gardeners  and  thatchers  were 
paid  at  the  same  rate.  Tailors  earned  6d.  a  day  with 
food,  lOd.  without;  spinners  earned  only  4-d.  daily 
without  food.  This  schedule  of  wages  lasted  into 
the  reign  of  George  I.' 

In  1 703,  in  Brain  tree,  in  Massachusetts,  lived  John 
Marshall,  mason,  carpenter,  painter,  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  militia,  and  pious  Puritan;  and 

■  JoMetyn:  An  Aeamnt  iff  Tuo  Voyaget  to  New  England,  pp.  WT-Oft. 

*  Adami:  Th-TM  Epitodet  <^  ManadtiiMlti  Hillary,  toI.  n,  p.  B8T. 

*  "BryaaivDAGti.y.APopidaTHuioTycftlu  UniUd^atm.-rtA.  m,  p.  1S7. 
CS-  Rogen:  A  Hutorf  (^  Agriaittit*  and  Pnett  m  England,  vol.  Tn,  put  n, 
p.  eiO,  tl  ttq. 
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being  a  Puritan  he  kept  a  diary,  for  the  Puritan  took 
as  naturally  to  making  entries  in  a  journal  as  he  did 
to  searching  his  Bible  for  texts.  Marshall  records 
under  date  of  Deconber,  1703,  "that  this  winter 
provision  hath  been  more  plenty  and  cheap  than  is 
frequently  known;  beef  for  six  farthings  per  pound, 
pork  at  twopence  the  most,  the  best  two  and  a  half 
p«ice,  Indian  [meal]  two  shillings  per  bushel,  mault 
barlay  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence." '  The  eight- 
e^ith  centiury  was  not  a  particularly  humane  age, 
and  in  England,  so  long  as  the  great  mass  of  labor 
was  given  just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  com- 
paratively in  touch,  society  was  satisfied  that  it  had 
done  all  that  was  required;  in  America  there  was 
□either  more  nor  less  humanity.  But  in  America, 
while  the  struggle  for  existence  was  in  one  respect 
more  severe,  in  another  it  pressed  with  less  severity; 
America  has  always  been  the  land  of  opportunity, 
and  the  opportunity  existed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
txury  just  as  it  does  in  the  twentieth  for  those  who 
recognize  it.  From  the  first  coming  of  the  English 
there  was  always  an  intense  demand  for  labor,  its 
scarcity  had  much  to  do  in  bridging  the  gulf  be- 
tween classes,  the  shortage  making  tabor  more  in- 
dependent than  in  Europe.  "The  fewness  and 
deamess  of  servants,"  Lowell  says,  "  made  it  neces- 
saiy  to  call  in  temporary  assistance  for  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  and  hence  arose  the  common  use  of 
the  word  'help.'    As  the  great  majority  kept  no 

*  Pnceedutgt  MiutaelumlU  Hubmeal  Socm^  vol.  I,  woood  MiieB,  I8S4. 
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servants  at  all,  and  yet  were  liable  to  need  them  for 
work  to  which  the  family  did  not  suffice,  as,  for 
instance,  in  harvest,  the  use  of  the  word  was  natu- 
rally extended  to  aU  kinds  of  service.  That  it  did 
not  have  its  origin  in  any  false  shame  at  the  con- 
dition itself,  induced  by  democratic  habits,  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  it  came  into  use  while  the  word 
'servant*  had  a  much  wider  apphcation  than  now, 
and  certainly  implied  no  social  stigma.  Downing 
and  Hooke,  each  at  different  times,  one  of  them 
so  late  as  1667,  wished  to  place  a  son  as  'servant' 
with  one  of  the  Winthrops.  Roger  Williams  writes 
of  his  daughter,  that  'she  desires  to  spend  some 
time  in  service,  and  liked  much  Mrs.  Brenton,  who 
wanted.'"* 

The  man  dissatisfied  with  his  condition  could 
easily  find  employment  elsewhere;  he  need  not  work 
as  a  farm  laborer,  but  could  take  up  a  farm  of  his 
own.  The  colonial  legislatures  attempted  to  trans- 
plant the  social  regulations  of  England,  and  keep 
the  laborer  to  a  fixed  place  of  residence,  but  what 
was  possible  in  England  was  impossible  in  the  colo- 
nies. Here  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  national 
characteristics  originate  and  are  developed  by  ac- 
cidental circumstances.  Necessity,  opportunity, 
the  conditions  under  which  society  was  then  or- 
ganized, gave  the  colonial  a  migratory  instinct,  and 
made  him  seek  out  a  place  that  seemed  to  offer  an 
opportunity  to  retrieve  failure.  While  the  inherited 

■  Lowell:  Awtong  My  Book;  vol.  i,  p.  203. 
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tradition  of  the  English  peasantry  was  an  almost 
limpet-like  attachment  to  the  soil  and  the  place  of 
bis  birth,  the  Englishman  in  America  was  early  filled 
with  a  spirit  of  mirest  whidi  displayed  itself  in  an 
adventmvus  desire  to  look  over  the  rim.  These  are 
qualities  that  have  become  part  of  the  fibre  of  the 
American,  to  whom  distance  means  nothing  and 
home  is  merely  a  convenient  designation.* 

*  Writing  in  ITSS  from  Yoric,  Penasylvsais,  Weld  notea  that  Uie  Germaiu 
MtUe  down  uid  nztly  rove  about;  "the  Amorican,  on  the  oontrary,  u  ot 
m  raring  diapcdtion.  and  whoUj'  regaidleu  of  the  ties  of  consanguinity;  he 
takca  his  vite  with  him,  goen  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  buries  bint* 
mU  in  the  woods,  hundreds  of  milea  distant  from  tbe  rest  of  the  family,  never 
peth^iB  to  see  them  a^in.  .  .  .  Beatless  and  diacoatcnted  with  what  they 
posse w,  they  are  forever  chan^ng.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  any  part  of  the 
ooottDent  to  fiad  a  man,  amongst  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  Ameri- 
caiN,  iriw  has  not  changed  hit  farm  and  his  rendence  many  different  times." 
—  Tnuda  Ikrough  lie  SlaU*  cj  North  Anmoa,  pp.  W-lOa 
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ROME  AND  AMERICA— A  CONTRAST;  NOT   A 
PARALLEL 

The  great  political  contribution  made  to  the  world 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  principle  of  Federalism,  which  a  century  later 
was  to  become  known  as  Imperialism.  From  Eu- 
rope, America  borrowed  her  political  philosophy; 
her  institutions  had  been  modeled  uid  her  intellect 
influenced  by  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  prac- 
tices of  English  civilization  derived  from  its  various 
sources.  Now  America  begins  to  mould  a  political 
philosophy  of  her  own. 

No  human  institution  springs  matured  from  the 
brain  of  any  one  man;  no  one  man  is  sole  originator 
of  a  thought,  although  he  may  have  been  the  first 
to  give  it  expression,  which  entitles  him,  so  far  as 
the  world  is  concerned,  to  the  priority  of  invention. 
Ideas  that  are  in  the  mind  of  one  man  are  in  the 
minds  of  many  others,  they  are  in  the  air;  and  al- 
though they  remain  imexpressed  they  unconsciously 
influence  thought  tmtil  the  time  comes  when  they 
find  utterance  and  make  themselves  felt.  Federal- 
ism was  a  discovery  when  it  was  first  applied  to 
America.  Until  that  time  the  world  had  known  the 
existence  of  no  federated  republic  as  it  exists  in  the 
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place  of  its  birth  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  The 
so-called  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  no  more 
republics  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  thMi  their 
people  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
From  Rome  to  England,  in  the  day  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, in  mediaeval  times,  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  a  period  so  late  as  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
centiuy,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  history  re- 
cords numerous  instances  of  bunds  and  confedera- 
tions, of  republics  and  allied  states,  of  leagues  and 
coalitions,  whose  people  were  united,  sometimes 
for  the  moment  and  again  for  years,  for  a  common 
purpose,  usually  to  resist  aggression  and  not  infre- 
qumtly  to  carry  on  a  war  of  aggression,  to  spread 
commerce,  or  to  gain  territory.  But  these  unions 
of  political  expediency  were  no  more  republics  as 
America  taught  the  world  the  meaning  of  republi- 
canism than  was  the  Germanic  Confederation  a 
republic  or  Britain  a  democracy  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons.  "Old  germs  had  brought  forth  new  fruits 
that  were  essentially  original  and  that  fairly  may  be 
called  American.  Tlie  natural  product  thus  evolved 
was  a  cluster  of  distinct  and  essentially  free  com- 
munities. The  idea  of  joining  these  communities 
for  common  defense  and  general  welfare  grew  so 
naturally  under  the  then  existing  conditions  that 
the  resultant  notion  of  a  republic  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  called  American."' 
The  world  reveres  a  fetish,  and  the  more  ob- 

>  A«a7:  ^  Sidorji  qflit  Vwited  atabt  and  iU  PitjU,  vol.  n  p.  Stl    - 
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scured  it  is  in  tradition  and  covered  with  the  patina 
of  the  ages  the  more  avidly  will  the  sciolist  vener- 
ate it;  and  the  universal  passion  for  education  has 
given  three  quarters  of  mankind  a  smattering  of 
knowledge  and  relieved  it  of  the  burden  of  thinking. 
Every  schoolboy  has  been  taught  that  Rome  was  a 
republic,  and  he  carries  that  belief  with  himthrou^ 
life.  Rome  is  the  horrible  example  to  Americans. 
Rome  was  great,  but  Rome  perished  because  she 
gave  herself  up  to  corruption  and  luxury.  As  Rome 
died,  so  shall  the  United  States  unless  she  heeds  the 
warning  and  turns  back  to  the  Spartan  life  of  the 
fathers. 

Spencer  somewhCTe  terms  history  the  Newgate 
Calendar  of  nations,  —  a  very  happy  character- 
ization, —  and  it  mi^t  also  with  equal  truth  be 
termed  the  epic  of  fairy  tales,  for  the  pages  of  his- 
tory are  strewn  with  myth.  The  most  popular  of  all 
the  historical  fables,  which  has  perhaps  done  more 
mischief  than  all  the  others  combined,  by  having 
perverted  and  confused  the  youthful  mind,  even 
the  inquiring  mind  of  more  mature  years,  is  the 
legend  of  the  "Roman  Republic,"  and  the  attempt 
to  draw  from  it  a  moral  applicable  to  the  American 
Republic.  Rome,  it  is  true,  was  a  republic  in  name 
and  the  pre-Christian  conception  of  republicanism, 
but  it  affords  no  more  just  measure  of  comparison 
with  present  conditions  than  the  statistics  of  railway 
accidents  when  Stephenson  started  the  Rocket 
on  its  first  memorable  journey  would  determine 
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whether  railway  traveUng  is  more  dangerous  now 
than  it  was  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

In  the  time  of  the  Consuls  there  existed  no  real 
democracy  and  no  true  republic.  There  was  always 
a  dictator,  sometimes  so  officially  styled  and  at 
other  times  masquerading  under  a  gentler  name, 
who  held  power  not  at  the  will  of  the  people  but  by 
the  force  of  his  legions  or  the  more  simple  and  direct 
method  of  bribery.  The  essence  of  democracy  is  the 
power  of  the  pet^le,  —  it  is  the  one  power  which  is 
effective  iQ  the  United  States,  fashionable  although 
it  is  to  sneer  at  the  people  and  to  magnify  the  power 
of  the  political  and  plutocratic  boss,  —  and  that 
power  can  only  rest  on  universal  suffrage,  which 
makes  every  individual  member  <^  society  a  "sov- 
ereign," even  if  through  his  own  laches  he  surrenders 
his  sovereign  rights.  In  the  Roman  Republic  did 
the  people  ever  exercise  sovereign  rights?'  Instead 
of  the  suffrage  being  universal,  it  was  restricted;  in- 
stead of  the  Tribunes  being  subordinate  to  the  law, 
they  were  superior  to  it;  instead  of  taking  their 
authority  from  the  pet^le,  they  bribed  them.'  It 
was  always  a  one-man  power;  always  one  unscrupu- 
lous or  ambitious  man  was  contending  against  an- 
other; if  bribery  failed,  "bands  of  supporters"  re- 

■  CJ.  Gnizot:  EiHory  tf  CinliaatioH,  Bigbtteuth  Lecture,  patmn. 

■  "To  incieaae  the  popoUritr  ot  fan  cauae  he  (Clodiiu)  then  began  lo  bribe 
tbe  public  with  wbt^Male  dooatkau  at  com  bought  up  in  all  parU  ot  IXaiy. 
matiiig  on  thi«  purpose  tbe  money  brought  bome  b7  Fompey,  which  waa  to 
have  lerved  for  tbe  adminiftiation  <d  Csaar'a  Land  L«w."  —  Feneco,  TIf 
Onatnsm  and  Dtelmt  tf  Rome,  toI.  n,  p.  ».  "  "'-^ 
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sisted  "hired  ruffians";'  fearing  to  offend  a  Pompcy 
and  yet  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  a  formidable  col- 
league, the  Tribunes  would  pass  a  law  and  then 
nullify  it  by  a  provision,  so  that  the  whole  political 
history  of  Rome  is  full  of  "these  strange  legal  expe- 
dients."* If  Rome  had  her  Clodius,  Greece  had  her 
Cleon.  When  Rome  fought,  it  is  true  she  employed 
her  own  citizens,  but  her  ranks  were  augmented 
with  mercenaries;  Ciesar,  who  had  entered  Gaul 
as  the  destroyer  of  the  German  powo*,  enrolled  the 
Germans  against  the  Gauk,  and  it  was  "the  vig- 
orous horsemen  of  Germany"  who  routed  the  cav- 
alry of  Vercingetorix  and  enabled  Ceesar  to  capture 
Alesia.' 

The  splendor  of  Rome  was  its  degradation,  in  its 
greatness  were  the  seeds  of  decay.  The  power  and 
popularity  of  the  plutocrats  wa«  bought  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  plebeians;  the  rich  debauched  the 
poor;  the  poor  demoralized  the  rich.  Temples  were 
erected  by  patrons  of  extravagant  feasts  and  games, 
not  to  gratify  a  love  of  art  or  to  satisfy  their  gaier- 
ous  impulses,  but  because  the  surest  means  to  gain 
popular  favor  was  lavish  e^>aiditure,  which  often 
could  not  be  avoided.  Hie  vain  or  ambitious  man 
was  either  flattered  into  giving  or  forced  to  yield  to 
the  coercion  of  the  mob,  which  knew  it  had  but 
to  demand  and  its  demand  would  be  satisfied.* 

*  Fkimo:  Oy.  c^  p.  90.  ■  F^Rcn:  Op.ti^p.aO. 

*  P^mn:  Op.<iL,p.lSS  ttrnf. 

*  Cy.  DO:  ItMM  Soni^ /n»  .Vm  !•  Jf « 
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This  great  splendor  has  never  been  America's, 
and  America's  it  can  never  be.  Because  there  has 
been  no  splendor  in  this  sense,  there  has  been  no 
decay ;  there  can  be  no  decay  brou^t  about  through 
the  poor  being  debased  by  the  ri<^  and  their  moral 
fibre  destroyed.  Critics  have  seen  atavism  in  the 
prodigal  benefactions  of  American  millionaires,  in 
their  endowments  of  hospitals  and  universities  and 
libraries,  in  their  purchase  of  art  treasures,  in  their 
munificence  as  patrons  —  the  American  captain  of 
industry  self-made  is  the  Roman  patrician  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Curiously  enough,  —  and  it  is 
this  that  breaks  the  parallel  and  destroys  the  dan- 
ger, —  the  American  millionaire  who  is  philanthro- 
pist or  patron  is  never  politician,  he  is  never  ambi- 
tious for  honors  or  office,  his  gifts  buy  no  rewards. 
An  instructive  essay  might  be  written  on  this  ex- 
traordinary phase  of  American  ch^acter,  the  like  of 
whidi  no  other  nation  can  offer.  The  essayist,  if  he 
had  made  a  careful  study  (A  American  social  condi- 
tions and  was  familiar  with  those  in  Europe,  would 
doubtless  point  out,  not  in  the  way  of  criticism  but 
as  a  sociological  phase  worthy  of  the  investigator, 
that  in  England,  for  instance,  philanthropy  is  one  of 
the  surest  foundations  for  the  creation  of  a  family 
name,  for  if  the  benefaction  is  sufficiently  large 
national  gratitude  will  find  its  expression  in  a  peer- 
age; or,  insufficient  to  earn  nobiliary  honors,  it  may 
be  capitalized  into  political  preferment;*  in  France 

*  "For  in  Epgliwd  great  mslth  cui,  by  uiiiig  tbe  spproprUte  autiio^ 
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a  gift  to  the  state  m^  win  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  in  Avery  European  country  there 
is  a  sure  reward  for  public  service.  For  the  American 
there  can  be  no  national  honors,  unless  it  be  a  statue 
after  his  death  or  a  post-office  named  in  his  honor 
while  he  is  living;  he  has  closed  the  door  to  a  political 
career  when  he  becomes  a  public  ben^actor.  The 
late  Secretary  Hay  once  humorously  remarked  to 
me,  when  a  volunteer  officer  had  been  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  establishment  for 
a  sensational  exploit  that  appealed  to  popular  im- 
agination, "In  this  country  we  have  no  ribbon;  we 
either  make  a  man  a  brigadier-general  or  an  IX.D." 
To-<lay  there  is  not  a  single  man  in  public  life 
distinguished  because  of  his  magnificent  charity  or 
munificent  patronage;  not  one  of  the  men  who  have 
founded  schools  or  built  libraries  or  endowed  hos- 
pitals with  royal  disregard  of  cost  is  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  or  in  either  House  of  Congress,  or  in 
the  diplomatic  service.  To  forestall  the  superficial 
critic,  the  essayist  will  demolish  the  absurd  theory 
that  politicians  are  of  a  different  class  or  of  a  lower 
order  morally  than  philanthropists,  or  that  public 
service  and  philanthropy  are  incompatible  in  a  re- 
public ;  for  he  will  be  able  to  show  that  there  are  in 
Congress  many  men  who  have  given  generously 
in  proportion  to  their  means  and  who  subscribe  to 
many  good  causes,  but  who  make  no  parade  of  their 

pnctically  buf  iwik  [rtHO  Uuwe  irtio  bcatow  it."  —  Biyra:  Tis  Aattrita* 
CoNmomeM&h,  vol.  n,  p,  7U. 
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beneficence,  and  who  have  not  used  charity  to  ad- 
vance their  political  fortunes. 

Seeking  for  a  reason,  he  shall  perhaps  discover 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  that  complex  and  contradic- 
tory structure  of  the  American  mind,  which  is  as  in- 
goiuous  as  it  is  suspicious,  and  as  magnanimous  as 
it  is  envious.  The  American  ia  jealous  of  his  inde- 
pendence; he  is  so  distrustful  lest  his  political  in- 
t^rity  be  tampered  with  —  not  his  personal  politi- 
cal integrity,  which  is  a  thing  between  every  man 
and  his  conscience,  but  the  integrity  of  his  political 
institutions  —  that  he  will  not  tolerate  wholesale 
bribery  in  the  form  of  disinterested  benevolence, 
because  if  so  it  would  be  easy  for  the  rich  man  to 
buy  the  office  he  wants.  It  is  practical  common 
sense  which  makes  the  American  keep  politics  and 
philanthropy  apart.  Our  essayist,  to  exhaust  his 
theme,  would  show  there  are  other  reasons. 

In  America  millionaires  are  too  unpopular  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  hope  for  pohtieal  success; 
in  the  acquisition  of  their  fortunes  they  have  too 
often  trampled  on  the  weak  and  aroused  the  resent- 
ment of  the  people;  the  power  of  money  has  made 
th^n  scornful  of  public  opinion;  the  apocryphal  re- 
joinder attributed  to  a  captain  of  industry  —  "the 
public  be  damned  "  —  was  the  popular  understand- 
ing of  the  millionaire's  ethical  code  and  accepted 
as  concretely  representing  his  utter  indifference  to 
the  rights  of  the  people.  In  his  pursuit  of  fortune 
the  very  rich  man  has  given  his  opponents  too 
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many  weapons  to  use  against  him,  he  has  given  the 
demagogue  the  one  unanswerable  argument  —  his 
wealth;  {or  in  a  democracy  more  than  anywhere 
else,  in  a  land  of  great  opportxmity  where  until  re- 
cently fortunes  were  made  and  not  inherited,  the 
possession  of  great  wealth  arouses  the  passions  of 
the  less  successful,  who,  having  sought  their  oppor- 
tunity and  missed  it,  decry  the  successful  man  and 
accuse  him  of  dishonesty  to  salve  their  own  failure, 
and  make  of  poverty  the  handmaidrai  of  virtue.  It 
follows  that  the  state  is  deprived  of  the  services  of 
many  men  of  eminent  abilities  and  unblemished 
private  life,  whose  training  peculiarly  fits  them  to 
take  part  in  the  business  of  government,  who  would 
give  to  the  people  the  same  devotion  which  they 
had  used  for  their  own  profit,  —  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people. 

A  sociological  investigator,  no  matter  how  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  his  work,  faces  two  dan- 
gers. There  is  always  a  tendency  to  generalize, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  misleading;  and  he 
is  betrayed  into  believing  that  conditions  are  pecu- 
liar to  political  or  social  institutions,  whereas  they 
are  world-wide  and  universal  phenomena.  It  is  not 
atone  in  America  that  the  business  man,  the  com- 
mercial man  of  affairs,  holds  aloof  from  politics. 
Bodley  «5>Iains  at  some  length  why  a  French  man- 
ufacturer prefers  not  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Palais  Bourbon,'  and  his  reasons  are 

■  Bodley:  Fraae*,  toI.  i,  p.  177  d  leq. 
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not  greatly  dissimilar  to  those  which  restrain  the 
American  of  corresponding  type.  "Modem  indus- 
trial communities,"  an  English  writer  says,  referring 
to  Parliamentary  representation,  "have  so  far  not 
been  very  successful  in  bringing  to  bear  on  the  work 
of  government  any  large  share  of  the  talent  which 
has  been  devoted  to  science,  commerce,  learning, 
and  finance."* 

While  in  America  the  public  accepts  gifts  from 
its  rich  men,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  accepted  with  sul- 
lenness  rather  than  with  gratitude,  with  the  feeling 
that  the  public  is  only  getting  back  its  tithe  of  what 
has  been  wnmg  from  it,  but  it  is  not  taking  a  bribe 
to  be  paid  for  later  in  civic  honors.  Perhaps,  as  the 
idealism  of  the  American  would  suggest,  there  is  the 
further  feeling,  both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
milliottaire,  that  well-doing  deserves  no  other  re- 
ward than  its  own'  gratification,  and  opportunity 
imposes  its  obligation.  The  rich  man  who  left  his 
native  village  a  bare-footed  boy  gives  to  it  park 
and  church  and  library,  because  for  the  place  of  his 
birth  he  cherishes  a  deep  and  abiding  a£Fection;  the 
millionaire  endows  hospital  or  university  because 
he  has  suffered  with  the  poor  and  struggled  with  the 
ambitious;  and  although  he  may  take  advantage 
of  the  poor  in  business, — which  is  the  material,  — 
his  idealism  must  find  its  expression.  It  is  not  the 
atavism  of  the  Roman  but  the  atavism  of  the  Puri- 
tan, whose  rule  of  iron  was  illiberal  and  narrowing, 

'  Jjom:  n«  Otmnumei  4  ^nflnn^  p-  SOi. 
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but  wlio  made  men  liberal  and  broad  by  teaching 
them  to  think  for  themselves.  Every  college  and 
every  library  built  by  a  millionaire  is  a  menace  to 
the  power  of  his  class,  every  stone  in  every  struc- 
ture is  a  vantage-ground  from  which  the  proleta- 
riat can  with  greater  intelligence  and  more  skillful 
weapons  carry  on  the  attack  against  plutocracy, 
but  wealth  furnishes  the  weapons,  which  are  not  to 
lead  to  its  undoing,  but  to  bring  about  a  closer  cor- 
respondence between  classes.  The  man  who  has 
made  bis  money  has  usually  gratified  his  ambition 
and  finds  a  satisfaction  in  generous  giving,  but  in 
politics  no  attraction.  The  conclusion  of  our  essay- 
ist will  be  that  between  Rome  and  America  there  is 
no  analogy;  the  American  need  have  no  fear  that 
the  fate  of  Rome  awaits  him,  or  that  the  power  of 
wealth  which  corrupted  Rome  will  destroy  him. 

One  other  point  of  contrast  must  not  be  omitted. 
America  is  the  one  country  that  has  never  had  a 
great  standing  army,  the  one  country  whose  ruler 
has  never  owed  his  power  to  the  army,  or  who 
has  been  held  in  place  by  the  army,  or  where  the 
army  has  exercised  political  influence.  The  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  England  even  long  after  Puritanism  had 
planted  America,  is  the  history  of  legions  and  ar- 
mies who  gave  vitality  to  politics  and  on  whom 
their  chief  relied  when  the  people  rose  in  protest. 
No  American  President  has  seized  the  Presidency 
or  surrounded  himself  with  bayonets;   no  candi- 
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date  has  attempted  to  tamper  with  the  loyalty  of 
the  army. 

Nor  can  I  leave  the  subject  —  for  it  is  intimately 
associated  with  it  and  is  still  further  corroboration 
that  there  is  no  parallel  between  conditions  existing 
in  Rome  and  those  in  America  at  the  present  time 
—  without  calling  attention  to  the  very  striking  fact 
that  to-day  in  the  public  life  of  America  there  is  not 
a  single  man  who  bears  the  name  of  any  man  who 
played  a  part  Id  the  Revolution,  or  whose  name  was 
appended  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or 
who  sat  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Consti- 
tution. When  I  say  there  is  not  "a  single  man,"  I 
beheve  I  am  speaking  with  literal  exactness  and  not 
using  a  generality.  In  every  other  country  of  whidi 
we  have  any  record,  a  ruling  class  establishes  itself 
by  the  perpetuation  of  historical  family  names,  in 
which  the  tradition  of  the  family  is  maintained,  and 
one  or  more  of  its  members  accept  public  service 
either  as  an  obligation  due  to  the  state  or  still  fur- 
ther to  increase  the  importance  of  the  family  or  to 
add  to  its  dignity  and  position.  In  America,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  historic  families  do  not 
perpetuate  themselves.  There  are  in  public  life  a 
few,  a  very  few,  men  who  can  trace  their  descent 
collaterally  to  colonial  times,  but  the  possessors  of 
historic  names  have  gone.  Neither  in  statecraft  nor 
diplomacy  are  there  any  Washingtons  or  Adamses 
or  Jeffersons  or  Madisons  or  Monroes  or  Jacksons; 
no  Franklins  or  Otises  or  Hamiltons  or  Shermans; 
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no  Marions  or  Greenes  or  Putnams  or  Lees.  The 
men  whose  genius  welded  the  scattered  colonies  into 
an  empire  and  set  the  infant  nation  on  its  way  to 
greatness  either  died  childless  or  —  which  is  another 
extraordinaiy  thing  —  Irft  small  families,  and  that 
in  itself  is  noteworthy  in  a  day  when  the  average 
family  was  large  and  there  were  usually  sons  enough 
to  keep  the  family  name  alive. 

It  is  not  less  remarkable  that  the  same  phenome- 
non in  statesmanship  has  its  counterpart  in  finance 
and  commerce.  There  were  men  in  the  early  days 
who  were  the  pioneers  in  banking  and  manufactur- 
ing and  who  laid  the  foundation  for  family  wealth 
and  name.  These  men,  who  were  always  more  or 
less  associated  with  politics  and  government  in  the 
colonial  era,  who  were  resourceful  and  bold,  whose 
ships  carried  their  ventures  on  every  sea,  who  made 
America  a  great  commercial  nation  loi^  before  her 
,  political  power  or  her  physical  strength  were  recog- 
nized, who  showed  their  genius  in  trade  as  their  con- 
temporaries proved  it  in  statesmanship,  left  their 
fortunes  to  sons  whose  names  disappeared  after  a 
few  generations.  In  commerce  as  in  public  service 
the  men  who  to-day  dominate  are  not  the  men  who 
bear  historic  names,  not  the  men  who  can  trace 
tJieir  descent  back  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  first 
bankers  or  the  first  ironmasters  or  weavers,  but  men 
who  have  no  kinship  with  these  founders  of  an  in- 
dustry; "new"  men  in  every  sense  of  the  word.' 

.  I  "Bun  orer  Uw  lUt  of  the  infaeriton  at  GimdcmI  piuple,  and  jtia  en- 
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I  have  no  explanation  to  offer  for  a  very  extraor- 
dinary state  of  affairs,  but  the  facts  are  surprising 
enough  to  warrant  some  thought.  One  would  nat- 
urally imagine  they  would  have  received  the  atten- 
tion of  American  writers;  but  American  investiga- 
tors, so  far  as  my  reading  is  a  guide,  have  not  given 
the  subject  any  consideration. 

What  bearing  has  this  glimpse  at  Rome  on  the 
development  of  the  American  people  ?  In  so  far  as 
Rome  influenced  or  affected  American  character, 
none  at  all,  but  in  the  strength  of  contrast  is  shown 
that  American  political  institutions  and  the  texture 
of  the  American  mind  are  native  to  the  soil  and  have 
developed  as  the  result  of  new  conditions  confront- 
ing the  children  of  an  older  stock.  They  borrowed 
from  all  the  world,  but  out  of  the  material  that  long 
had  been  used  they  fashioned  something  new. 

oouDtcr  Mine  nitaeaUiig  lurprwea.  Yon  will  find  amang  them  no  VoDder- 
bOt  w<wUut7  eqmi^ied  to  renew  tbe  prestige  of  Iiii  house;  no  A«U>r  to  t«ke  a 
leadCT's  place  aa  tbe  wielder  ol  our  greatest  bereditaiy  fortune;  no  Gould  to 
■it  with  authority  on  the  mooey  throne.  Initead,  newer  names  —  the  names 
ol  tdf-made  men  —  dominale  tbe  roster  of  the  Wall  Street  rulers  of  to- 
morrow." —  Mitrutf't  Magamat,  Msy,  1911,  p.  Ut. 
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A  COUNTRY  WITHOUT  A  CAPITAL 

From  the  beginiiiiig  American  political  and  social 
institutions  were  distinguished  from  those  of  any 
other  country  or  people  by  three  causes  that  vitally 
affected  national  character.  These  are  first,  that 
in  essence  America  has  always  been  a  democracy, 
although  it  was  less  democratic  before  the  Revolu- 
tion than  it  has  since  become;  second,  that  in  its 
wars  mercenaries  were  never  enlisted.  That  at 
times  the  Indians  were  found  fighting  with  the  colo- 
nists did  not  make  of  them  a  hired  soldiery  ready 
to  sell  their  swords  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  had  become  part  of  the 
political  system  of  the  Old  World;  and  again,  the 
Americans  never  entered  into  an  alliance  —  the  as- 
sistance rendered  them  by  France  in  the  Revolu- 
tion was  not  an  alliance  in  the  political  sense.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  that  these  things 
tended  to  produce  that  intense  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  independence,  that  almost  religious  belief  in 
their  own  strength  and  endeavor,  that  faith  in  vic- 
tory and  the  ability  to  surmount  obstacles  and  over- 
come all  dangers  and  adversities,  which  are  such 
marked  characteristics  of  the  American  people. 
The  third  cause  is  perhaps  of  all  the  most  curious. 
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and  shows  again  what  little  weight  historians  have 
attached  to  national  psychology,  and  yet  how  essen- 
tial its  knowledge  it  we  are  really  to  understand  the 
minute  and  often  dissociated  and  seemingly  unim- 
portant causes  that  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  national  character. 

We  are  to  study  the  history  of  a  people  who  from 
their  beginning  and  up  to  the  present  day  have 
never  had  a  capital,  in  which  there  has  never  been 
one  great  centre  to  which  gravitated  by  the  natural 
force  of  attraction  all  that  was  best  and  worst, 
which  held  the  highest  intellectual  and  social  de- 
velopment, which  set  for  the  whole  country  the 
fashions,  to  which  men  turned  as  irresistibly  in 
search  of  fame  or  fortune  as  in  the  time  of  Ceesar 
every  Roman  looked  to  Rome,  or  as  in  our  own  day 
every  provincial,  who  has  only  his  courage  and 
brains  to  inspire  him,  "goes  up  "  to  London  to  begin 
his  conquest  of  the  world,  or  the  Frenchman  of  the 
departments  sets  out  for  Paris  hopeful  of  grasping 
the  end  of  the  rainbow.*  It  is  true  that  there  is  to- 
day in  the  United  States  a  political  capital,  a  com- 
mercial metropolis,  and  numerous  local  political 
and  commercial  centres,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
from  the  beginning,  in  colonial  times  and  until  the 
Revolution,  each  colony  had  its  seat  of  government 
—  in  Massachusetts,  Boston;  in  Maryland,  Anna- 
polis; in  the  Carolinas,  Charleston,  and  so  on  — 
just  as  to-day  each  state  has  its  capital;  but  that  is 

'  Cf.  Btyce;  Th»  Ammam  ConmoniMotA,  loL  a.  duq>.  cxm. 
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entirely  different  from  Rome  or  London  or  Paris. 
Rome,  like  a  great  spider,  sucked  blood  from  the 
provinces,*  and  it  was  in  one  sense  destructive  and 
in  another  sense  beneficial  that  the  capital  exercised 
this  centripetal  force  over  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  made  both  for  liberality  and  intolerance,  it  broad- 
ened as  well  as  narrowed, —  curious  as  the  asser- 
tion may  sound,  —  it  brought  about  an  intense  pro- 
vincialism, or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
term  it  locahsm.  The  metropolis  set  the  fashions  in 
everything,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action;  nothing 
was  considered  worthy  unless  it  had  first  received 
the  imprimatur  of  the  capital,  with  the  result  that 
initiative  was  destroyed,  and  the  country  slavishly 
accepted  what  the  whim  of  the  metropolis  saw  fit  to 
impose  upon  it. 

In  all  that  went  to  make  progress,  whether  intel- 
lectual or  material,  the  trend  of  thought  was  not 
that  of  the  country  at  large,  but  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  men  who  lived  remote  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  who  frequently  had  httle 
sympathy  with  them,  whose  condition  was  different 
from  theirs,  who  were,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  su- 
perior class,  —  superior  in  culture,  or  courage,  or 
cunning;  —  but  whose  very  superiority  made  them 
a  class  by  themselves;  who  through  selfishness,  and 
perhaps  more  often  through  ignorance,  were  unable 
to  understand  what  the  people  thought  or  wanted, 
or  what  would  best  contribute  to  their  welfare.  It  is 

'  Pemro:  Tht  Ortatntu  and  Dtdine  <>f  Rime,  vd.  t,  p.  lU. . 
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often  observed  that  to-day  the  real  strength  of  a 
nation  is  to  be  found  not  in  its  capital  but  in  its 
provinces;  that  London  is  not  England  nor  Paris 
France.  This  may  be  true,  —  my  knowledge  of 
France  is  too  superficial  to  enable  me  to  o£fer  an 
opinion,  but  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  I  accept 
it  as  a  generalization  m»%ly,  needing  modification 
and  qualification,  —  but  it  is  indisputable  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  even  at  a 
later  day,  throughout  all  Europe,  it  was  the  capital 
that  was  really  the  country;  it  was  the  capital  that 
influenced  all  outside  of  it,  and  not  the  country 
which  colored  the  thought  of  the  capital;  and  in 
saying  this  I  do  not  forget  the  power  exercised 
by  the  yeomanry  of  England  or  the  burghers  of 
mediseval  Europe. 

This  centripetal  social  force  exercised  another  in- 
fluence equally  as  great  in  the  evolution  of  society 
and  the  formation  of  character,  and  brought  about 
national  characteristics  and  introduced  certain  de- 
sirable social  institutions  which  have  never  existed 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  absence  of  which  is 
felt  to-day.  Rome,  when  nations  were  to  be  con- 
quered or  subject  peoples  to  be  governed,  sent  forth 
her  preetors  and  her  proconsuls,  who  brought  with 
them  the  civilization,  the  virtues,  the  vices  of  Rome 
for  the  alien  to  emulate.  In  other  parts  of  Europe 
it  was  the  same.  Organized  society  has  always  been 
in  layers  —  a  noble  and  privileged  class  at  the  top, 
and  intermediate  strata  down  to  the  lowest,'the  mass 
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of  the  people,  villeins  or  serfs  orf reemen,  according  to 
the  social  conscience  of  the  time.  The  highest  class 
naturally  centred  at  the  capital,  but  representa- 
tives of  its  order  —  great  landed  proprietors,  feu- 
dal lords,  heads  of  clans  —  were  scattered  over  the 
country  and  their  influence  was  felt  throughout  the 
land.  Coming  down  to  modem  times,  we  see  how 
this  custom  has  survived  in  a  modified  form  and  the 
power  it  has  exerted  in  the  civilization  of  races.  In 
England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  but  per- 
haps more  strikingly  so  in  England  than  in  other 
countries,  a  modem  patriarchal  and  feudal  system 
still  exists,  although  unrecognized.  The  great  terri- 
torial magnates  of  England,  the  men  of  historical 
name  who  have  been  the  real  rulers  of  Britain,  divide 
their  time  between  the  capital  and  the  country, 
bringing  to  the  country  the  social  customs  of  the 
capital,  influencing  the  manners  of  and  setting  a 
standard  for  the  coimtry  to  follow.  It  follows  then 
that  there  is  always  a  nexus  between  country  and 
capital;  that  as  in  the  old  days  the  great  lord  from 
the  capital  brought  with  him  to  his  province  the 
ways  and  manners  of  the  city,  set  up  his  miniature 
court  and  gave  to  rural  life  a  savor  of  urban;  so  to- 
day the  influence  of  the  capital  is  constantly  widen- 
ing and  is  the  example  set  for  the  countryside.  The 
manners  and  customs  and  point  of  view  of  the  castle 
or  ch&teau  impress  the  country  gentry  who  are  the 
intimates  of  the  hereditary  proprietor;  in  turn  these 
persons  next  in  the  social  scale  have  a  moulding 
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influence  on  those  below  them,  and  in  this  way  the 
circle  is  ever  expanding  and  the  whole  social  and 
intellectual  fabric  of  the  nation  is  woven  by  the 
hands  of  the  upper  classes  whose  roots  are  buried 
deep  in  the  soil,  but  who  give  to  the  capital  its 
pectdiar  distinction. 

This  Old  World  organization  of  society  has  caused 
many  acute  European  observers  of  America  to  make 
a  serious  mistake.  Recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
governing  class  in  their  own  countries,  that  it  is  the 
dasses  who  rule  —  or  rather,  really  a  very  small 
and  select  class  —  and  not  the  masses,  they  believe 
the  same  thing  exists  in  America,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple are  dominated  by  the  intellect  and  culture  of  the 
upper  circle  of  the  cities.  In  America  we  know  that 
every  movement  derives  its  strength  by  being  vital- 
ized from  below  and  not  by  being  quickened  from 
above.  It  is  true  that  the  inspiration  may  often 
come  from  what,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  precise 
terminology,  may  be  described  as  the  "best"  peo- 
ple, but  it  is  not  true  —  and  the  assertion  will  not 
be  challenged  by  any  exact  student  of  American 
society  —  that  the  "best"  people  can  impose  their 
will  or  their  thought  on  the  people  at  large,  or  that 
there  exists  a  governing  or  gutm-goveming  class; 
for  not  even  the  "professional  politicians,"  of  whom 
we  hear  so  much,  are  a  mandarin  caste.  It  is  again 
only  the  exact  truth  to  say  that  the  inspiration  for 
great  political  or  social  movements  often  comes 
bubbling  from  the  subterranean  depths  of  *'the 
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people"  far  removed  from  cultural  impulse;  but 
whether  the  impetus  is  derived  from  above  or  be- 
low, it  cannot  exert  its  force  imless  the  power  of 
the  people  —  as  distinguished  from  a  class  —  is 
behind  it. 

In  America  there  has  never  been  the  centripetal 
force  of  the  metropolis,  and  it  no  more  exists  to- 
day than  it  did  three  hundred  years  ago  when  the 
land  was  imbroken  and  the  Indian  roamed  at  will. 
Instead  of  the  capital,  like  a  great  spider,  sucking 
blood  from  the  provinces,  the  colonial  capitals  in- 
fused their  life-blood  into  the  wilderness  and  created 
new  provinces;  it  was  their  blood  and  their  brawn 
that  always  widened  the  English  influence  and 
wrested  from  the  wilderness  a  new  foothold.  We 
have  seen  that  family  migration  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Connecticut;  the  stream  of  emigration 
turned  from  New  England  to  New  York;  the  dis- 
contented and  the  adventurous  going  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Rhode  Island;  the  Carolines  recruited 
by  Virginia.  Later  we  shall  see  how  New  England 
fed  the  West,  how  the  old  West  gave  of  her  children 
to  the  farth^  West,  how  that  human  tide  was  car- 
ried up  from  the  South  to  break  on  the  plains  of  a 
newer  West.  We  shall  observe  always  a  centrifugal 
motion,  never  a  centripetal;  we  shall  constantly 
notice  the  phenomenon  of  the  capital  or  the  centre 
of  population  sending  out  its  sons  to  engage  in  new 
conquest,  but  we  shaU  never  have  to  study  the  oc- 
topus-like  capital  stretching  out  its  tentacles  and 
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straDgUng  the  provinces.  Toward  the  latter  end  of 
the  nineteenth  centuiy  populous  centres  stimulated 
the  ambitions  of  men  in  smaller  places,  who  saw  in 
the  city  the  chance  to  win  the  great  prize;  but  this 
movement,  which  is  world-wide,  which  has  increased 
the  area  and  population  of  London  and  Paris  and 
New  York,  which  follows  logically  as  the  character 
of  a  people  changes  from  agricultural  to  iudustrial 
and  manufactures  take  the  place  of  husbandry,  has 
left  unchanged  that  unique  system  of  decentraliza- 
tion which  exists  in  America. 

We  must  examine  still  further  into  the  effect  on 
character  which  followed  from  this  peculiar  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  One  effect  is  so  evident 
that  it  is  apparent  even  to  the  most  superficial.  As 
the  result  of  a  political  and  social  system  there  ex- 
ists among  Americans  greater  local  pride  than  is  to 
be  found  among  any  other  people.  This  pride  of 
locaUty,  which  has  been  loosely  termed  patriotism, 
is  another  of  those  inheritances  of  colonial  days. 
*'There  was  little  in  common  between  the  Puritan 
colonist  and  the  Greek  of  antiquity,  but  they  were 
alike  in  the  intensity  of  their  local  patriotism  and  in 
their  vivid  sense  of  a  citizenship,  which,  if  not  lim- 
ited to  a  single  town,  was  at  least  bounded  by  rigid 
conditions  of  space.  Thus  in  the  New  England 
Confederation  as  in  the  Achaian  League  the  newer 
and  the  wider  claims  never  overrode  the  older  alle- 
giance. The  New  Englander  remained  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  as  did  the  other  of 
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Sikyon  or  Megalopolis."*  Every  American  is  first 
of  all  an  American,  but  what  the  tribe  was  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  so  the  state  is  to  the  American, 
who  has  for  the  place  of  his  birth  or  adoption  an 
almost  romantic  afifection  —  Mr.  Bryce  crystallizes 
this  sentiment  in  the  illuminating  phrase,  "the 
existence  of  a  double  government,  a  double  alle- 
giance, a  double  patriotism";'  and  Webster  spoke 
of  "local  institutions  for  local  purposes  and  gen- 
eral institutions  for  general  purposes."*  "State 
pride"  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  is  a  potent 
force,  an  incentive  to  ambition;  the  glory  of  the 
state  thrills,  even  the  meanest  feels  the  shame  when 
his  state  is  disgraced.  This  interstate  rivalry  has 
done  much  to  bring  civilization  to  its  high  level  in 
America.  Let  a  state  make  a  sociological  experi- 
ment and  that  experiment  be  foimd  to  work  well, 
the  adjoining  state  is  anxious  not  only  to  adopt  it, 
but,  if  possible,  to  improve  upon  it.  Each  state  is 
the  laboratory  for  all  the  others.  Experimentation 
is  continually  in  progress.  For  instance,  in  the  daily 
papers  of  June  11, 1009,  may  be  found  the  following 
telegram  from  Seattle,  Washington:  — 

The  new  state  law  providing  that  applicants  for  mar- 
riage licenses  must  undergo  medical  examinations,  ex- 
cept where  the  woman  is  forty-five  years  old,  went  into 
effect  yesterday.   Ten  couples  appeared  at  the  license 

*  Doyk:  Enfluh  Cokmit*  itt  Aturica,  vol.  n.  p.  ISA, 

*  Bryce:  The  Amariean  ComvumiBealA,  vrA.  i,  p.  IS. 

*  Webrter:  For^alherM'  Da§  Addntt,  1843. 
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derk's  office  with  physicians'  certificates,  and  two  cou- 
ples, when  informed  of  the  new  law,  said  they  would  go 
to  British  Columbia  to  marry.  County  officials  say  the 
law  will  result  in  many  Americans  marrying  in  Canada.' 

In  July,  1908,  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  convened  in  Denver.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a  national  political  convention  had 
been  held  in  a  city  so  far  west,  and  the  people  of 
Colorado  and  Denver  were  proud  of  the  selection  of 
their  state  and  city  for  the  historical  occasion,  and 
that  for  a  week  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  would  be 
centred  upon  them.  To  an  Englishman  whose  love 
of  county  is  merged  in  that  of  country,  whose  news- 
papers take  patriotism  for  granted  and  are  not  over- 
given  to  proclaiming  it,  the  following  editorial  from 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Denver  seems 
flamboyant,  crude,  vainglorious,  and  almost  mean- 
iogless,  but  to  those  who  understand  the  American 
pride  in  city  and  state  it  has  deep  significance:  — 

1  Waahiiigtoii  Evming  Star.  June  11.  1000. 
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OUR  COLORADO 


SHOW  IT  TO  VBITOBS  AND 
TELL  THEM  OP  IT 

"Oh,  just  because  tbe  sun  happens  to  go  under  a  cloud 
for  an  hour  70U  must  n't  say  mean  things  about  my 
Denver." 

That  was  the  expression  of  a  Denver  woman  on  a 
street  car  yesterday  afternoon,  and  it  was  quite  good 
enough  to  be  put  in  print.  She  was  mildly  rebuloDg  a 
Tisiting  friend,  who  had  complained  becsuae  the  sun  was 
resting  for  a  few  brief  moments  from  its  eternal  labors. 

MtDbnteb! 

There 's  a  sort  of  civic  pride  and  municipal  patriotism 
which  shines  out  of  those  two  words  like  tiie  sunlight  of 
which  they  are  speaking. 

It  was  HebDenveb  she  was  defending.  HerDenvcb 
because  she  lived  here  in  its  magnificent  climate,  be- 
neath its  beautiful  sapphire  skies,  and  living  here  had 
grown  to  love  the  city  as  does  every  one  who  tarries  for 
long. 

She  could  not  tolerate  even  the  mildest  criticism  when 
Her  Dbnveb  was  the  subject.  And  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  thing  is,  she  does  not  stand  alone.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  her  kind  in  the  dty  and  state. 

They  are  proud  of  their  city,  proud  of  their  state,  and 
rejoice  that  hosts  of  visitors  are  coming  that  they  may 
display  the  glories  of  the  country  they  love  so  weU. 
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These  delegates,  tourists,  and  visitors  who  come  will 
see  Odb  Denveb  —  yours  and  mine.  They  will  see  the 
beautiful  streets,  the  green  lawns,  the  magnificent  resi- 
dences, the  contented  and  happy  people.  They  will  feel 
the  balmy  air,  the  cooling  mountain  breezes,  the  warm, 
invigorating  sun.  They  will  go  out  into  the  state  and 
view  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  the  pine-topped 
hills,  the  laughing,  bubbUng  mountain  streams,  the  pic- 
turesque cafions.  They  will  see  thriving  towns,  produc- 
ing farms  and  orchards,  and  paying  mines. 

On  every  hand  they  will  be  met  with  satisfied  people, 
who  have  plenty  and  are  joyful  because  they  Hve  in  the 
best  state  in  the  Union  —  the  one  which  God  has  blessed 
with  an  abimdance  of  everything,  from  sights  which 
please  the  eye  to  health-giving  air  which  puts  the  roses 
back  into  the  faded  cheeks  of  those  who  come. 

Yes,  it  is  Her  Denver.  It  is  Our  Dented.  It  is  Her 
Colorado  and  Ouit  Com>rado.  But  more  than  that. 
Denver  and  Colorado  .belong  to  the  world.  They  form 
the  natural  playground  of  the  people  of  the  earth. 

Show  the  city  and  state  to  the  visitors.  Insist  that 
they  look  them  over.  For  many  of  them,  if  they  observe 
closely,  will  decide  it  is  best  to  remain  here,  where  God 
has  dealt  with  so  generous  hand. 

SHOW  THEM  OUR  DENVER.  SHOW  THEM  OUR 
OOLORABO.  AND  REST  ASSURED  THEY  NEVER  SAW 
ANYTHING  THAT  COMPARES  WITH  THIS  CITY  AND 
STATE.' 

A  country  without  a  capital  is  a  country  in  which 
there  is  no  central  directing  power  to  exercise  an  in- 

'  Denver  Tivu*.  July  6, 10OS. 
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fluence  over  thought  or  quickly  to  bring  the  intel- 
lectual forces  of  a  people  into  responsive  action; 
in  a  country  with  a  capital,  thought  radiates  from 
centre  to  circumference,  and  the  outermost  rim  is 
illuminated,  just  as  the  darkness  of  a  great  hall  is 
dispelled  when  all  the  lights  are  turned  on  from  one 
switch.  Figuratively,  it  is  the  diflference  between  the 
modem  steamship,  in  whic^  engines,  lights,  ventila- 
tion —  alt  the  energies  that  move  the  great  mass  of 
iron  and  steel  —  are  under  the  control  of  one  man 
on  the  bridge,  and  the  vessel  of  a  past  era  in  which 
orders  were  laboriously  transmitted  and  time  must 
elapse  before  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  one  man 
had  been  translated  into  action.  The  thousands  of 
persons  constituting  passengers  and  crew  of  a  great 
liner  may  not  know  the  impulse  that  moves  the 
captain,  but  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  a  finger 
lightly  laid  on  a  button  is  felt  by  all.  In  a  country 
in  which  there  is  no  capital,  thought  is  local,  and 
the  voice  of  authority  in  the  village  community 
acquires  exaggerated  importance. 

In  England,  governed  from  London,  the  penal 
and  eleemosynary  institutions  are  the  same  in  all 
counties,  there  can  be  no  divergence  between  the 
educational  system  of  Devonshire  and  Middlesex; 
in  France  there  is  the  same  uniformity  in  the  De- 
partments. But  in  America  one  state  may  hang 
its  murderers  and  another  sentence  them  to  life  im- 
prisonment; in  one  state  drunk^mess  is  a  crime  and 
in  another  a  disease;  the  educational  system  of  one 
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state  may  have  no  correspondence  with  that  of  its 
neighbor.  It  might  be  imagined  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  develop  an  intense  type  of  particular- 
ism, that  a  community  or  state  would  profit  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  others;  that  certain  states  would 
be  favored.  We  find  nothing  of  the  kind.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  superior  to 
those  of  Illinois,  Illinois  has  not  been  wtonged  be- 
cause Massachusetts  has  displayed  more  intelli- 
gence or  greater  humanity,  but  Illinois  may  profit 
by  the  example  of  her  sister  commonwealth  and  im- 
prove her  own  code.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point 
for  me  to  say  whether  this  absence  of  uniformity  is 
advantageous  or  not;  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  point 
out  the  existence  of  this  sociological  laboratory 
and  the  enormous  advantage  it  gives  the  United 
States  over  all  other  countries  in  carrying  on  experi- 
mental research  and  the  practical  demonstration 
of  theories.* 

This,  the  obvious,  is  readily  seen,  but  the  more 
subtie  effect  of  decentralization  on  character  has 
escaped  attention.  The  general  or  the  governor  who 
went  to  his  province  brought  with  him  his  manners 
and  customs;  he  frequently  taught  his  subjects 
cruelty  and  not  infrequently  refinement;  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  he  was  an  example.  He  came  with 
all  the  prestige  of  the  capital;  he  was  the  last  word 
in  fashions  or  in  statesmanship;  despised  or  loved, 
he  was  always  an  influence.  No  such  influence  or 

■  Cf.  Qn.3:  Tk*  Hue  FtitraUm,  p.  8S. 
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example  is  to  be  found  in  America.  In  no  other  coun- 
try has  individualism  been  given  such  free  play  or 
so  moulded  the  whole  life  of  a  people  as  in  America. 
In  America,  society  is  nothing;  the  individual  is 
everything.  As  each  man  went  into  the  wilderness, 
as  the  rim  of  civilization  gradually  extended,  so 
each  man  carried  with  him  his  own  social  standard 
and  his  own  manners  and  customs,  tempered,  it  is 
true,  by  his  community  and  adjusted  to  his  environ- 
ment and  condition,  but  required  to  conform  to  no 
standard  and  with  no  recognized  authority  to  pat- 
tern after.  The  American  brought  his  civihzation 
with  him  instead  of  having  it  brou^t  to  him,  and 
that  has  been  the  social  history  of  these  people. 
Like  cosmic  atoms  thrown  into  space,  by  the  law  of 
gravitation  they  became  new  worlds  in  the  political 
firmament.  The  younger  colony  was  the  offshoot  of 
the  older,  the  territory  was  the  child  of  the  state, 
the  East  was  parent  to  the  West;  but  the  control 
of  the  father  ceased  when  the  son  strode  forth  man- 
fully from  the  new  home,  then  become  old,  to  build 
himself  a  newer  home  and  extend  the  outpost  of 
civilization.  Every  outpost  took  on  the  character 
of  the  men  who  made  it,  modified  again  by  physical 
conditions  and  those  extraneous  influences  that 
make  character.  "A  frontier  is  never  a  line,  but 
always  a  shifting  zone  of  assimilation,  where  an 
amalgamation  of  races,  manners,  institutions,  and 
morals,  more  or  less  complete,  takes  place."'  The 

■  Sempls:  Amanean  Eiilory  and  it*  OMgrapkie  Condition*,  p.  TO. 
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men  who  peopled  the  Western  Reserve,  out  of  which 
later  were  carved  the  states  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  were,  the  late 
Senator  Hoar  said,  "the  very  best  specimens  of  the 
New  England  character  that  could  be  found.  They 
wete  among  the  most  steadfast,  constant,  liberty- 
loving  men  that  ever  lived."'  They  were  different 
from  those  who  sixty  years  later  went  from  there 
and  the  still  more  remote  New  England  to  find  the 
gold  of  California  or  who  had  suffered  the  hardships 
of  the  overland  trail  in  the  race  for  Oregon;  the  men 
of  whom  Joaquin  Miiier  said,  "the  cowards  never 
started,  and  all  the  weak  died  on  the  road."  But  no 
matter  how  unlike  they  were,  or  how  diverse  the 
motives  that  made  them  pioneers,  they  were  always 
alike  in  that  they  were  their  own  mentors  and  must 
rely  on  themselves  for  guidance.  There  developed 
in  them  an  intense  individualism  and  a  spontaneous 
sense  of  democracy.  There  were  no  social  distinc- 
tions, no  gradations  of  wealth  to  separate  men; 
leadership  was  won  by  qualities  that  were  mani- 
fest and  not  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  factitious 
circumstances. 

The  effect  of  this  was  marked;  it  was  especially 
marked  in  one  important  particular.  It  resulted  at 
first  in  indifference,  which  later  became  almost  a 
contempt,  for  manners,  for  those  nicer  and  finer 
observances,  which  are  merely  convenances,  but 
which  soften  and  humanize  men  and  teach  them  a 

'  Oration  DMitrtdiUlheCeldn'olkn  (if  the  F<nindingi^thtNor1hwtit,  p.  U. 
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love  for  the  fiesthetic.^  "Life  in  the  plains  and  back- 
woods had  become  second  nature  to  men  from  whom 
the  need  of  luxury  had  been  eliminated.  Mere 
space,  unconstrained  existence,  a  buffalo  hunt  or  an 
Indian  fray  was  pleasure  enough.  In  the  large, 
fresh  environment  of  the  American  continent  the 
English  race  had  been  bom  again,  and  now  was 
animated  with  the  irrepressible  vigor  of  a  youthful 
people.  A  constant  change  of  environment  had 
given  them  the  adaptability  of  youth,  vast  oppor- 
ttmity  had  bred  the  spirit  of  venture  and  enterprise. 
Nothing  seemed  impossible  and  therefore  little  was 
impossible."*  It  was  related  of  an  Englishman,  the 
governor  of  a  black  province  in  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
who  for  six  months  never  saw  a  white  man,  that  he 
dressed  every  night  for  dinner  "for  the  mental  dis- 
cipline." The  Americans  have  never  practiced  this 
sort  of  mental  discipline  because  there  was  nev»  a 
time  when  it  seemed  desirable,  and  conditions  made 
it  impossible.  "The  forty-eight  mai  who  came 
down  the  Ohio  in  the  Mayflower  to  Marietta"* 

'  "In  Ulldng  to  a  JapMteae  of  high  itandud  and  cnhnre  who  mi  in  this 
countrr  on  govonmcnUl  bunness,  the  impraamm  we  make  iqNn  an  Oriental 
waa  fiully  eitMcted. 

"  After  evading  a  long  >ww*  and  [Hvinff  aoave  ccMiuilinKnta,  conunentiDC 
<M  oar  oMTgr  and  coaunenial  enterpriae,  he  finallr  oaafcMed  that  the  two 

"No  «fM  reataiiH  long  in  om  land  without  leanmg  that  our  bwi  manaen 
ace  but  the  teauh  of  omfilliag  the  boui*  with  actrnt;,  and  that  tb^r  hide 
a  gencraai^,  a  leal  UndliiMaa  <i  heart,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dnpticnte 
tiwiwhwi  in  the  world;  but  the  bad  taate  ia  UBdoobtedly  hoe."  —  Harftr't 
W*Mft,  quoted  in  tbe  WaiUagton  Pott.  October  IS,  190». 

'  Senple:  A-mmaat  Buhm  and  iU  OwfrapUe  CUMitioiu.  p.  tao. 

■  Hoar:  Of.eil^p.9. 
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brought  no  dress-suits  with  them  any  more  than  did 
Uiose  so  soon  to  follow  who  "effected  their  removal 
OQ  horses  furnished  with  pack-saddles,"  which  was 
the  more  easily  done,  "as  but  few  of  these  early 
adventurers  into  the  wilderness  were  encumbered 
with  much  baggage";'  or  than  the  California  Argo- 
nauts impeded  themselves  with  superfluous  clothing 
when  it  was  with  diflBculty  they  were  able  to  drag 
absolutely  necessary  articles  over  the  blistering 
plains  and  the  mountains  that  challenged  them. 

To  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  capital, 
with  its  governing  class,  its  inherited  wealth  and 
traditions  of  caste  and  aristocracy,  may  be  traced 
both  social  and  political  consequences.  To  its 
absence  may  be  attributed  that  carelessness  of 
sodal  observance,  that  blatant  and  rather  boyish 
contempt  for  manners,  that  pride  in  brusqueness, 
that  nervous  assertion  of  equality*  which  so  strik- 
ingly impresses  eveiy  foreigner,  and  leads  him  from 
a  superficial  acquaintance  to  misrepresent  both 
American  character  and  American  institutions. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  —  but  a  partial 
truth  only  —  contained  in  the  assertion  "that  you 

■  Doddridge,  in  Hart'i  Ameritaa  BUbury  Told  by  CotUrniporarie*,  rd.  □, 
p.  S87. 

'  "Tbrir  idea  of  Equality  ma  eqiuUl]'  iritfa  people  who  pretended  to  be 
id  mperior  rank  to  tb«m.  Aa  «m  tud  axty  yean  later  bjr  TocqueviOe,  than 
whom  nooe  knew  better  the  true  remits  of  the  Rev<^utit>n,  the  word  Equality 
no  tbe  lipa  of  a  Frendi  politician  ngni&es,  'No  ooe  diall  be  id  a  better 
pOMtioa  than  mine.'  CamillB  Desmouliiu  .  .  .  wrote  privately  .  ,  .  'My 
motto  b  that  o(  all  hoaectfoUn,  "no  flq>erior.""'  —  9oiky:  Fnaea,  voL  i, 
p.  MS. 
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cannot  revolutionize  classes  and  their  relations 
without  revolutionizing  culture.  It  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose you  can  communicate  to  a  democracy  the  heri- 
tage of  an  aristocracy.  You  may  give  them  books, 
show  them  pictures,  offer  them  examples.  In  vain! 
The  seed  cannot  grow  in  the  new  soil.  The  masses 
will  never  be  educated  in  the  sense  that  the  classes 
were.  You  may  rejoice  in  the  fact,  or  you  may  re- 
gret it;  but  at  least  it  should  be  recognized."'  The 
same  conviction  was  expressed  by  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  when  he  told  his 
fellow  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  "as  to  the  alarm  sounded  of  an  aristocracy,  his 
creed  was  that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be  a 
civilized  society  without  an  aristocracy."' 

The  political  effect  of  decentralization  is  seen  in 
the  spirit  that  made  Americans,  first  as  colonists 
and  later  as  a  nation,  regard  the  community,  the 
colony  or  the  state,  rather  than  the  capital,  as  the 
seat  and  source  of  authority,  and  made  the  doctrine 
of  state  rights  not  merely  a  political  principle  but 
an  unconscious  conviction,  all  the  more  deep-seated 
because  it  springs  from  an  inherited  instinct.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  as  American  conditions 
change,  and  Americans  become  subject  to  the  same 
influences  that  have  affected  older  civilizations,  the 
domination  of  the  capital,  both  socially  and  politi- 
cally, makes  itself  felt.  Tlie  last  decade  or  two  has 

*  IHcldfuon:  A  Uodtm  Symponttm,  p.  ISJI. 

'  DoewitmlaiTi  Bidory  iff  the  Comtibititm,  vol.  m,  p.  287. 
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seen  a  great  impetus  toward  centralization,  and  a 
weakening  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of  the  rights  of 
the  states  to  be  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
central  government;  and  it  is  recognized  that  cer- 
tain things,  heretofore  regarded  as  matters  purely 
of  state  administration,  properly  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  general  govemiuent.  The  extinction 
of  a  destructive  moth  in  Massachusetts,  for  exam- 
ple, or  a  cotton  parasite  in  Texas,  it  is  now  seen  can 
more  efficiently  be  undertaken  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment, not  alone  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  state  but 
for  the  whole  country,  than  by  any  one  common- 
wealth. With  this  orientation  of  the  American  mind 
there  has  been  brought  about  an  acceptance  of  the 
capital  as  a  social  centre,  and  a  desire  that  it  shall 
have  a  regard  for  social  dignity  and  an  observance 
(^  etiquette;  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  capi- 
tal, modified  to  suit  local  conditions,  are  imitated  in 
outlying  plac^.  At  this  time  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  more  than  mention  this  very  striking  diange, 
as  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  in  American 
development,  and  was  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
modification  of  political  and  social  conditions. 
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TVHERE   WOMAN   NEITHEB  B£IGNS   NOR  RUI£S 

Not  less  important  than  the  absence  of  a  capital  in 
shaping  the  mind  and  influencing  the  development 
of  a  people  is  the  fact  that  in  the  social  system  of  the 
United  States  woman  plays  no  part.  This,  I  am 
aware,  is  contrary  to  the  general  behef  not  only  of 
foreigners  but  of  Americans  themselves;  for  Amer- 
ica is  supposed  to  be  the  paradise  of  woman,  and  in 
America  it  is  thought  that  woman  dominates.  Yet 
America  is  the  one  country,  civilized  or  barbarous, 
in  which  woman  has  never  exercised  the  shghtest  in- 
fluence on  its  affairs  or  in  the  least  degree  affected 
its  policies  or  its  politics;  who  has  never  been  the 
great  social  force  that  she  has  been  in  Europe  in 
modem  times,or  was  in  the  East  when  the  world 
was  young  and  women  wrecked  dynasties  and  made 
work  for  the  map-makers. 

In  all  the  history  of  America,  from  the  landing  of 
the  Jamestown  adventurers  to  our  own  times,  there 
have  been  two  —  and  two  women  only  —  whose 
names  are  rescued  from  oblivion.  One  was  Mistress 
Anne  Hutchinson  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bay 
Colony,  whose  influence  upon  the  thought  of  her 
time  has  been  referred  to  in  the  first  volume.'  The 

*  See  page  358  «<  Mg. 
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other  is  that  charming  and  witty  social  firebrand, 
P^gy  O'Neill,  in  Jackson's  time.  The  one  attacked 
the  social  order,  broke  the  power  of  the  theocracy, 
and  was  instrumental  in  founding  a  new  colony;  the 
other  defied  society  and  broke  a  cabinet.  Here  ends 
the  story  of  woman  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
state. 

The  position  of  woman  in  America  has  always 
been  peculiar.  In  the  beginning  she  was  both  a  lux- 
ury and  a  necessity.  We  shall  see  *  that  the  history 
<rf  modem  immigration  is  always  attended  by  the 
phenomenon  of  a  preponderance  of  males,  and  that 
it  is  only  when  the  immigrant  has  made  a  foothold 
for  himself  in  his  new  environment  that  he  sends  for 
the  woman  he  has  left  behind;  that  when  the  aliens 
have  colonized  and  feel  secure  of  the  future,  then 
only  does  the  marked  preponderance  of  the  male  in 
the  stream  of  inmiigration  disappear.  This  was  seen 
in  the  early  days  of  the  English  colonization,  both 
North  and  South.  The  men  heavily  outnumbered 
the  women,  and  after  the  English  had  firmly  planted 
themselves,  special  inducements  were  offered  to  the 
emigration  of  women.  Frequently  sent  over  by  the 
shipload  as  "servants,"  they  were  made  wives  as 
soon  as  they  set  foot  on  the  New  World;  often  they 
were  wooed  before  th^  had  left  the  vessel;  if  a 
dergyman  or  a  priest  was  on  board,  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  of  the  marriage  taking  place  before 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  Both  as  a  luxury  and  a  neces- 

'  rAb  diapter  XIT. 
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sity,  —  to  minister  to  man's  pleasm^s  and  give  him 
companionship,  and  to  breed  the  race  said  perform 
the  domestic  duties  for  which  man  is  unfitted,  — 
they  were  in  great  demand,  and  their  scarcity  gave 
them  a  fictitious  value.  For  economic  and  social 
reasons  the  Puritan  elders  urged  early  marriage  on 
both  sexes,  for  the  man  or  woman  of  marriageable 
age  who  lived  in  single  selfishness  was  not  doing  his 
or  her  full  duty  to  the  community  and  was  socially 
a  menace.  In  the  colonial  era  no  woman  need  long 
remain  maid  or  widow.  When  a  man's  wife  died,  — 
and  the  women  died  younger  than  the  men,  worn 
out  by  incessant  labor  and  child-bearing,  —  there 
was  only  a  brief  interval  before  the  disconsolate 
husband  went,  for  the  second,  third,  and  sometimes 
the  fourth  time,  a-courting;  for  no  man  believed 
that  it  was  good  to  live  alone;  and  "WilUng  Molly  " 
was  always  ready  to  become  Molly  Willing.  In  his 
grief,  the  thrice  widowed  and  pious  Mr.  Willing 
went  for  consolation  to  call  on  the  buxom  Molly, 
who  showed  herself  so  wiUing  that  it  needed  little 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  elderly  widower  to 
induce  her  to  change  her  name.  The  frequency  and 
rapidity  with  which  weddings  followed  funerals 
and  the  large  families  of  the  early  New  Englanders 
are  part  of  their  social  history. 

The  fact  that  women  were  scarce,  and  a  luxury  as 
well  as  a  necessity  from  the  colonial  point  of  view, 
ought  theoretically  to  have  insured  them  particu- 
larly tender  and  considerate  treatment.   Alas,  for 
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theories  when  they  run  counts  to  stubborn  facts! 
Very  little  consideration  was  shown  the  woman;  in 
a  country  where  life  was  hard  and  there  were  few 
comforts,  woman,  as  always,  had  to  endure  more 
than  the  man.  Physically  she  toiled  as  much  as  he 
did,  often  she  worked  side  by  side  with  him  in  the 
field,  doing  her  share  of  the  day's  work;  when  she 
was  not  a  field  worker  she  was  giving  birth  to  child- 
ren or  rearing  them;  always  she  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house;  she  spun  and  wove,  put  up  pro- 
visions against  the  time  of  scarcity,  scoured  and 
scrubbed.  Recreation  she  had  Uttle.  Woman,  in  the 
colonial  era,  was  regarded  as  an  inferior  being;  the 
Bible  taught  the  stem  duty  of  obedience  and  loyal 
submission;  the  Puritan  —  who  knew  his  Bible  — 
found  Biblical  warrant  for  the  enforcement  of  strict 
dtscipUne.  Puritanism,  that  regarded  with  disap- 
proval all  that  savored  of  the.Ught  and  frivolous, 
permitted  the  man  some  relaxation,  but  gave  the 
woman  little  opportunity  to  amuse  herself. 

In  the  economy  of  Puritan  society  there  was  no 
place  for  woman  except  as  the  kausfrau.  She  could 
be  neither  prophet  nor  leader;  if  she  aspired  to 
usurp  the  place  of  man,  she  was  in  danger  of  being 
suspected  of  being  possessed  of  a  devil  or  of  suffer- 
ing the  fate  of  a  witch.  Anne  Hutchinson  tried  it,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  all  reformers  in  advance  of  their 
times.  Thepositionof  woman  was  that  of  a  depend- 
ent, not  an  equal. 

Sharing  to  the  same  extent  with  man  in  his  labor. 
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creating  with  him  wealth,  but  debarred  by  political 
conditions  from  taking  any  part  in  the  government, 
woman,  at  the  beginning  of  the  English  conquest  of 
the  New  World,  ought  to  have  been  looked  upon  as 
man's  business  partner.  She  never  was.  Man  was 
always  supreme.  There  is  little  in  the  literature  or 
chronicles  of  the  time  to  convey  the  suggestion  that 
men  consulted  their  wives  about  their  business  af- 
fairs, or  sufficiently  trusted  their  judgment  or  capa- 
city to  leave  to  them  the  management  of  their  es- 
tates at  death.  The  woman  was  neither  pampered 
nor  treated  as  an  equal.  Her  place,  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  if  regulated  by  law,  was  quite  apart  and 
separate  from  that  of  man.  When  the  woman  looked 
after  her  house  or  the  farm  and  bore  children,  she 
had  done  all  that  was  required  of  her. 

In  the  long  years  that  followed  the  first  coming  of 
the  English,  until  the  country  was  dianged  from  & 
wilderness  to  a  continent  of  towns  and  cities,  the 
social  status  of  women  remained  practically  un- 
changed. With  every  extension  of  the  frontier  there 
was  at  first  a  scarcity  of  women;  the  women  who 
followed  the  pioneer  had  to  endure  all  the  hardships 
of  the  men.  They  were  in  the  vanguard  of  civiliza- 
tion that  flowed  South,  that  from  the  South  went 
West;  imcomplainingly  they  followed  the  overland 
trail,  and  knew  all  the  misery  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
torture  of  thirst  and  the  horrors  of  starvation;  their 
fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  was  always  more 
cruel  than  that  of  the  men.  Yet  the  woman  con- 
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tinued  to  occupy  the  same  peculiar  and  almost 
anomalous  position.  In  those  days  she  certainly 
contributed  as  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  to  that  of  the  one  man  with  whom  her  fortunes 
were  linked,  as  the  man  himself,  yet  no  recognition 
was  accorded  her.  She  had  no  right  in  the  common 
possessions  that  her  industry  had  created;  whatever 
property  they  possessed  it  was  the  man's  right  to 
do  with  as  he  saw  fit.  The  Salic  Law  was  not  more 
inexorably  enforced  among  the  Franks  than  it  was 
among  the  Americans.  The  Roman  law  of  agnates 
and  cognates  was  revived  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  distaff  side  of  the  house  yielded  meekly  to 
the  superior  claims  of  the  spear  side. 

With  the  permanency  of  settlemrait  in  the  older 
established  East,  and  the  change  from  rural  to 
urban  life,  women  ceased  to  be  less  a  luxury  or  neces- 
sity and  became  to  some  extent  a  superfluity,  for 
the  women  were  more  numerous  than  the  men,  and 
they  were  able  to  cixercise  a  greater  choice  of  selec- 
tion. Occupying  a  position  politically  and  socially 
inferior  to  man,  their  status  was  not  improved  when 
economically  thety  became  less  valuable,  and  their 
"price"  as  a  luxury  fell  with  the  supply  in  excess 
of  the  demand.  The  conditions  of  the  colonial  era 
were  revived  with  the  opening  and  settlement  of  the 
West,  where  once  again  men  largely  outnumbered 
women,  and  scarcity  gave  them  temporarily  a  fic- 
titious value  and  caused  them  to  be  treated  with  a 
deference  and  rude  chivalry  they  had  never  known 
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in  the  East;  notber  in  the  days  when  th^r  were  new 
to  the  soil  nor  whoi  they  had  become  part  oi  it.  It 
was  the  West,  and  not  the  East,  nor  the  South, 
which  created  the  myth  that  the  Aroaican  man 
r^ards  woman  as  a  b^ng  spiritually  siq>aior,  who 
must  be  guarded  and  petted  and  pampoed,  so  that 
she  may  lose  none  of  her  moral  beauty  and  ssthetk; 
deUcacy  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  wickedness 
of  an  ugly  and  coarse  world. 

It  was  the  West  that  made  woman  a  luxuiy.  In 
certain  savage  and  semi-barbarous  tribes  a  man's 
wealth  is  counted  by  the  number  of  his  wives,  and 
the  more  wives  he  has  the  more  acres  he  can  bring 
under  cultivation  and  the  greater  will  be  his  h^ds 
and  flocks,  for  it  is  the  women  who  work  on  the 
farms.  In  the  West  a  man's  social  status  was  meas- 
ured by  the  "style"  affected  by  his  wife.  Men  as 
a  class  —  and  the  type  of  men  es[>eciaUy  who  re- 
claimed the  West  hvm  the  wilderness,  spanned  the 
continent  with  railways,  ravaged  the  earth  of  its 
riches,  built  cities  and  bridged  rivers  —  care  very 
little  for  the  luxuries  and  refinements  that  every 
woman  delights  in,  but  it  ministered  to  the  vanity 
of  these  men,  and  was  more  valuable  even  than  a 
high  rating  at  a  commercial  agency,  to  install  their 
wives  in  great  houses,  to  load  them  down  with 
enormous  diamonds,  to  see  them  expensively  and 
garishly  dressed.  The  Asiatic  converts  his  savings 
into  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  wears  them, 
evidence  to  his  world  of  wealth.  The  Westerner,  in 
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the  days  when  the  frontier  was  always  just  b^ond 
and  the  outpost  of  civilization  had  no  fixed  point,  put 
his  wife  on  public  exhibition  to  display  to  the  com- 
munity his  prosperity.  When  men  were  poor  in  the 
morning,  wealthy  by  noon,  if  the  toiled-for  pay  dirt 
had  been  struck,  and  rich  beyond  compare  by  night- 
fall, and  a  few  weeks  later,  after  the  vein  petered 
out  or  the  boom  collapsed,  were  again  slaving  with 
pick  and  pan,  it  was  difficult  to  appraise  fortunes 
or  to  separate  the  "prospect"  from  the  real.  But 
the  house,  the  servants,  the  diamonds,  the  dresses 
of  the  wife  —  these  were  the  solid  signs  of  wealth. 
The  Westerner  spent  money  on  his  wife  with  a  lavish 
hand,  which  gratified  his  emotional  generosity  and 
the  love  of  decoration  that  is  inherent  in  the  Ameri- 
can; he  was  liberal  in  giving  whatever  her  undisci- 
plined fancy  craved,  but  she  must  be  possessed  with 
no  curiosity  to  discover  the  Pactolian  sands.  Let 
him  go  about  his  affairs  and  make  money,  for  man 
was  put  in  the  world  to  do  that.  Let  her  be  content 
to  take  care  of  the  house,  look  after  the  children, 
and  spend  the  money  which  he  dropped  into  her 
lap,  for  that  was  a  woman's  mission;  but  the  man 
did  not  encourage  the  woman  to  become  interested 
in  or  to  understand  his  affairs,  and  what  little  curi- 
osity she  had  at  first  soon  was  succeeded  by  indif- 
ference and  the  comforting  and  sheltering  excuse 
that  women  were  not  made  for  business.  It  came  to 
be  accepted  as  a  canon  of  so-called  chivalry  that 
men  must  keep  their  wives  in  ignorance  of  their 
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business,  because  knowledge  would  harass  and  an- 
noy them;  and  it  was  proof  of  wifely  loyalty  to  ac- 
cept the  gifts  that  the  male  god  provided  in  the 
shape  of  horses  and  carriages,  jewels  and  Crocks,  but 
to  seek  no  reason  why  the  conjugal  heaven  rained 
manna. 

The  example  set  by  the  West  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  East,  where,  with  greater  refinement 
and  a  more  vivid  sense  of  the  appreciation  of  luxuiy 
and  a  love  of  display,  which  are  always  part  of  an 
increasing  civilization,  the  woman  became  even 
more  the  sign  of  man's  success  and  his  conquest  of 
wealth.  Insidiously  but  rapidly  the  American  man 
established  his  dominion  over  the  American  woman 
and  reduced  her  to  an  adjunct  instead  of  raising  hex 
to  be  his  companion  and  helpmeet.  When  woman 
ceased  to  be  merely  manual  laborer  and  house- 
worker,  she  was  content  to  accept  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  her  by  the  operation  of  the  SaUc  Law, 
which  debarred  her  not  only  from  power  but  also 
from  any  active  part  in  her  husband's  concerns,  and 
she  accepted  the  place  that  man  made  for  her  to  be 
the  mistress  of  his  household  and  a  friend  rather 
than  a  partner;  and  he,  to  justify  his  attitude  toward 
her,  sought  to  treat  her  as  a  ward,  to  keep  her  re- 
moved from  an  active  participation  in  affairs,  and 
salved  his  conscience  by  gratifying  her  tastes  and 
desires.  The  more  he  catered  to  her  feminality,  the 
more  he  felt  he  was  preserving  that  boundary 
between  the  s«ces  that  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
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earliest  colonial  times;  the  more  she  remained  the 
woman,  the  less  danger  there  was  of  any  disturbance 
of  the  relation. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  neither  man  nor  woman 
realized  the  injury  that  was  being  done.  In  all  sin- 
coity  the  man  believed  that  he  was  chivalrous  in 
the  extreme;  that  he  was  treating  woman  mth  pe- 
culiar deference  and  respect;  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  she  had  come  to  occupy 
her  ri^tfu]  place;  and  that  she  was  the  envy  of  her 
sisterhood  in  less  favored  countries.  It  is  foreign  to 
the  nature  of  woman  to  lead  a  revolt.  By  tempera- 
msDt  and  long  enforced  habit  of  obedience  she  is 
the  conservative  element  in  society  and  cannot  be  ^ 
easily  induced  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things. 
She  accepted,  with  almost  fatalistic  resignation,  the 
position  allotted  her  by  man;  she  even  gloried  in  it. 
She  came  to  believe,  for  a  time,  the  fable  of  man's 
chivalry  and  disinterestedness.  The  American  wo- 
man, until  her  eyes  were  opened,  boasted  of  her 
freedom  to  do  as  she  pleased,  her  "equal  privileges," 
and  had  for  her  sisters  elsewhere  pity  mixed  with 
contempt.  (En  passarU,  may  I  suggest  to  managing 
politidans  that  hereafter,  if  they  will  give  less  atten- 
tion to  how  the  man  in  the  street  will  vote  and  more 
to  what  women  are  saying  and  thinking,  they  will 
come  closer  to  an  accurate  forecast  of  elections? 
For  when  woman  in  her  rock-ribbed  conservatism  is 
in  revolt,  when  woman,  with  her  inability  to  con- 
centratei  can  seize  on  one  issue  and  hold  to  it>  —  as 
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we  have  seoi  she  has  done  in  ascribing  high  prices 
to  the  tariff,  —  it  is  significant  of  the  wider  revolt 
anKmg  the  more  easily  swayed  and  less  stable  male.) 

Bdievos  in  hereditary  influoices  must  receive  s 
shock  when  they  study  the  evolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman.  Her  training  and  her  life  ought  to  have 
made  her  materially  hard.  In  a  word,  there  ought 
to  have  been  bom  in  America,  as  the  process  of 
evolution,  a  new  race  of  women.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries where  the  SaUc  Law  was  the  law  of  the  land* 
or  the  unwritten  law  of  succession  to  the  throne  or 
diieftainship,  women  governed  even  if  they  did  not 
reign,  they  ruled  even  if  they  were  uncrowned  or  un- 
aoclaimed.  'Die  Am^can  sofdal  system  has  beoi 
andiocratic.  No  woman  in  America  has  exercised 
the  least  semblance  of  power;  seemin^y  no  woman 
has  aspired  to  this  pow^.  Presidents  have  not  been 
made  or  unmade  by  a  woman's  smiles  or  a  woman's 
wiles;  love  of  woman  has  made  no  man  patriot;  no 
man  has  played  traitor  to  win  a  woman's  favor. 
In  American  history  there  is  neither  Helen  nor 
Borgia.  Hiere  is  no  romance,  no  epic,  not  even 
a  mythical  character  flitting  through  the  pages. 
Woman,  says  Balxac  somewhere,  brings  confusion 
into  the  affairs  of  man.  No  w<Hnan  has  brought 
ccmfusion  into  the  affairs  of  America.  American 
history,  because  woman  has  neither  reigned  nor 
ruled,  is  at  once  the  most  decorous  and  the  duUest 
of  which  we  have  any  record. 

How  &r  this  subordination  of  woman  has  influ- 
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enced  the  psychology  of  the  American  people  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
cannot  have  been  without  influence.  The  position 
of  the  modem  American  woman  is  the  amazement 
of  the  world;  in  America  the  worship  and  glorifica- 
tion of  woman  is  supposed  to  be  the  national  cult; 
we  are  taught  to  believe  that  woman  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  creation  and  that  the  world  revolves 
around  her,  man  being  only  secondary,  and  existing 
merely  for  her  pleasure  and  to  provide  for  her  wants 
and  luxuries.  A  distinguished  American  sociologist 
carries  the  national  belief  so  far  as  to  advance,  as 
an  original  discovery,  "the  gynascocentric  theory"; 
that  is,  the  proposition  that  the  female  sex  is  pri- 
mary and  the  male  secondary  in  the  organic  scheme; 
or,  as  he  puts  it  in  another  form,  "  the  male  is  a  mere 
afterthought  of  Nature."^ 

It  has  always  been  a  surprising  thing  to  foreigners 
that  American  women  took  no  part  in  politics,  for  it 
seemed  to  them  that  America  would  naturally  be 
the  one  coxmtry  of  all  others  in  which  women  would 
be  an  active  force.  The  existence  of  the  Salic  Law 
e]q>lains  this  seeming  anomaly.  The  road  to  politi- 
cal preferment  is  closed  to  women.  No  woman  can 
hope  to  be  President  or  Governor  or  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet;  but  it  may  be  said  no  Frenchwoman 
can  aspire  to  be  President  of  the  Republic,  and  no 
Englishwoman  can  expect  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
This  is  true,  but  in  France  the  tradition  of  a  woman 

^t  Ward:  Pun  Sowiogu.  p.  29S  <(  Mg. 
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at  the  head  of  the  state  is  still  powerful  to  exercise 
its  force;  in  England  women  have  ragned,  so  that 
the  position  of  womoi  in  Eln^and,  historically  as 
well  as  traditionally  and  socially,  is  entirely  differ- 
mtfrom  what  it  is  in  America.  Historical  evolution 
in  England  has  made  woman  part  of  the  machineiy 
of  government;  historical  evolution  in  America  has 
from  the  first  closed  the  path  of  government  to  her. 
The  present  mood  of  woman  in  America  —  her 
restless,  nervous  enei^,  her  desire  for  iudependence, 
that  independence  that  comes  from  being  no  longer 
financially  dependent  upon  man,  that  is  driving  hear 
into  the  trades  and  the  professions  to  compete  with 
man,  that  is  making  her  seek  pohtical  rights  —  is 
the  revolt  against  the  subordination  to  which  she  has 
been  subjected  for  three  hundred  years.  During  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  she  has  been  dissatisfied; 
she  has  dinJy  felt  that  something  was  wrong  with 
her  world,  although  the  cause  escaped  her;  and  not 
knowing  the  disease  it  was  impossible  to  apply  the 
remedy.  She  was  like  a  little  child  who  thinks  the 
headache  is  the  cause  of  its  fever.  For  a  hundred 
years  or  more  she  has  been  in  fevar.  Every  foreigner, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  not  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  Americans,  is  impressed  by  the  "  nervous 
enei^"  of  the  American;  but  the  nervous  «iergy 
of  the  American  people  as  a  whole  can  be  traced  to 
the  mothers  of  the  race,  who  are  straining  at  the 
leash  that  the  American  man  has  made  for  them, 
who  fails  to  see  that  it  is  none  the  less  a  leash  be- 
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cause  it  is  made  of  velvet  cunningly  worked  and  not 
infrequently  studded  with  precious  stones.  The 
American  woman  is  at  last  in  revolt.  She  is  tired  of 
inferiority  and  is  satiated  with  luxury  and  pseudo- 
chivalry.  She  wants  what  has  never  been  granted 
to  her.  She  wants  the  recognition  of  intellectual 
and  moral  equality. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  ERA 

Three  apparently  unrelated  causes,  beginning 
toward  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  to  bring  about  that  great  dynamic  movement 
to  be  arrested  only  when  the  colonies  were  no  longer 
appanages  of  the  Crown  of  England,  but  had  be- 
come a  sovereign  nation.  In  their  chronological 
order  they  were:  — 

First.  The  growth  of  the  intellectual  movement 
in  Massachusetts,  which,  leading  to  the  decline  of 
the  influence  of  the  Puritan  priesthood  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  theocratic  state,  took  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  church  the  supreme  power  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  people;  broke  down  the  rcHgious  bar- 
rier which  separated  the  people  of  the  various  colo- 
nies, and  made  it  possible  for  them  to  come  together 
for  the  purposes  of  common  defense. 

Second.  The  dynastic  and  political  ambitions  of 
England  and  other  European  powers  which  brought 
the  American  colonies  into  the  sphere  of  their  mili- 
tary operations  and  made  America  part  of  the  great 
theatre  of  war. 

Third.  A  policy  consistently  foolish  and  short- 
sighted on  the  part  of  England  in  endeavoring  to 
prevent  the  material  expansion  of  the  colonies  and 
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to  exploit  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  m^- 
chant  and  ocean  carrier. 

Here  we  have  the  three  great  motives  in  the 
universal  tetralogy, — religion,  ambition,  greed, — 
that,  alone  or  combined,  have  always  been  the  mov- 
ing forces  to  breathe  the  breath  of  lif&  into  peo- 
ples and  make  of  them  nations  or  to  accelerate 
their  spiritual  development.  In  the  New  World  as 
in  the  Old  the  teachings  of  history  were  again  to  be 
vindicated. 

The  historian,  "the  prophet  of  the  past,"  can 
dearly  see  why  it  was  impossible  for  the  Puritan 
Commonwealth  to  survive;  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  passion  of  the  Puritan  for  education, 
the  encouragement  he  gave  to  intellectual  discus- 
sion, the  insatiable  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of 
things  for  which  the  mind  of  man  can  find  no  solu- 
tion, was  the  training  to  breed  revolt  against  theo- 
cratic tyranny  and  eventually  lead  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  priest-governed  people.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  theocracy  that 
this  spirit  broke  out,  and  to  escape  from  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  Hooker  led  his 
little  band  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  there 
to  found  a  new  colony  where  all  men  should  have 
an  equal  voice  in  tiieir  own  government.  We  recall 
that  striking  figure,  Roger  Williams,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Bay  Colony,  whose  great  soul  stifled  imder 
the  formalism  of  hair-splitting  theologians  and  who 
found  the  freedom  he  craved  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
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power  of  the  theocracy  went  never  unchallenged, 
and  as  the  attacks  became  more  bold  and  more 
dangerous  its  zealous  defenders  w«e  drivett  to  a 
harsher  use  of  the  weapons  of  intolerance  and  perse- 
cution, which  still  further  stimulated  the  spirit 
of  resistance  in  men  who  had  asserted  their  free- 
dom and  had  emancipated  themselves  from  mental 
slavery.  Once  more  it  can  be  repeated  that  Puri- 
tanism was  a  social,  an  economic,  and  a  political 
movement  no  less  than  a  religious;  it  combined  in 
itself  so  many  diverse  forces  that  it  created  a 
healthy  opposition  —  as  we  should  use  that  term  in 
modem  poUtics  —  and  raised  up  opponents  who 
needed  only  shght  encouragement  to  break  out  into 
open  rebellion. 

The  Puritan  migration  from  Old  to  New  England 
is  covered  in  the  brief  space  of  a  single  generation. 
It  began  in  1620  and  ended  really  in  1640,  although 
there  were  slight  accessions  up  to  as  late  as  1642. 
But  from  that  time  until  the  closing  years  of  the 
next  century,  New  England  was  replenished  by 
no  foreign  stream,— the  immigration,  the  Scotch 
prisoners  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  some  Hugue- 
nots, and  a  few  "poor,  suffering  Palatines,"*  was 
too  small  to  vitiate  the  English  blood,'  —  and  the 
colony  multiplied  by  the  breeding  of  its  own  people, 
the  children  of  the  first  settlers  and  their  descend- 

*  (y.  Vanat:  Tfu  German  Etnumt  U  lb  UniUd  Bttdn,  voL  i,  dup.  tn, 
>  (y.folfacj:Bu<Brri(fff«w£ivlMd.tac(KelavoLi. 
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ants  who  were  bom  on  the  soil  of  America.  In 
those  years  there  was  no  county  of  England  that 
contained  a  larger,  more  purely  English  unmixed 
strain  of  blood  than  the  New  England  colonies  de- 
scended from  their  Puritan  ancestors.^  The  20,000 
New  Englanders  of  1640  in  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  increased  to  something  like  15,000,000;  from 
these  men  have  come  at  least  one  fourth  of  the 
present  ptopulation  of  the  United  States.*  It  is  typi- 
cal of  the  "  impertinence  of  the  literary  journalist," 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  previous 
volume,  that  a  visiting  foreigner  should  display  his 
ignorance  of  American  history  by  making  the  state- 
ment that  "the  mass  of  white  men  in  America  are 
unable  to  trace  their  family  beyond  the  grandfather 
as  coming  from  American  stock,"'  and  in  this  cava- 
lier fashion  blot  out  the  settlers  of  New  England 
of  the  seventeenth  centxuy,  and  dispose  of  the 
Quincys,  the  Adamses,  the  Hoars  —  all  those  men 
whose  names  are  the  cement  in  which  the  stones  of 
American  history  are  embedded ! 

Puritanism,  now  using  the  word  as  a  religious  sym- 
bol, was  not  only  unable  to  extend  its  domination, 
but  its  influence  decreased,  even  in  the  life  of  the 
first  generation,  when  memories  were  still  fresh  and 
the  recollection  of  the  great  struggle  remained  un- 

>  "In  view  of  Ume  hcts  it  may  benid  that  there  b  not  a  county  in  Eng* 
hnd  at  whidi  the  pi^nilation  U  more  purely  I'i^gl"''  than  the  peculation  of 
New  England  at  the  end  of  the  elgbtcenth  centniy."  — Fialra:  The  B»gm- 
mMf*  t^  Neie  Englaad,  p.  141. 

■  Kike:  Op.eO^^  lU.  ■  Beich:  Suowh  anonf  Naliaiu.  p.  MS. 
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dimmed.  The  Puritans  began  their  government  by 
restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  church  members, 
but  soon  there  were  many  men  outside  the  church, 
who  consequently  were  disfranchised  and  resented 
the  imposition  of  a  religions  test  as  a  political  quali- 
fication. Hooker  did  among  others,  and  it  was  the 
influence  of  the  Connecticut  colony  that  as  early  as 
1647  made  Massachusetts  modify  the  requirements 
of  citizenship  and  give  to  non-church  members  a 
limited  voting  privilege  and  the  right  to  hold  cer- 
tain minor  offices.  In  1669  the  Crown  forced  a 
repeal  of  the  law  hmiting  the  franchise  to  church 
communicants,  and  under  the  charter  of  William 
and  Mary  of  1691  the  suffrage  was  granted  to  all 
qualified  citizens,  and  the  last  hold  of  the  church 
over  the  electorate  was  destroyed. 

An  American  writer  regards  the  struggle  between 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Crown  as 
"the  most  significant  fact  in  American  history  pre- 
vious to  1760,"  and  he  adds,  "The  Puritans  left 
behind  them  an  armory  full  of  precedents  and  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  colonial  independence.  ...  If 
now  at  any  time  in  the  future  the  Americans  should 
consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  acts  of  the 
English  Government,  the  Puritan  spirit  and  the- 
ory would  be  likely  to  appear."^  We  shall  see  they 
were  soon  to  feel  themselves  sorely  aggrieved,  and 
with  the  sense  of  injustice  the  Puritan  spirit  reap- 

>  Ovood:  "EngUnd  ud  the  Colcnici,"  Political  Sewnoe  QuarUHth 
S^tember,  1887. 
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peared  and  was  one  of  the  causes  to  lead  to  sep- 
aration. 

The  Puritan  fathers  did  not  see  power  slipping 
from  their  hands  without  making  an  effort  to  regain 
their  ascendency.  The  famous  Half  Way  Covenant 
<A  1662,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
plangent  polemical  war  and  divided  congregations 
over  questions  of  doctrinal  discipline,  as  the  bishops 
of  the  Greek  and  Western  churches  argued  over 
ritual  and  proclaimed  to  a  non-Christian  world  each 
other's  heresies,  was  an  attempt  to  make  religion 
easy  and  soften  the  conditions  of  church  member- 
ship. It  was  followed  by  other  synods  and  various 
expedients  to  preserve  the  unity  of  Church  and 
State.  The  "Great  Awakening,"*  between  1734 
and  1740,  the  prototype  of  the  modern  revival, 
made  memorable  by  the  preaching  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  George  Whitefield,  was  the  dying 
flicker  of  a  theological  flame  soon  to  be  extin- 
guished. I  need  merely  mention  this  strug^e  of  a 
priesthood  steeped  in  legalism  against  an  ever  in- 
creasing latitudinarianism,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  find, 
if  possible,  the  reason  for  this  decline  of  religious 
fervor. 

Those  first  colonists  were  men  of  intense  zeal  and 
conviction;  they  became  colonists  because  of  relig^ 
ious  persecution.  Their  faith  was  dear  to  them,  for 
it  had  cost  them  much.  Their  children  knew  nothing 
ol  persecution,  or  the  ideal  of  religious  exaltation, 

■  TMqr:  n*  Qnal  AwJttning. 
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or  the  hardships  that  came  from  deTotion  to  re- 
ligion ;  they  were  more  liberal  than  their  fathers 
because  their  intellectual  development  was  higher. 
The  problems  ci  life  in  a  new  world  under  new  con- 
ditions turned  their  thoughts  from  theology  to  more 
material  considerations.  We  see  here  again  how  a 
race  is  influenced  by  its  environmeDt  and  the  condi- 
tions of  its  existence.  The  English  Puritan,  living 
in  his  village  pursuing  a  daily  round  of  routine  tasks, 
when  each  day  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  every 
other,  and  birth  or  death  the  sole  break  in  an  other- 
wise monotonous  existence,  found  in  religious  frenzy 
the  one  thing  to  furnish  him  excitement  and  to  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination.  Far  different  with  the  Puri- 
tan of  New  England.  Viewed  through  the  vista  of 
centuries,  his  life  seems  to  us  monotonous  and  color- 
less to  Uie  last  degree,  and  yet  it  was  a  life  of  variety. 
These  pioneers  in  a  new  land  had  all  the  dangers  of  . 
the  unknown  to  guard  against  and  the  fear  of  the 
Indians  ever  to  keep  them  alert.  As  is  always  the 
case  in  every  stage  of  society  the  clergy  lose  their 
hold  because  with  a  growing  intellectual  develop- 
ment theological  rule  becomes  secularized,  religion 
is  subordinated  to  material  considerations,  political 
discussion  takes  the  place  of  theological,  and  doc- 
trine surrenders  to  compromise.  Religious  liberal- 
ism, an  American  historian  says,  has  ever  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  religious  indifference,  and  therein  he 
enunciates  only  a  partial  truth;  but  he  states  an 
historical  fact  when  he  declares  that  the  religious 
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enthusiast  is  always  intolerant.^  Henceforth  the 
dergy  becomes  not  a  political  institution,  but  a  part 
of  the  pmlitical  system;  they  occupy  tiieir  proper 
place  as  the  teachers  of  morals,  and  there  begins 
either  in  fact  or  form  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.' 

It  was  this  inevitable  working  of  a  sociological 
law  that  brought  about  the  decline  of  the  Puritan 
influence  in  New  England.  Nobly  conceived,  the 
Puritan  Commonwealth  became  an  instrument  of 
tyranny;  bom  in  libCTty,  it  degenerated  into  op- 
pression. Had  there  been  no  change  in  the  political 
relations  between  Massachusetts  and  the  mother^ 
country  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tmy,  and  had  the  colony  been  allowed  to  develop 
its  own  political  and  social  system  undisturbed,  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  overthrow  of  the  political 
power  of  Puritanism  would  have  come  much  later 
in  the  history  of  the  American  people;  but  cir- 
cumstances that  the  theocracy  could  neither  avert 
nor  delay  were  now  to  drive  -the  clergy  forward  to 
rebellion. 

In  the  study  of  American  development,  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  part  played  by  the 
Puritan  elders  in  the  Revolution,  and  I  deal  with  it 
here  not  as  an  historical  episode  but  as  one  of  the  in- 
fluences on  American  psychology.  The  imagination 

1  ChaiiiiiiiK:  A  Bitiory  t^  thi  Unitai  Slatt$,  rol.  n,  p.  443. 

*  "Tbe  rdigioiu  element  of  PuriUoUm  becuoe  buennbly  me^ed  in  the 
political;  mmI.  ita  one  great  mui  taken  awvy,  it  died,  aa  pauioiu  have  done 
brfoK,  of  poMCMioii." — hawtU:  Among  Mjt  Book*,  vol.  i,  p.  233. 
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is  seized  by  the  man  in  uniform  and  the  glamour 
and  hardships,  the  heroism  and  cruelties  of  war;  the 
political  speeches  and  the  military  exploits  are  re- 
corded, but  the  silent  influences  that  make  men 
warriors  or  give  impetus  to  political  resistance  pass 
unnoticed.  In  1684  the  Court  of  Chancery  voided 
the  Massachusetts  charter  and  the  colony  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Crown,  which  hence- 
forth appointed  the  governor.  When  in  1692,  King 
William  granted  the  colony  an  amended  charter 
which  confirmed  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect 
their  legislature  and  placed  in  its  hands  the  sole 
power  to  impose  taxes,  the  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernor was  retained  as  a  prerogative  of  the  Crowii, 
which  also  reserved  the  power  of  veto;  but  the  suf- 
frage no  longer  rested  on  the  religious  test,  and  a 
property  qualification  was  substituted.  Episcopal- 
ians on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had  long  wanted 
to  bring  the  Anglican  churches  under  the  spiritual 
hegemony  of  an  English  bishop,  and  thus  restore 
the  supremacy  of  the  established  religion  in  the 
colonies,  which  Massachusetts  had  interdicted  al- 
most immediately  after  its  fotmdation.  Wlien  the 
brothers  John  and  Samuel  Browne,  members  of  the 
Colonial  Council,  held  separate  meetings  and  used 
the  English  ritual,  they  were  summoned  before 
Governor  Endecott,  who  assured  them  "that  New 
England  was  no  place  for  such  as  they,"  and  sent 
them  back  to  England.  This  was  the  first  official 
intimation  of  what  soon  came  to  be  a  palpable  fact» 
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that  the  Massachusetts  Puritans  had  cut  loose  from 
the  Church  of  England.^ 

So  long  as  the  Puritan  element  remained  in  con- 
trol, Episcopalianism  could  make  no  headway;  but 
when  the  Crown  took  over  the  administration  of  the 
colony  and  made  it  a  royal  province,  secularized  the 
diarter,  and  substituted  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land for  the  Biblical  Constitution  of  the  Puritans, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  longer  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  Anglican  form  of  worship  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Church  of  England  to  America.  Corn- 
missionaries  were  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who  nominally  was  the  spiritual  director  of  the 
American  Plantations;  not  alone  of  Virginia,  where 
the  Church  of  England  was  recognized  by  acts  of 
the  le^slature,  but  of  all  the  colonies;  and  at  one 
time  the  attempt  to  create  an  American  episcopate 
approached  realization.  But  while  no  bishop  was 
sent  to  Boston,  that  fear  was  constantly  in  the  Puri- 
tan mind.  "An  autocratic  priesthood  had  seen  their 
order  stripped  of  its  privileges,  one  by  one,  until 
nothing  remained  but  their  moral  empire  over  their 
parishoners,  and  then  at  last  not  only  did  an  associ- 
ation of  rival  ecclesiastics  send  over  emissaries  to 
steal  away  their  people,  but  they  proposed  to  estab- 
Ibh  a  bishop  in  the  land.  The  thought  was  worm- 
wood. He  would  be  rich,  he  would  live  in  a  palace, 
he  would  be  surrounded  by  the  patronage  and  pomp 
dt  the  rc^al  governors;  the  imposing  ceremonial 

^*  A.j<rj:  A  Bitlorf  of  tluUitUedSlaUi  aadiUP»i>tU,rol.  u.  p.  IM. 
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would  become  fashionable;  and  in  imagination  they 
aUeady  saw  themselves  reduced  to  the  humble  po- 
sition of  dissenters  in  their  own  kingdom."^  Jona- 
than Mayhew,  whom  Robert  Treat  Paine,  with  ex- 
travagant and  excessive  pnuse,  termed  "the  father 
of  civil  and  reUgious  liberty  in  Massachusetts  and 
America,"'  by  his  sermons  and  writings  inspired 
"many  of  those  young  radicals  in  politics  who,  long 
before  the  final  onset  of  the  American  Revolution, 
were  unconsciously  beating  out  a  path  for  it."' 
Mayhew  was  "a  man  bom  with  so  siunptuous  a 
supply  of  self-reliance  as  to  have  little  room  left  in 
him  for  such  qualities  as  caution,  diffidence,  hesita- 
tion, reverence,"  in  the  language  of  his  admirer  and 
eulogist;*  of  "haughty  spirit  and  vanity,"'  as  a  less 
friendly  critic  represents  him.  Mayhew,  and  other 
preachers  aroused  passion  against  the  episcopacy; 
"the  fire,  the  fury,  the  venom  of  his  attacks,"  we 
read, "  would,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
seem  like  the  ravings  of  an  eloquent  maniac."  * 

In  one  of  his  most  celebrated  sermons,  Mayhew 
counseled  resistance,  by  force  even,  if  necessary. 
People  have  no  security,  he  said,  against  being 
priest-ridden  but  keeping  all  imperious  bishops  and 
other  clergymen  who  love  "to  lord  it  over  God's 
heritage  from  getting  their  foot  into  the  stirrup  at 
all.   For  which  reason  it  becomes  every  friend  to 

1  Admnu:  rA«Ema)inpafum(>f  if((*>ocAHM<l«,p.S34. 

*  Tyler:  The  LUerarji  BitUajf  oj  Hu  Awuriem  RttobiHon.  toI.  I.  p.  Itt. 

*  Ibid.  *  Ibid^  p.  IM.  *  Ibid.  •  iWd,  p.  ISS. 
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truth  and  humankind,  every  lover  of  God  and  the 
Christian  religion,  to  bear  a  p^t  in  opposing  this 
hateful  monster."  Civil  tyranny  he  described  as 
"usually  small  in  the  beginning,"  but  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  was  "the  most  cruel,  intolerable,  and  im- 
pious" of  any.  From  small  beginnings,  "it  exalts 
itself  above  all  that  is  called  God  and  that  is  wor- 
shiped."' 

Mayhew's  vehemence  increased  as  the  climax 
drew  near.  In  a  sermon  delivered  in  1763,  he  de- 
nounced the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  her  mode  of  worship  as  alien  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel  and  the  apostolic  times,  "her  enor- 
mous hierarchy  ascending  by  various  gradations 
from  the  dirt  to  the  skies."  When  we  reflect,  he 
said,  "on  what  our  forefathers  suffered  from  the 
mitred,  lordly  successors  of  the  fisherman  of  Gali- 
lee, for  non-conformity  to  a  non-instituted  mode 
al  worship,  which  occasioned  their  flight  into  this 
Western  world;  when  we  consider  that,  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  their  unholy  zeal  and  oppressions,  coun- 
tenanced by  sceptred  tyrants,  they  threw  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  into  the  arms  of  savages  and 
barbarians;  when  we  reflect  that  one  principal  mo- 
tive to  their  exchanging  the  fair  cities,  villages,  and 
delightful  fields  of  Britain  for  the  then  inhospitable 
shores  and  deserts  of  America,  was  that  they  might 
here  enjoy  unmolested  God's  holy  word  and  ordi- 

>  Thomtoa:  ThtFidpitqf  tht  Ameriean Revolution," A DiaooiiraeCmKeiBr 
iag  Unlimited  SubmiaNon,  b^  JtsAtbAn  Mayhew." 
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nances,  without  such  heterogeneous  and  spurious 
mixtures  as  were  offensive  to  their  well-infonned 
consciences";  in  case  Episcopacy  got  the  upper 
hand,  "the  Chiuvh  of  England  might  become  the 
established  religion  here,  tests  be  ordained,  as  in 
England,  to  exclude  all  but  confonnists  from  the 
posts  of  honor  and  emolument,  and  all  of  us  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  bishops  and  their  under- 
lings." Will  they  never  let  us  rest  in  peace,  he  cries, 
"except  where  all  the  weary  are  at  rest?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  they  persecuted  us  out  of  the  Old 
World  ?  Will  they  pursue  us  into  the  New?  —  to 
convert  us  here;  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make 
us  proselytes,  while  they  neglect  the  heathen  and 
heathenish  plantations  ?  What  other  New  W<»4d 
remains  as  a  sanctuary  for  us  from  their  oppressions, 
in  case  of  need?  Where  is  the  Columbus  to  explore 
one  for  us>  and  pilot  us  to  it,  before  we  are  consumed 
by  the  flames,  or  deluged  in  a  flood,  of  Episcopate?"  * 
It  was  the  last  stand  of  an  oligarchy  that  knew 
it  was  doomed  and  yet  would  fight  to  the  end.  The 
<Ad  schoc4  of  "thundering  preachers"  and  fierce 
polemical  disputants  had  passed  away,  the  terrors 
of  Hdl  were  no  less  vivid  and  no  less  real  to  the  ctdo- 
nists  of  the  ei^teenth  century  than  they  had  been 
to  the  first  settlers,  although  there  was  a  softening 
of  expression;  but  the  pow^  of  vigorous  denuncia- 
tion was  still  possessed  by  the  clei^,  who  knew  how 
to  play  on  the  fears  of  their  congregations  and  to 

■  lyiar.  n«  Idmrr  ffutoy  qf  At  ^•MnpB  JbMfatia^  nL  U  pp.  1SA-8S. 
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hold  up  before  them  the  dread  spectre  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  slavery. 

Generalizations  so  often  mislead  in  conveying 
more  than  a  writer  intends  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
specific  on  at  least  one  point.  In  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  Puri- 
tan clergy,  I  am  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
religion  no  longer  played  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  New  England,  or  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  other  New  England  colonies  be- 
came irreligious,  or  from  the  restraints  of  Puritan- 
ism they  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  made  mock 
of  the  things  that  hitherto  had  been  held  sacred,  as 
was  the  case  in  England  after  the  Restoration.  In 
America  they  became  more  liberal,  but  neither  dis- 
solute nor  licentious;  it  was  never  a  cult  to  flaunt 
vice  or  to  ofiFend  the  sensibilities  of  the  pious  by 
flagrant  acts  of  impiety.  Puritanism  so  profoundly 
affected  the  English  character  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  and  so  deeply  graved  itself  not  only  on  the 
thought  of  the  day  but  on  its  actions,  speech,  and 
literature  —  more  powerfully  in  America  than  iu 
England — that  the  impress  has  never  been  effaced. 
All  that  Puritanism  believed,  all  that  Puritanism 
was,  all  that  Puritanism  taught  remained,  weak- 
ened, it  is  true,  but  not  destroyed.  Above  all,  that 
basic  foundation  of  character  survived;  but  charac- 
ter had  been  modified,  it  had  become  more  pliant 
and  less  self-centred;  the  Puritan  was  no  longer  a 
man  of  a  single  idea;  he  saw  life  with  en  widened 
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focus.  He  was  less  particular  as  to  form  and  more 
insistent  as  to  essentiab.  He  bad  begun  to  appreci- 
ate;  values  and  to  weigb  life  in  tbe  scales  of  a  rational 
intellect.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Puritan 
New  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  have 
wasted  long  years  in  that  empty  discussion  of  the 
covenant  of  works  and  the  covenant  of  grace;  for 
it  would  have  seemed  as  futile  then  as  it  does  to 
us  to-day.  Although  subtleties  and  quiddities  no 
longer  appealed  to  the  New  Englander,  his  charac- 
ter was  in  essence  still  Puritan;  and  the  strength, 
the  courage,  the  self-reliance;  the  hatred  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression;  the  bodily  and  mental  vigor; 
the  natural  instinct  for  right  living  and  the  hatred 
of  all  that  was  unclean  —  these  were  the  qualities 
of  Englishmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  these  were 
part  of  the  texture  of  the  English  mind  and  body, 
and  these  could  be  destroyed  only  by  destroying 
the  Englishman,  by  blotting  out  his  past  and  effac- 
ing all  that  heredity  had  done  in  his  making. 

As  the  intellect  of  the  Puritan  broadened,  it  drove 
out  superstition;  philosophy  made  a  more  vivid  ap- 
peal than  dogma;  a  world  in  which  reason  reigned 
was  more  attractive  than  a  cosmos  in  which  a  vin- 
dicti^'e  God  ruled,  llie  Puritans  had  never  really 
known  themseh'es,  they  did  not  know  that  at  heart 
they  w«e  doubters,  scoffers,  questioners;  that  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  not  Goveraw^  Endecott  was  the 
true  t^i-pe  ol  the  Puritan  mind;  that  the  Puritan 
could  no  more  remain  enslared  and  diained  to  a 
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decaying  moral  consciousness  than  Nature  can  be 
bottled  up  or  defied.  Expansion  must  find  its  out- 
let. The  essence  of  religion  remained,  but  its  form 
was  modified,  and  it  became  tempered  by  philo- 
sophy; minds  disciplined  by  Puritanism  could  find 
delight  in  intellectual  discovery  and  yet  not  lose 
spiritual  support.  For  the  Puritan  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  now  emandpated  from  priestly  control, 
there  was  no  conflict  between  Plato  and  God.  He 
could  read  the  "Laws,"  and  still  accept  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  "tonitruous  cogency"  of  the  Mathers  and 
other  pulpiteers  had  lost  much  of  its  effectiveness. 
"Hie  people  grew  to  be  disoithralled  in  large  num- 
bers. There  was  a  growing  belief  that  there  could 
be  graces  even  in  dogma  —  a  gospel  that  never  a 
Mather  preached."'  With  the  weakening  of  the 
hold  of  the  clergy  over  their  congregations,  the 
people,  schooled  by  a  long  course  of  severe  mental 
discipline  and  training  to  delight  in  argument,  now 
turned  their  attention  to  political  discussion,  to 
find  the  actions  of  kings  an  even  more  enticing  sub- 
ject than  the  works  of  the  King  of  Kings.  No  race 
had  ever  been  better  prepared  for  revolt  or  to  find 
justification  for  resisting  lawful  authority  with  sub- 
tle argument  than  these  transplanted  Englishmen, 
with  disputatious  minds  grown  rich  in  the  luxuriant 
soil  of  New  England  theological  dispute.  It  was  no 
mere  chance  that  Massachusetts  led  in  revolt,  it  was 

'  Ww»or:  Narrative  and  Critieal  Hulory  qj  Antrioa,  vcd.  T,  p.  120.  • 
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the  natural  consequence  of  Puritan  training,  the 
moral  result  of  Puritanism.  The  Puritan  mind,  the 
men  who  were  not  Puritans  as  that  word  was  used 
in  a  strictly  dogmatic  sense,  but  who  were  still  in- 
fluenced by  heredity  and  environment,  craved  in- 
tellectual excitation,  which  in  the  earlier  days  had 
been  furnished  by  sermons  and  tracts.  That  stage 
had  passed;  philosophy  was  now  more  attractive 
than  dogma,  doctrine  less  impc^tant  than  econom- 
ics. In  the  ten  years  or  so  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion there  was  no  market  for  theological  tracts,  but 
an  active  demand  for  political  pamphlets.  Mather 
would  have  starved  and  the  Magnolia  would  have 
been  hawked  about  among  booksellers  and  declined 
with  curt  thanks;  Franklin  grew  prosperous  out  of 
his  printing-press.  In  the  seventeenth  century  poli- 
tics, as  we  now  understand  that  term,  had  no  mean- 
ing for  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  America  even  more  than  in  En^and, 
politics  were  a  very  real  thing. 

From  the  incorporation  of  the  colonies  with  the 
mother-country  the  Puritan  clergy  had  nothing  to 
gain.  They  vainly  believed  that  with  the  declared 
independence  of  the  colonies  from  the  Crown  the 
old  order  would  be  restored  and  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  would  be  reestablished.  In  their  own 
way  they  were  as  foolish  and  narrow  as  Greorge  III 
and  his  short-sighted  ministers.  Like  them  they 
were  unable  to  gauge  the  force  of  public  opinion  or 
to  realize  how  the  character  of  the  Englishman  liv- 
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ing  in  America  had  been  modified.  If  George  III 
and  his  ministers  in  England  are  to  be  blamed  for 
Dot  knowing  the  temper  of  their  kinsmen  across  the 
ocean,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  American  clergy- 
men, who  were  equally  imable  to  read  the  charac- 
ters of  their  own  comitrymenP  The  clergy  fostered 
and  encouraged  the  Revolution,  and  were  as  vehe- 
ment in  urging  their  congregations  to  resist  what 
to  them  was  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  Crown 
as  their  fathers  had  been  in  waging  that  never-end- 
ing conflict  against  the  powers  of  evil;  but  now  they 
were  largely  influenced  by  selfish  considerations  in- 
stead of  being  animated  by  sublime  faith  and  a 
spiritual  craving  that  could  not  be  denied. 

In  an  interview  between  the  King  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Go v^uor  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts  in  1774, 
the  King  asked:  "But,  pray,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  why 
do  your  ministers  generally  join  with  the  people 
in  their  opposition  to  Government?" 

To  which  Hutchinson  replied:  "They  are,  Sir, 
dependent  upon  the  people.  They  are  elected  by 
the  people,  and  when  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
them,  they  seldom  leave  till  they  get  rid  of  them."^ 

Beginning  as  religious  zealots,  the  clergy  had  now 
become  politicians  and  time-servers.  Just  as  at  first 
they  were  narrower,  more  intolerant,  less  charitable 
than  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered,  so  now 
they  had  become  more  resentful  and  less  in  a  mood 
to  seek  compromise  or  conciliation  than  their  con- 

>  Diary  and  LttUr*  of  Thama*  fftrfeAuwoM,  ml.  i,  p.  ISH. 
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gregations.  It  was  the  law  of  Israel  that  he  who 
enticed  to  the  worship  of  false  gods  should  be  killed, 
and  for  him  there  was  no  pity.^  The  Puritan  elders 
were  equally  as  merciless  in  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  upon  the  men  who  sought  to  introduce  a 
new  worship  and  set  up  new  gods.  "They  perse- 
cuted as  a  part  of  their  faith." 

There  was  another  reason  why  the  power  of  the 
theocracy  was  weakened,  and  in  some  respects  it 
was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  agencies 
to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  Puritan  elders.  I 
have  so  frequently  referred  to  the  universality  of 
thought  and  the  recurring  phenomenon  of  a  move- 
ment in  one  part  of  the  world  finding  its  reflex  in 
another,  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  in  Scot- 
land and  in  America  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
treating  the  same  causes  were  operating  to  produce 
the  same  results.  Buckle  notes  that  "the  spirit  of 
trade  became  so  rife,  that  it  began  to  encroach  on 
the  old  theological  spirit,  which  had  long  been  su- 
preme. Hitherto  the  Scotch  had  cared  for  little 
except  religious  polemics."  *  These  discussions,  on 
which  "men  had  wasted  their  energies,  without  the 
least  benefit  to  themselves  or  to  others,"'  now  gave 
way  to  considerations  of  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures, which  became  a  common  topic  of  discourse. 
This  change  marked  "a  tendency  to  tiim  aside 


',  xm,  ff-10. 

■  Bodde:  Eitlory  qf  Ciciliiation  in  Englaiid,  vol.  n,  p.  MS. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  240. 
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from  subjects  which  are  inaccessible  to  our  under- 
standing, and  the  discussion  of  which  has  no  effect 
except  to  exasperate  those  who  dispute,  and  to 
make  them  more  intolerant  than  ever  of  theological 
(pinions  different  from  their  own,"'  It  was  a  blow 
to  superstition.  It  diminished  the  inordinate  re- 
spect fonnerly  paid  to  theological  pursuits,  and  it 
was  an  inducement  to  ambitious  and  enterprising 
men  to  abstain  from  these  pursuits  and  to  engage 
in  temporal  matters,  where  ability  has  more  scope 
and  enjoys  more  freedom  of  action.'  The  result 
was  the  creation  of  a  class  whose  aim  was  essen- 
tially secular.  Heretofore  the  intellect  of  Scotland 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  church,  and  the  industry 
of  the  country  was  controlled  by  the  nobles. 

We  see  the  same  change  in  America  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  same  weakening  of  the  power 
of  the  church.  There  were  other  and  better  —  at 
least  men  deemed  them  better — things  to  be  done 
than  to  preach  sermons  or  indulge  in  endless  discus- 
sion of  the  meaning  that  dull  brains  could  twist  into 
a  text.  In  the  early  days  the  church  gave  respecta- 
bility and  influence;  now  the  trader  and  the  shipper 
exercised  an  even  greater  influence;  and  men  of 
ability  saw  there  were  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
their  talents  other  than  in  the  pulpit.  With  the 
church  supreme,  men  were  made  superstitious, 
narrow,  warped  in  their  view  of  life;  if  the  church 
did  not  teach  sdfishness,  it  caused  men  to  become 

>  Buckle;  p.  tM.  ■  iML,  p.  tUt. 
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selfish,  hard,  and  uncharitable.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  it  was  the  pursuit  o{  gain  that  made 
men  generous,  tolerant,  and  Ub^al  in  their  dealings 
and  their  relations  with  their  fellow-men,  and  not 
the  teachings  of  the  church.  Commercial  activity 
rather  than  charity  modified  the  principle  of  stem 
justice  and  the  exaction  of  vengeance  against  the 
transgressor.  As  commerce  increased  its  hold,  that 
of  the  church  relaxed,  and  the  clergy  were  held  in 
less  reverence  than  formerly,  and  to  question  their 
inerrancy  was  no  longer  heretical. 

It  is  a  very  curious  thing,  striking  enough  to  be 
worth  a  moment's  consideration,  that  when  politi- 
cal independence  was  gained,  the  power  of  the 
Church  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  ceased.  New 
England  in  1783  was  still  Puritan,  its  people  were 
English,  the  Middle  Colonies  and  the  South  were 
dominated  by  men  of  English  thought,  and  English 
traditions  controlled  the  country.  It  would  only 
have  been  natural,  one  would  have  thought,  that  at 
least  the  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  give  the 
church  standing,  or  to  concede  it  official  recognition ; 
that  lands  or  money  would  have  been  set  apart  for 
its  support,  that  the  long  inherited  customs  of 
Europe  would  have  been  respected.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  happened.  With  one  sharp  stroke  Church  was 
cut  from  State;  things  temporal  and  things  spirit- 
ual were  kept  separate;  politics  was  to  find  no  ally 
in  a  state-endowed  priesthood,  nor  to  be  served  by 
it.  As  we  come  later  to  study  the  men  who  framed 
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the  Constitution,  we  shall  see  that  a  Church  as  the 
ward  of  the  State  could  play  no  part  in  their  scheme. 
The  Puritan  elders  lived  to  see  their  desire  ful- 
filled. They  lived  to  see  the  colonies  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  give  birth  to  a  Nation. 
With  that  birth  came  the  death  of  their  hopes. 
En^and  would  send  no  more  royal  governors  to 
lord  it  over  her  colonials.  No  longer  need  there  be 
fear  of  a  bishop  living  in  the  midst  of  luxury  in  his 
palace.  America  had  become  free,  and  with  that 
freedom  the  Puritan  theocracy  disappeared  below 
the  horizon  of  poUtical  and  religious  freedom.  A 
new  era  was  to  dawn.* 

I  "No  dau  of  dtuena  twTe  ccntributed  more  to  the  Hevolution  tluui  the 
dagj.  Mid  none  have  hitherto  lufFend  nunc  in  coiuequeuce  of  it."  —  Bam- 
■f :  The  fititory  of  lb  Ammcm  Rttolutim.  vol.  o,  p.  9M. 
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ENGLAND  AND  HEB  COLONIES  DRAW  APART 

For  almost  a  century  after  the  first  coming  of  the 
English  to  America  we  find  no  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  seed  of  union  from  which  later  was  to 
spring  a  nation.  The  new  English  nation  that  Ra- 
leigh dreamed  of  on  the  shores  of  Virginia  was  to  be 
not  a  nation  in  the  modem  sense  but  royal  provinces 
always  governed  from  home,  which  were  to  redound 
to  the  gloiy  and  strength  of  England,  whose  people, 
while  acknowledging  the  authority  of  proprietors  or ' 
governors,  would  recognize  a  still  higher  allegiance 
to  the  Crown,  and  in  America  continue  to  be  Eng- 
lishmen as  much  as  they  were  in  England.  As 
charters  and  patents  were  granted  for  each  new 
colony,  there  was  no  comprehensive  plan  of  coordi- 
nation, and  no  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
political  or  social  system  that  admitted  of  easy  and 
harmonious  expansion.  The  circumstances  under 
which  thecolonies  were  founded  made  this  to  a  large 
extent  impossible.  Differences  of  religion,  climate, 
and  social  conditions  repelled  rather  than  attracted 
the  settlements  stretched  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board from  Massachusetts  to  the  Carolinas.  Com- 
mon purposes  and  aspirations  and  a  moral  and 
poUtical  concept  of  life  frequently,  but  not  always* 
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brought  about  unity  of  action  between  the  men  of 
New  England,  but  they  were  suspicious  of  and  dis- 
liked the  settlers  of  New  York,  who  fully  recipro- 
cated the  feeling;  Penn's  religion  destroyed  sympa- 
thy between  his  colony  and  New  England ;  religious 
and  political  differences  kept  New  England  apart 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia;  no  strong  ties  bound 
the  Carolinas  and  later  Georgia  with  their  southern 
neighbors  or  themore  remote  colonies  of  the  North.^ 
"Down  to  the  eve  of  war  which  began  in  1775," 
Palfrey  tells  us,  "New  England  had  little  know- 
ledge of  the  communities  which  took  part  with  her 
in  that  conflict.  Till  the  time  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  the  two  principal 
English  colonies.  Had  with  each  other  scarcely  more 
rdations  of  acquaintance,  business,  mutual  influ- 
ence, or  common  action,  than  either  of  them  had 
with  Jamaica  or  Quebec."*    Between  the  several 

■  **  A  TolnDtuy  usocistion  or  coalition,  at  least  t,  permanent  onci  is  almost 
M  ifiBcolt  to  be  rappoaed:  for  6ie  and  water  are  not  more  bcterogEneoiu  than 
the  tGSerentcolonka  in  North  America.  Nothing  csn  exceed  the  jealousy  and 
annlatioii,  wUdi  the;  possesi  in  regard  to  eadi  other.  The  inbabitanta  ot 
Penn^lvuua  sad  New  Yoric  have  an  ineibauctibk  lource  of  animomty,  in 
thdr  jeakmsy  (or  tlie  trade  ol  the  Jawejt.  Maoadiuntta  Bay  and  Rhode 
Uand,  are  not  leai  intereitcd  in  that  of  Connecticut.  The  Wett  Indies  are  a 
eammon  rabject  or  emnlatioa  to  them  all.  Even  the  limita  and  boundariei  of 
e*di  ookmy,  aie  a  coiutaDt  Murce  of  litigation.  —  In  short,  such  is  the  diRer- 
cnce  ot  character,  t4  manners,  of  relipon,  of  interest,  of  the  different  colonies, 
that  I  think,  it  I  am  not  whoHy  ignorant  of  the  human  mind,  were  they  left  to 
tbenwdTes,  there  would  aoon  be  a  dvil  war,  from  oae  end  of  the  contiDeiit 
tc  the  oths;  while  the  Indians  and  Negroes  would,  with  better  icmod, 
■mpstiently  watch  the  opportunity  of  eiternunating  them  all  together."  — 
Bnmal^:  Traeeii  inio  Nortk  Ameriea,  p.  9S. 

'  Palfrey:  HtMlorjt  qf  New  Englatid,  vol.  I.  pidsce,  p.  a;  rf.  Parkman: 
MoHlealm  end  Wtiiw,  voL  i.  dt^t.  i,  'pattim. 
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members  of  each  group  there  were,  perhaps,  special 
intimacies,  domestic,  commercial,  military,  relig- 
ions; but  between  the  several  groups  there  were 
almost  no  intimacies  at  all.' 

Eveiy  colony  had  its  own  domestic  and  military 
problems  which  fully  taxed  its  resources.  The  North 
made  war  against  the  Indian  and  had  the  fear  of  the 
French;  in  the  South  there  was  another  form  of 
Indian  warfare  and  the  menace  of  Spain.  Trade, 
which  knows  no  barriers  and  no  nationality,  which 
^ves  birth  to  no  sentiment  and  teaches  no  patriot- 
ism, brought  these  widely  scattered  settlers  to- 
gether; but  it  fostered  no  spirit  of  a  new  nation- 
ality and  offered  no  inducement  to  cast  off  the  old; 
for  while  trade  brings  nations  in  contact  in  the  com- 
mon meeting-place  of  the  market-house  and  ought 
to  soften  national  animosities  and  break  down 
prejudices,  it  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  commerce 
that  it  engenders  envy  and  creates  a  longing  for 
conquest.  The  men  of  New  England  traded  with 
those  of  the  South,  but  there  the  intercourse  ended. 
A  colonial  league  was  beyond  their  poUtical  philo- 
sophy. Yet  unperceived  there  was  a  force  at  work 
that  was  to  unify  these  people  when  the  time  was 
ripe.  Unlike  as  they  were  in  many  things,  in  one 
thing  they  met  on  common  ground. 

The  constitutions  of  all  the  colonies  were  mod- 
eled on  that  of  England;  in  all  the  colonies  there 
were  the  same  political  methods;  the  same  politi- 

*  Tjler;  A  BuUrrt  tf  Amerieait  Littratim,  vol.  n,  p.  & 
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cal  principles  animated  men  North  and  South;  and 
men  thus  trained  in  the  same  school  found  it  not 
difficult  to  work  together  when  poHtical  union  could 
no  longer  be  delayed,  This  power  of  cohesive  at- 
traction was  stimulated  by  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government.  It  was  an  influence  "strongly  tend- 
ing to  CMJunteract  the  principles  that  separated  the 
American  communities  from  each  other,  and  to 
unite  them  by  a  growing  sense  of  common  interest 
and  common  injury  in  a  confederacy  fatal  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  parent  state.  Every  added  year 
tended  no  less  to  weaken  the  divisive  influence  of 
the  distinctions  imported  by  the  original  colonists 
into  their  settlements,  than  to  enhance  the  sense 
of  united  interest,  and  to  augment  the  power  by 
which  this  interest  might  be  sustained  and  de- 
fended."» 

Pressure  from  without  as  well  as  their  own  needs 
brought  about  the  first  loosely  formed  confederacy, 
which  was  to  foreshadow  the  union  of  the  next 
century.  The  New  England  colonists  had  early 
been  taught  respect  for  the  fighting  ability  of  the 
red  man  and  made  to  realize  that  he  was  a  foe  con- 
stantly to  be  guarded  against.  To  the  north  were 
the  French,  a  peril  equally  as  great  as  the  Indians; 
to  the  west  were  the  Dutch,  whose  military  power 
was  less  to  be  feared,  but  whose  pin-pricking  policy 
and  claims  to  English  territory  were  a  constant 
source  of  friction.  And  the  skies  were  black  at  home. 

::  Jit  Hitloni  efUu  Vnittd  Btattt,  vd.  n,  p.  411. 
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In  this  year,  1638,  whea  the  proposal  for  the  New 
England  Confederacy  is  first  made  by  Connecticut, 
ravil  war  is  raging  in  England  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Parliamentary  Party  will,  the  colonists  fear,  see  the 
old  order  restored,  and  Laud,  delivered  from  his 
prison,  more  determined  than  evCT  to  enslave  con- 
science and  "harry  and  besett"  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  as  he  had  those  of  the  Old. 

Negotiations  begun  in  1638  culminated  in  1643  in 
a  union  of  the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven, 
Massachusetts,  and  Plymouth,  which  an  American 
historian  has  well  described  as  "merely  a  business 
arrangement;  it  did  not  conduce  to  arouse  any  par- 
ticular attachm«its  or  patriotism."^  Each  colony 
retained  its  own  government,  and  no  provision  was 
made  tor  a  Federal  Congress  or  Bundesratk  or  for 
federal  taxation;  the  affairs  of  the  Union  were  to 
be  administered  by  eight  commissioners,  two  &om 
each  colony;  the  vote  of  sax  was  required  to  carry 
any  measure,  and  from  their  vote  there  was  no 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  expenses  of  war  woe  di- 
vided among  the  colonies  on  a  per  eapUa  basis,  as 
were  the  spoils  of  war.  The  Unicrn,  which  was  de- 
dared  to  be  perpetual,  was  dissolved  in  1684.  It 
was  never  satisfactory,  f<v  it  made  Massachusetts, 
whose  peculation  and  resources  were  lai^er  than 
those  oS  the  other  three  colonies  combined,  subor- 
dinate to  them,  and  when  Massachusetts  was  out- 
voted her  only  remedy  was  to  violate  the  compact, 
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which  she  did.  llie  real  weakness  of  the  confedera- 
tion was  that  the  Union  could  not  reach  the  indi- 
vidual colonists.  They  were  not  citizens  of  "The 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,"  which  was  the 
official  style  of  the  confederacy,  but  remained  as 
b^ore  citizens  of  their  own  colony. 

To  us  this  first  experiment  in  union  is  significant 
as  indicating  a  marked  trend  of  thought.  Just  as 
Hooker  and  his  associates  went  forth  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  settled  in  Connecticut  without  ask- 
ing the  permission  of  the  English  Government  or 
obtaining  a  charter  for  their  lands  from  colonial 
governor  or  higher  authority,  so  the  four  colonies 
brought  about  their  confederation  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Crown  or  its  ministers.  In  the 
articles  of  confederation  only  incidental  reference 
is  made  to  the  home  government.  The  preamble 
recites  that  "the  Natives  have  formerly  com- 
mitted sondry  insolences  and  outrages  upon  seueral 
Plantacons  of  the  English  and  have  of  late  com- 
bined against  us.  And  seeing  by  reasons  of  those 
sad  Distracons  in  England,  which  they  have  heard 
of,  and  by  which  they  know  we  are  hindered  from 
that  humble  way  of  seekinge  advise  or  reapeing 
those  comfortable  fruits  of  protection  which  at 
other  tymes  we  might  well  expect."*  This  is  the  sole 
allusion  to  a  paramount  authority.  Yet  it  was  really 
a  d^ance  of  England,  for  it  was  an  arrogation  of  the 
right  of  the  colonists  to  conduct  their  own  political 

>  WHiob;  a  HUtory  tflA*  Ameriem  Ptapit,  vol.  n,  appcodix.  p.  891. 
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affairs  and  to  form  alliances  without  the  consent  of 
the  Crown.  It  shows,  what  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
as  the  lesson  of  colonial  histoiy,  that  the  spirit  of 
colonial  independence  manifested  itself  &om  the 
beginning,  and  that  while  the  colonists  always  re- 
garded themselves  as  Englishmen  and  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  of  England,  they  did  not  concede 
that  their  fealty  robbed  them  of  the  right  of  creat- 
ing their  own  political  administration. 

The  weakness,  the  incapacity,  and  the  short- 
sighted greed  of  the  British  Government,  following 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  allowed  the  colonists  to 
make  their  own  laws  and  practically  to  do  as  th^ 
wanted,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  Eng- 
land's control  of  commerce.  This  was  the  rotten 
link  in  the  chain  that  was  continually  strained  to  the 
breaking-point  and  then  suddenly  relaxed  when  the 
strain  became  too  great;  it  was  this  extraordinary 
control  of  their  local  affairs  and  the  commercial 
tyranny  of  Britain  that  made  a  dissolution  of  the 
connection  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent 
state  inevitable.* 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked  how  it  came  about  that 
the  English  in  America  were  so  different  from  the 
English  in  England  and  thus  early  developed  new 
characteristics.  Genetically  they  were  not  different, 
although  they  appeared  to  be.  Man  adapts  him- 
self to  his  social  environment  and  develops  his  po- 
litical milieu  in  the  same  way  that  animals  adjust 
>  <y.  HvtduBMo:  HiMorw  <i  JfaiMBtwUh.  toL  m.  p.  3SS. 
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themselves  to  physical  conditions.  The  cumulative 
effects  of  climate,  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the 
quickening  of  the  perceptions  that  necessity  exer- 
cised, the  constant  spur  to  individual  initiative  made 
these  English  in  America  a  more  alert  and  self-reli- 
ant people  than  their  kinsmen  at  home;  faculties 
which  had  lain  dormant  in  England  were  in  Amer- 
ica revitalized.  What  did  Suffolk  yeoman  <n-  Nor- 
folk yokel  know  about  going  into  the  forest  and 
swinging  his  axe  so  as  to  make  a  clearing  and  with 
his  own  hands  building  his  own  roof -tree;  of  trap- 
ping and  hunting;  of  working  with  gun  in  hand,  and 
by  the  sign  of  a  broken  branch  or  grass  crushed 
down  reading  the  presence  of  his  enemies?  Their 
forefathers  had  been  brought  in  close  contact  with 
Nature,  they  had  worked  fearing  attack,  they  in 
their  day  had  the  same  qualities  that  were  now 
being  displayed  in  the  American  wilderness,  but  the 
generations  that  came  in  between  had  developed 
along  other  lines.* 

*  "Id  iS  Tbomai  Hud/a  woric,"  a  recent  itTlewM  of  that  novelist  raj's, 
'tlwTe  if  Kmiething  of  the  graTe  liinplid^  of  placce,  like  lila  WeMei,  when 
Bmh  bu  lived  long  in  doKTcIatioiuhip  to  e*rth  and  tbeseMOOS.  Moatofliia 
diwactetaliaTegrown  to  be  what  they  are  by  alow  and  gradual  changet.h'ke 
the  woods  or  the  «iirface  of  the  downs.  They  are  deep-rooted  in  tar-<^  tiadi- 
tiou  ol  the  gmerationi  whidi  have  passed  and  left  them  there.  .  .  .  Amid 
tbeir  drama  of  events  we  hear  singularly  little  ondamation  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
and  hardly  any  wailing  or  ercesrive  grief.  Uttle  fuss  is  made  over  birth  and 
death  and  the  fortimca  that  may  etme  between.  Hie  earth  turns  upon  her 
■Bdent  ronnd,  man  appears  upon  her  surface  to  ran  his  course,  and  the  eyes 
ct  the  tnlobite  that  died  millions  of  years  ago,  stare  from  the  rock  bto  the 
eyta  of  the  dying."  —  Tht  LiUnrg  Digal,  New  York.  September  0,  IMS. 

lliere  is  no  qniit  of  WeMex  in  America;  there  never  has  beoi.  Thatgrowtb 
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Civilization,  the  complex  fabric  of  society,  spe- 
cialization — for  society  less  complex  and  less  highly 
spedalized  at  that  day  than  it  now  is  was  still  no 
chaotic  jumble  but  refined  and  articulate  —  had 
done  to  the  mind  of  man  what  it  had  done  to  his 
body,  and  in  the  brain  there  were  rudimentaiy  fiells, 
as  in  the  body  there  were  rudimentary  oi^ans.  In 
America  Nature  demanded  certain  things,  and  man 
responded  or  perished.  A  people  who  were  to  give 
birth  to  a  new  race  had  become  inured  to  hardship 
and  hardihood.  Th^  had  assimilated  the  lesson  of 
their  enemies  and  practiced  the  craft  and  cunning 
of  the  Indian;  had  Braddock  listened  to  the  advice 
of  Washington  and  followed  Indian  tactics,  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  won. 

The  independence  of  the  English  and  their  politi- 
cal genius  distinguish  them  from  other  races.  Out 
of  it  is  their  history  wrought.  In  England  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  treating,  social  and  pditical 
institutions  had  become  formaUzed,  and  after  each 
progressive  movement  society  appeared  to  lapse 
into  its  original  state.  It  appeared  to,  because  so- 
ciety quickly  absorbed  the  new  conditions,  but  the 
structure  was  not  changed,  although  the  interior 
arrangements  were  modified.    In  America  it  was 

of  slow  and  gradual  dumge  wu  poasible  in  Bn^and,  in  America  it  has  been 
impoeiible.  Underlbewdght of tnu]itioDai]daiiaiR>wlife,«motioiihaabecn 
cnubed  out  of  theae  detcendMita  of  the  Wat  Saioiu  and  ioia^aatioD  atifled. 
Hie  Amerkan  u  both  emotional  and  imaptmtive,  his  Mnae  fed  by  the  forced 
draft  of  youthful  energy  and  activity  and  Uw  ^qwal  that  nomlty  alwaya 
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otherwise.  Here  the  Englishman  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  his  natural  tendencies;  not 
really  to  do  anything  new,  but  simply  to  repeat 
what  had  been  done  by  his  forgathers;  his  method 
of  doing  it  was  new,  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  but 
the  substance  was  old.  Englishmen  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  suffering  under  religious 
or  political  persecution,  could  not,  as  Hooker  or 
Williams  did,  wander  away  a  few  miles,  obtain  land 
by  squatter  sovereignty  or  from  the  Indians  for  a 
few  trinkets,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  state, 
because  in  England  land  was  not  free  and  political 
and  social  conditions  made  the  creation  of  a  new 
state  impossible.  But  the  Englishman  does  not  sub- 
mit to  persecution  or  suffer  without  resistance.  In 
him  the  spirit  of  defiance  is  never  crushed.  Forced 
to  remain,  he  agitates;  knowing  what  he  wants,  he  is 
doggedly  determined  to  gain  it,  and  in  the  end  he 
wins.  We  see  Hooker  go  out  from  Massachusetts 
and  Massachusetts  make  no  attempt  to  stop  him, 
because  Massachusetts  had  no  power  of  coercion, 
she  was  too  weak  to  use  force,  and  it  was  as  well  per- 
haps to  be  rid  of  such  an  objectionable  person;  at  any 
rate,  makeavirtueof  necessity  and  put  as  goodaface 
upon  it  as  possible.  Two  hundred  years  later  we  see 
South  Carolina  and  her  sister  states  attempt  to  leave 
their  mother's  house,  and  is  the  door  thrown  wide 
open  to  them  and  are  they  bid  to  depart  in  peace? 
Englishmen  in  America,  then  and  for  many  years 
to  come,  called  themselves  Englishmen*  and  yet 
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there  was  an  unconscious  force  working,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  appreciated  as  little  as  English- 
men at  home,  which  was  to  go  on  gathering  strength 
until  it  spent  itself  in  nationalization  and  the  Eng- 
lishman had  become  an  American. 

The  first  germ  of  union  has  for  us  another  interest. 
The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
representation  without  regard  to  the  size  or  popula- 
tion of  the  colony,  by  which  each  colony  was  given 
two  commissioners,  is  the  same  principle  that  pre- 
vailed almost  a  centiuy  and  a  half  later  when  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  and  the  states, 
irrespective  of  size  or  population,  were  given  equal 
rq>re3entation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  peculiarly  an  American  political  principle. 
It  wasas  foreign toEnglish  ideas  then  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  example  set  by  the  New  England  Confeder- 
acy was  not  imitated  by  any  of  the  other  colonies, 
and  it  was  not  until  six  years  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  confederacy,  in  1690,  that  the  colonies  were 
again  brought  together  to  take  measures  to  repel 
invasion.  Then  the  struggle  between  England  and 
France  became  American  as  well  as  European.  A 
French  and  Indian  war  party  from  Canada,  their 
movements  veiled  by  a  heavy  snowstorm,  one  night 
stole  silently  into  Schenectady,  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  York,  and  massacred  men,  women,  and 
children.  Schenectady  was  the  Fort  Sumter  of  that 
day.^  New  York  as  well  as  New  England  realized 

I  FioUunghun:  7^  RUt  qf  tt«  R«piiUte,  p.  BO. 
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its  danger,  for  although  the  leal  meaning  of  the 
stni^e  was  not  yet  understood,  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Frontoiac  were  clearly  seen,  and  then 
b^an  a  contest  that  was  to  end  eighty  years  later 
in  the  expulsion  of  France  from  Ammca,  the  over- 
throw of  English  rule  in  the  American  colonies,  and 
the  birth  of  the  American  Republic. 

Massachiuetts  took  prompt  action  by  inviting 
New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  to  meet  in  New 
York  to  take  measures  for  the  common  d^ense  and 
to  resist  the  French  invasion.  This  was  the  first  call 
for  an  intercolonial  congress.  Commissioners  from 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York  met  in  that  city;  appeals  to  Virginia  had  not 
been  sutx^essful,  but  Maryland  promised  aid.  The 
political  effect  of  union  and  the  meaning  of  the  great 
undertaking  on  which  they  had  embarked  only  a 
few  prescient  minds  were  able  to  grasp,  yet  it  showed 
that  men  had  set  foot  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
union.  Heretofore  the  Puritan  colonies  had  been 
proud  of  their  exclusiveness  and  woidd  have  no  inti- 
mate associations  with  the  other  provinces;  there 
had  always  been  friction  between  New  England  and 
the  New  Netherland.  In  the  face  of  common  dan- 
ger everything  else  was  forgotten  but  the  fate  that 
threatened  and  the  measures  that  were  necessary 
to  avert  it.  TTie  fact  that  the  Congress  met  in  New 
York,  then  only  sixteen  years  under  English  rule,  is 
proof  of  the  statement  made  in  the  preceding  vol- 
ume that  the  Dutch  colonists  were  entirely  indiffer- 
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«it  to  political  control  and  exercised  no  influence 
on  the  political  development  of  the  colonies.  The 
emei^enc7  of  Englishmen  was  the  opportunity  of 
Dutchmen,  but  they  looked  on  with  indifiference, 
and  what  Englishmen  wanted  Englishmen  did  with- 
out Dutch  interference  or  assistance. 

With  the  fortunes  of  the  military  expedition  to 
Canada  we  are  not  conc^ned,  as  it  changed  no- 
thing, and  peace  between  England  and  France  was 
restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  which 
gave  a  breathing-spell  for  the  next  five  years,  when 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  known  in  Amer- 
ican History  as  Queen  Anne's  War,  again  un- 
sheathed the  tomahawk  and  brought  English  and 
French  settlers  in  the  New  World  face  to  face.  The 
first  war  in  which  the  colonists  had  borne  an  im- 
portant part  had  shown  them  as  well  as  the  home 
government  the  necessity  of  greater  coordination 
and  a  central  military  control.  About  1690,  Francis 
Nicholson,  Lieutenant-Govamor  of  Virginia,  pro- 
posed a  Grand  Union  of  the  English  Colonies  for 
mutual  defense  against  the  encroachments  c^  the 
French;  there  was  to  be  a  viceroy  appointed  for  all 
the  colonies,  which  were  to  be  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  standing  army.  The  scheme  was  rejected 
by  the  ministers,  and  what  Nicholson  proposed  no 
British  ministiy  deemed  politic  to  revive  until  the 
reign  of  George  DI.^ 

More  efficiently  to  administer  the  colonies,  in 

■  C{.  Fiake:  OU  Virginia  md  Btr  Neighbtmrt,  vol.  n,  p.  SO. 
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1696  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations was  appointed  by  the  King,  whose  functions 
were  primarily  commercial,  but  which  in  the  follow- 
ing year  found  the  most  pressing  necessity  the  unity 
of  the  colonial  militia;  and  it  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  captain-general  of  all  the  forces  on 
the  continent  of  North  America,  with  power  to  levy 
and  command  them  for  their  defense,  under  such 
limitations  and  instructions  as  His  Majesty  should 
deem  best.*  Fenn,  with-more  statesmanlike  vision, 
in  the  same  year  proposed  a  plan  of  American  union 
by  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  Federal  Con- 
gress which  should  exercise  real  federal  powers.  In 
his  "briefe  and  plaine  scheam  how' the  English  Col- 
onies on  the  north  parts  of  America  may  be  made 
more  useful  to  the  crowne,  and  one  another's  peace 
and  safety  with  an  universal!  conciuxence,"  he  pro- 
vided for  a  congress  of  twenty  delegates,  two  from 
each  colony,  who  should  meet  once  ayear,  or  oftener 
if  necessary  in  time  of  war,  "to  debate  a  resolve  of 
such  measures  as  are  most  adviseable  for  their  bet- 
ter understanding,  and  the  public  tranquility  and 
safety";  the  "Congresse"  (and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  was  not  a  mere  conference  or  council, 
but  was  a  congress  of  the  representatives  of  guasi- 
self-goveming  states)  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
King's  Commissioner,  whose  functions  were  to  be 
similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  King's  High  Com- 
missioner "after  the  manner  of  Scotland."    The 

>  Bancrolt:  fiMtory  tif  At  TJmtti  8laU*.  vol.  n.  p.  74. 
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business  of  the  congress  was  "to  hear  and  adjust 
all  maters  of  complaint  or  difference  between 
Province  and  Province,"  and  "to  consider  of  ways 
and  means  to  support  the  union  and  safety  of  these 
Provinces  against  the  public  enemies  *' ;  the  congress 
to  have  the  power  to  determine  "the  Quotas  of 
men  and  the  charges."  In  time  of  war  the  King's 
High  Commissioner  became  "general!  or  chief  Com- 
mander of  the  several  Quotas  upon  service  against  a 
common  enemy  as  he  shall  be  advised,  for  the  good 
andbenefitof  the  whole."*  Nothing  came  either  of 
Penn's  plan  or  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  appointment  of  an  English  com- 
mander-in-chi^.  The  colonies  were  to  be  permitted 
to  drift. 

From  that  time  and  for  the  next  half-century  the 
thought  of  a  colonial  union,  or  at  least  a  league  of 
closer  relationship,  was  never  absent  from  the  minds 
of  English  statesmen  or  the  leaders  of  political 
thought  in  the  colonies.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic the  controlling  motive  was  the  same,  althou^ 
the  influences  had  a  diffovnt  inspiration.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  seen  that  while  the  colonies  were  rapidly 
growing  in  population  and  wealth,  their  administra- 
tion had  become  unwieldy,  owing  to  their  diverse 
forms  of  government  and  the  absence  of  any  central 
authority;  and  English  statesmen  ^preciated  the 
importance  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  great 
game  of  war  and  politics  that  made  Europe  an  armed 

*  Fnrtm:  AmmmnK  nbttmUM  «f  Awttrieam  Hulcijh  P-  U'- 
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camp.  Inthecoloniesitwasse^itfaatnoonecolouy 
was  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  against  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  and  their  Lidian  alli^,  and  if  Eng- 
lishmen were  to  hold  what  they  had  won  and  bring 
the  hinterland  under  their  control,  —  and  the  pres- 
sure of  a  constantly  increasing  population  made  it 
an  economic  necessity  that  they  should  no  longer 
cling  to  the  seaboard,  —  they  must  call  on  each 
other  when  assistance  was  necesswy  to  resist  ag- 
gression or  to  make  war. 

There  were,  besides,  continual  sources  of  friction 
between  the  colonies  arising  out  of  indeterminate 
boundaries  and  other  disputes  that  could  be  settled 
only  by  vexatious  and  costly  appeals  to  the  home 
authorities.  A  cotu^  of  appeal  on  American  terri- 
tory, invested  with  power  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
colom'es,  could  speedily  and  equitably  pronounce  a 
vardict.  Penn  recognized  this  in  his  plan  of  imion 
by  providing  that  the  functions  of  the  congress 
should  be  "to  hear  and  adjust  all  matters  of  Com- 
plaint or  difference  between  Province  and  Prov- 
ince. As  1st,  where  persons  quit  their  own  Province 
and  go  to  another,  that  they  may  avoid  their  just 
debts,  tho  they  may  be  able  to  pay  them,  2nd,  where 
offenders  fly  Justice,  or  Justice  cannot  well  be  had 
upon  such  offenders  in  the  Provinces  that  entertaine 
them,  Sdly,  to  prevent  or  cure  injuries  in  the  point  of 
Commerce,  4th,  to  consider  of  ways  and  means  to 
support  the  union  and  safety  of  these  Provinces 
against  the  public  enemies."  ^ 

■  Prattaa:  Of.  eit. 
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In  the  more  detaDed  and  elaborate  I^n  cS  TTnioii 
offered  by  Franklin  in  1754,*  a  comiHefaaisive  writ- 
ten constitution  was  prepared  which  del^ated  to 
the  Grand  Council  power  to  make  laws  and  levy 
duties  and  impostsf  or  «^nial  purposes,  but  reserved 
to  the  separate  colonies  the  right  to  make  their  own 
laws  and  the  contn^  of  their  own  taxes.  Franldin's 
plan  was  rejected  by  both  sides;  by  the  l^^ish 
Govenunent  because  it  made  the  colonies  too  inde- 
pendent; by  the  colonists  because  th^  believed  it 
robbed  them  of  their  power  and  placed  them  too 
much  undo'  the  domination  erf  the  htnne  govern- 
ment. Hiese  objecticMis  Franklin  records,  perhaps 
not  without  reascm,  "makes  me  suspect  that  it  was 
really  the  true  medium.** 

(^  the  Ammcan  axttinent  there  developed  al- 
most a  passicm  for  a  f(Hinal  and  [Kecise  instrument 
olgovnnmait,  whid  is  exonf^ified  in  ev»y  succes- 
sive stage  of  American  anfMre  building.  To  other 
petqiles  the  necessity  ol  a  writtm  constituti<Mi  had 
not  seemed  vital,  to  Engtishmwi  in  En^and  it  was 
not  essential,  but  to  Eln^tsluDen  in  America  it  could 
not  be  dispHised  with.  To  what  cairae  shaD  we  as- 
cribe this  peculiar  social  devek^Mn«it  that  has  so 
markedly  affected  American  thought? 

The  beginning  of  Eiif^ishcoloiuxation  in  Amoica 
was  a  beginning  ol  the  new  conception  ol  the  rela- 
tions betwe»  the  par«it  state  and  its  cc^onies,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  histofy  of  the  worid  c<Jc«ies 
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were  not  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  sovereign 
or  a  conqueror,  but  acquired  certainrights  and  priv- 
ileges, and  their  inhabitants  were  guaranteed  the 
liberties  and  immunities  specifically  set  forth  and 
enumerated  in  their  chartere.  All  that  the  colonists 
did,  all  the  acts  of  proprietors  or  governors  that  the 
colonists  resisted  or  opposed,  were  based  on  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  charters  or  the  colonial 
interpretation  of  an  assumption  of  power  by  those 
in  authority  for  which  the  charter  gave  no  warrant. 
Here  again  is  cumulative  proof  of  English  influence 
OQ  the  institutions  and  thought  of  America.  Colo- 
nization was  old  when  the  Jamestown  adventurers 
and  the  Massachusetts  Pilgrims  cleared  the  forest 
and  planted  their  fields,  but  they  brought  with  them 
a  new  principle  that  was  to  be  the  foundation  of 
Americanism,  that  has  survived  and  remained  im- 
influenced  by  any  political  principles  or  teachings 
from  any  non-English  source. 

Coming  to  the  New  World  to  execute  a  definite 
purpose  and  to  carry  out  a  well-defined  scheme,  the 
importance  of  a  precise  social  compact  was  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  felt,  and  it  was  tiiis  influence  that 
in  the  following  century  made  the  teachings  of  the 
FrMich  Encyclopedists,  with  their  confused  ideas  of 
the  contTot  social  and  the  absurd  thecHyof  "natural 
rights,"  find  such  ready  support  in  the  American 
colonies.  Had  the  settlement  of  America  been  on 
the  lines  of  the  military  conquests  of  Europe,  —  an 
armed  rather  than  a  social  and  industrial  invasion. 
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—  the  English  would  have  brought  with  them  their 
military  and  civil  code,  which  would  have  been  en- 
forced without  regard  to  the  wishes  or  protests  of  the 
conquered.  But  in  America  the  conditions  were  dif  ~ 
ferent;  the  English  came  not  as  conquerors  but  as 
settlers,  not  to  establish  garrisons  to  keep  a  native 
race  under  subjection  and  to  levy  tribute,  not  to 
hold-by  the  sword  what  they  had  won  by  the  sword, 
but  to  build  villages  and  plough  their  fields,  to  make 
the  soil  yield  its  wealth  instead  of  to  extort  a  tithe 
from  its  peasants,  to  harrow  the  earth  instead  of  to 
harry  the  people.  In  these  circumstances  a  social 
compact  was  necessary  or  society  would  pass  under 
the  government  of  a  military  dictator  or  an  auto- 
cratic oligarchy.  English  political  training  and  the 
qualities  inherent  in  the  Englishman  were  as  much 
opposed  to  the  one  as  they  were  to  the  other,  and  to 
escape  dangers  which  no  Englishman  could  regard 
without  concern  was  the  reason  the  New  World 
gave  to  the  Old  the  written  constitution ;  and  in 
this  it  gave  something  more  than  the  voice  of  the 
lawgiver  reduced  to  precise  terms. 

For  the  love  of  a  written  constitution,  the  respect 
and  veneration  it  inspires  have  had  lasting  political, 
social,  and  psychological  effects.  We  shall  see  how 
the  Constitution  has  influenced  social  action,  how 
it  has  been  an  obstacle  to  progress  and  a  protection 
to  liberty,  bow  it  has  exercised  a  moral  influence  on 
politics  and  a  political  influence  on  morality.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  mental  attitude 
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of  a  people  governed  by  an  unwritten  constitution 
and  those  under  the  control  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion. A  law  is  an  e^>edient,  but  never  sacrosanct; 
DO  morality  attaches  to  a  statute,  which,  in  all  pro- 
gressive society,  is  never  a  finality  but  merely  a 
stage  in  evolution;  which,  being  the  handiwork  of 
man  with  all  his  limitations,  man  recognizes  as  falli- 
ble, useful  if  it  accomplishes  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  intended,  but  which  may  without  impiety  be 
modified  as  circumstances  require,  or  even  be  aban- 
doned without  offense  when  society  has  outgrown 
its  scope. 

Far  different  with  a  constitution.  Here  speaks 
not  the  voice  of  finite  man,  but  the  prophet  and 
seer,  for  idealism  invests  the  makers  of  a  politico- 
moral  code  with  the  qualities  of  almost  divine 
understanding  and  knowledge,  whose  work  is  to  be 
venerated,  but  may  not  be  criticized.  Lawmakers 
are  contemporary,  and  the  living  man  who  has  to 
take  part  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life  is  seldom 
an  object  of  veneration  to  his  associates  or  rivals; 
they  either  know  him  too  well  or  not  well  enough  to 
know  him  at  all.  Death  has  sanctified  the  makers 
of  a  constitution;  time  has  crowned  them  and  age 
justified  their  work.  It  may  be  said  that  their  work 
could  not  have  endured  if  it  had  not  the  qualities  of 
permanence,  but  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  added 
permanence  is  not  the  highest  test  to  which  it  can 
be  subjected;  for  it  begins  as  an  experiment  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  life,  it  gains  strength  with  age,  and 
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youth  is  taught  to  have  for  it  the  respect  due  to 
years;  to  question  its  wisdom  is  to  be  guilty  of  apos- 
tasy; it  is  treason  to  the  state  and  to  society;  and, 
short  of  revolution,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring 
about  a  change,  so  far-reaching  are  the  effects  of  a 
written  constitution  on  the  mind  of  a  people. 

Beginning  with  the  first  constitution  of  the  Puri- 
tans, the  Bible,  we  next  see  Hooker's  written  con- 
stitution in  Connecticut,  then  the  charters,  which 
were  the  constitutions  of  the  colonies  and  the  au- 
thority by  which  the  Assemblies  passed  the  various 
provincial  laws;  Fenn's  plan  of  union,  Franklin's 
scheme,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by 
the  thirteen  stales  twenty-three  years  after  Frank- 
lin's proposal  had  been  rejected,  and,  finally,  the 
e:[isting  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  No  great  body  of  unwritten  or  common 
law  is  called  into  existence  by  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances, no  precedents  have  the  force  of  stat- 
utes, no  Congress  or  Legislature  is  able  to  make  the 
Constitution  conform  to  the  latest  enactment  of  the 
lawmaking  power;  but  the  lawmaking  power  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  author- 
ity is  expressed  in  the  specific  words  of  a  statute. 

Franklin's  Plan  of  Union  is  worth  brief  study  as 
pr^guring  the  Constitution  adopted  thirty-three 
years  later,  and  as  pointing  the  road  on  which 
American  thought  was  marching  even  while  no  man 
challenged  the  authority  of  the  Crown  or  attempted 
to  obtain  for  the  colonies  independence.  In  Frank- 
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Un*8  preamble  it  is  proposed  "  that  humble  applica- 
ticoi  be  made  for  an  Act  ai  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain^  by  virtue  of  which  one  general  government 
may  be  formed  in  America."  A  I^resident-General 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  a  Grand 
Council  formed,  consisting  of  forty-eight  members, 
of  whom  seven  were  to  be  from  Massachusetts,  two 
hom  Rhode  Island,  and  the  other  colonies  in  like 
proportion,  but  after  three  years  each  colony  should 
be  entitled  to  representation  proportionate  to  its 
contribution  to  the  general  treasury,  in  no  case, 
however,  exceeding  seven  or  less  than  two.  The 
Cotmcil  had  the  aiqmintment  of  its  own  Speaker. 
All  acts  were  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent-General, and  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
King  in  Council  for  approbation,  and  if  not  disap- 
proved within  three  years  were  to  remain  in  force. 
The  President-General.with  the  advice  of  the  Grand 
Council,  had  power  to  make  treaties  ^  with  the  In- 
dians and  to  declare  war  and  make  peace  with  them ; 
to  make  new  settlements  and  provide  laws  for  their 
government  until  given  their  own  government  by 
the  Crown,  to  raise  armies  for  the  defense  of  any  of 
the  colonies;  but  men  could  not  be  impressed  in  any 
of  the  colonies  without  the  consent  of  its  legislature, 

■  Of.  CoattUutionqftlu  UniUd  SUdt*.  uL  n,  aec.  «:  "He  Ithe  Preudentl 
AkUhavepower,  b]r  and  with  Uie  Advice  and  C<»iKDt  of  tbc  Saute,  to  make 
Tieatica;"  ut.  it,  aec.  S:  "New  State*  nuy  be  admitted  by  the  Congrcai 
into  this  Union,"  etc.  In  Franklin'a  plan  U  toond  tbe  genn  of  the  American 
CoiMtitubon,  and  it  b  itriktug  with  what  fidelity  hif  ideas  were  later  enlarged 
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which  alone  could  make  laws  and  levy  the  colonial 
taxes.  Recalling  the  long  struggle  that  has  divided 
men  in  the  United  States  over  the  tariff,  Franklin's 
economic  philosophy  is  of  interest.  In  giving  the 
Grand  Council  power  to  levy  taxes,  that  power 
was  to  be  exercised  "as  to  them  shall  appear  most 
equal  and  just  (considering  the  ability  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  several  colo- 
nies), and  such  as  may  be  collected  with  the  least 
inconvenience  to  the  people;  rather  discouraging 
luxury,  than  loading  industry  with  unnecessary  bur- 
dens." 

It  has  often  been  asked  what  made  the  Americans 
adopt  the  peculiar  and,  to  many  European  students 
of  American  political  institutions,  confusing  dual 
system  <^  government,  the  imperium  in  imperio  of 
the  state  sovereignty  within  the  national  sover- 
eignty; and  the  convenient  answer  has  been  that  it 
is  an  original  American  discovery.  The  dual  system 
oi  government,  the  rights  of  the  state  subordinated 
to  the  general  government,  and  the  powers  of  the 
general  govo'nment  held  in  check  by  the  rights  of 
the  state,  simply  continued  in  unbroken  form  the 
government  that  from  the  first  day  had  marked  the 
relations  of  the  colonies  not  only  to  the  Crown  but 
also  to  each  other.  A  political  system  as  remarkable 
as  any  the  world  has  known  was  the  result  of  pure 
accident. 

A  company  of  meichant  adventures  received  a 
charter  to  land  in  Massachusetts,  a  court  favorite 
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was  rewarded  with  a  grant,  a  royal  relative  was 
given  a  patent,  but  each  colony  as  it  was  planted 
was  independent  of  all  the  others,  each  was  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  each  was  subject  to  the  King,  but 
owed  no  allegiance  to  its  neighbors.  So  strong  was 
this  spirit  of  independence,  so  much  had  it  become 
a  part  of  the  nature  of  the  English  in  America,  that 
when  necessity  drove  the  colonies  into  concerted 
action,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  nothing  could 
make  them  surrender  their  quasi-&\itonomy  or 
yield  control  of  their  domestic  affairs  to  a  central 
authority.  Colonies  were  willing  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  but  they  retained  the  right  to  levy 
their  own  taxes;  they  would  furnish  their  quota  of 
troops,  but  the  enlistment  must  be  carried  on  under 
their  own  supervision.  From  the  day  when  the  Eng- 
lish first  set  foot  on  American  soil  until  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  there  was 
never  any  departure  from  this  principle,  which  by 
the  force  of  tradition  and  political  circumstances 
became  a  fixed  law. 

But  by  no  strength  of  the  imagination  can  it  be 
twisted  into  a  moral  law  or  an  ethical  principle.  It 
was  not  so  regarded  by  the  men  of  its  time.  It  was 
conventional,  but  not  sacred.  Beginning  as  an  ex- 
pedient, it  became  a  custom,  later  to  develop  into  a 
conviction  that  it  was  a  wise  arrangement  it  were 
well  to  leave  undisturbed,  but  it  made  no  appeal  on 
moral  grounds;  it  was  only  when  men  had  to  palli- 
ate their  wrong-doing  and  find  a  d^ense  for  slavery 
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other  than  greed  that  they  found  in  a  political  insti- 
tution a  *' moral"  justification. 

la  the  United  States  the  judiciary  ia  elevated 
above  the  legislature,  for  the  sufiSciency  of  a  law 
depends  not  upon  its  enactment  by  Congress  but 
whether  it  passes  the  test  of  constitutionality  as 
applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  in  opposition  to  the  English  system,  where 
the  law  of  the  land  is  the  last  enactment  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  this  divergence  from  the  model  might 
be  assumed  to  suggest  an  inspiration  other  than 
English,  but  a  careful  examination  will  show  that 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution  did  no  violence  to 
their  traditions. 

In  the  colonial  period,  when  there  was  a  conflict 
between  the  colonists  and  their  governors,  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  courts  of  England  or  the  Sovereign  and 
his  Privy  Council,  and  in  those  days  the  Privy 
Council  exercised  much  more  important  functions 
than  it  does  now;  and  it  was  the  courts  and  the  Sov- 
ereign and  his  Council  who  construed  the  charters 
and  determined  whether  an  act  of  a  provincial 
legislature  or  the  ordor  of  a  governor  was  violative 
of  the  charta.  This  taught  the  colonists  to  look 
to  the  courts,  not  only  to  protect  their  rights  but 
also  to  determine  how  far  laws  were  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  charter,  and  when  the  tie 
with  England  was  broken  and  the  people  instead 
of  the  King  were  sovereign,  it  was  not  easy  for  them 
to  escape  from  the  habit  of  turning  to  the  courts  for 
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the  ascertainment  whether  a  law  was  within  the 
scope  of  the  Constitution;  so  that  while  apparently 
the  Americans  introduced  a  new  element  into  their 
political  system,  really  they  merely  continued  the 
English  practice.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  there 
is  no  express  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
determination  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Constitution 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,*  and  it 
inferentially  followa  that  the  question  whether  a 
law  is  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  can 
only  be  determined  by  a  court  and  not  by  the  body 
the  validity  of  whose  act  is  under  review.  It  was 
for  many  years  earnestly  argued  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  arrogated  to  itself  a  power  not  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,*  but  that  question  has  long 
ago  been  thrashed  out,  and  whether  the  authority 
was  delegated  or  arrogated  is  now  of  no  consequence, 
as  the  question  is  res  adjudicaia. 

Of  the  conferences  held  from  time  to  time  with 
the  Indians,  to  bring  them  into  alliance  with  the 
colonies  and  keep  them  ttom  assisting  the  French, 
Uttle  need  be  said,  nor  need  we  follow  in  detail  the 

>  Article  vt.  wction  ft. 

*  "In  the  State  Cooititations,  and,  indeed  fai  the  FedenI  one  alto,  no  pro- 
tision  ia  made  [or  the  caN  of  a  dusKreement  in  expounding  them;  and  as  the 
Conrta  are  generally  tlie  kst  in  maldiig  the  decision,  it  reauits  to  them,  by  t«- 
hning  or  not  nfiuing  to  execute  a  taw,  to  itamp  it  with  ita  final  chancter. 
His  makes  tlie  Judidary  depaitnunt  paiamount  in  (act  to  the  Lepalatnte, 
whidi  waa  never  intended  and  can  never  \te  proper."  —  Madison:  Worktt 
vol  I,  p.  194. 
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history  of  those  years  in  which  England  and  France 
struggled  for  the  mastery  of  a  continent.  It  was  in 
1759  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  that  Quebec  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  the  power  of 
France  in  the  New  World  was  broken  forever.  The 
political  and  psychological  effects  of  these  long 
years  of  war  demand  attention. 

England  had  sent  her  troops  to  America  to  save 
America  from  the  French,  but  this  the  colonists 
only  partly  comprehended.  The  Seven  Years'  War, 
in  its  political  consequences  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  European  development,  which 
was  fought  on  three  continents  and  was  to  end  by 
the  English  driving  the  French  both  from  India  and 
America  —  this  titanic  struggle  was  for  the  English 
colonists  in  America  only  "the  French  and  Indian 
War.'*  "Their  own  continent  was  the  seat  of  their 
thoughts."^ 

The  process  of  national  transformation  was 
actively  at  work  and  weakening  the  bond  with  the 
mother-country;  to  the  men  of  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  to  colonials  wherever  found,  their  own 
colonies  were  now  the  first  consideration  and  were 
to  them  more  important  than  the  affairs  of  England. 
As  the  mother-country  developed  that  policy  of 
imperialism  which  made  her  supreme  in  the  world's 
affairs  and  planted  her  flag  wherever  there  was 
trade  to  be  gained  or  territory  to  be  acquired,  the 
colonists  became  more  provincial  and  self-centred, 

'  Wlaoa:  A  HUtary  ijf  Q\t  Amtnean  Pttrple,  vol.  n,  p.  86. 
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and  the  effect  of  this  became  incorporated  into  the 
fibre  of  Americanism,  to  remain  uneradicated  for 
the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years.  To  the  colonists 
it  seemed  that  they  were  drawn  into  war  by  the 
entanglement  of  European  politics,  and  they  be- 
lieved that  if  left  to  themselves  they  could  hold 
their  own  against  the  French.  That  belief  was  the 
conceit  of  ignorance.  The  military  power  of  France 
on  the  American  continent  was  better  organized 
than  Britain's,  whose  system  of  separate  govern- 
ments made  united  action  impossible;  and  while 
from  time  to  time  the  colonists  gained  signal  vic- 
tories over  their  opponents,  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  in  the  end  they  would  have  been  worsted. 
The  wars  not  only  made  the  colonists  believe  that 
they  were  fighting  for  England  instead  of  England 
fighting  for  them,^  but  they  emphasized  certain 
national  traits  of  the  English  which  had  been  modi- 
fied in  Englishmen  in  America  by  the  new  environ- 
ment and  the  new  conditions. 

The  Englishman  is  by  nature  arrogant,  a  preci- 
sian, a  stickler  for  form,  wedded  to  precedent,  and 
possessed  of  the  immedicable  vice  of  regarding  with 
contempt  any  one  who  is  not  of  his  caste  or  trained 
to  his  ways.    Robert  Hale  of  Beverly,  who  com- 

*  SsbiiM  mj»  that  in  the  Seven  Ytan'  Wu  the  cohmiet  furaUied  "quite 
CB,000  meo  in  more  tluu  one  of  the  caatpaigaa,  and  eref?  jrew  to  the  exteot 
irf  their  abilitj.  In  fine,  it  ia  fitoallr  true  thkt,  for  five  ycMa  together,  more 
tcoopa,  in  prapcatiaD  to  popuUtion,  were  raised  in  America  than  in  EngUnd; 
while,  on  the  ocean,  full  18,000  seamen  were  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Navy  and 
in  the  odonial  privateerB."  —  Biograpluoal  SIctteha  cf  LoyalitU  of  Ae  Amtii- 
%,  vol.  I,  p.  70, 
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manded  one  of  the  regiments  at  the  first  siege  of 
LouisbuTg,  makes  frequent  reference  to  English 
insularity  and  arrogance.  "A  strange  prejudice 
possesses  ye  minds  of  those  of  our  mother  country 
against  ye  Americans,"  he  writes;  and  he  charges 
that  conmianders  would  "take  the  wrong  path  pre- 
ferably to  any  an  American  would  point  out." 
Rather  than  follow  the  advice  of  the  New  England 
pilots.  Admiral  Walker  ran  his  vessel  on  the  rocks.* 
Englishmen  inAmerica,  whose  military  knowledge 
was  the  rough-and-ready  education  of  the  frontier 
settlement,  commanded  by  their  own  officers,  who 
were  not  professional  soldiers,  fought  side  by  side 
with  English  regulars  commanded  by  officers  whose 
profession  was  fighting.  For  these  irregular  levies 
the  redcoat  as  well  as  his  oflicer  had  little  respect* 
nor  did  th^  disguise  their  contempt.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  colonial  had  for  the  King's  soldier 
that  admiration  which  precise  technical  knowledge 
always  inspires  in  the  amateur,  who  is  conscious 
of  his  deficiencies  and  is  anxious  to  become  profi- 
cient; as  the  war  went  on  and  the  colonials  learned 
that  they  had  in  them  the  common  qualities  of  Eng- 
lishmen, that  their  courage  was  not  less  than  that 
of  their  oversea  kinsmen,  that  they  could  face  fire 
without  flinching,  that  they  could  endure  equal 
hardship  and  suffering,  their  respect  for  the  uni- 
form vanished,  and  they  saw  that  man  for  man  the 
King's  soldier  and  the  Kng's  officer  were  no  better 

'  Weeden:  Social  and  Eeottomie  Hiibrry  of  Nob  Engiand,  vol.  ii,p.  MB. 
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than  they.  In  some  things  the  colonials  were 
superior.^  With  the  grand  strategy  of  his  day  the 
English  officer  was  of  course  more  familiar  than  the 
colonial,  but  his  tacUcs  were  frequently  futile 
because  of  his  ignorance  of  local  conditicms.  The 
cdonists  were  better  equipped,  by  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  in  many  an  Indian  skirmish,  to 
fight  the  Indians  and  their  French  allies  on  their 
own  ground,  than  were  the  English  officers  who 
knew  nothing  of  Indian  warfare  or  bush  fighting; 
yet  the  English  offic^^  refused  to  consult  with  the 
colonials  or  contemptuously  rejected  their  advice 
when  it  was  offered.'  It  was  the  complaint  of  the 
c(Jonials  that  officers  of  distinguished  military 
ability  were  denied  promotion,  and  a  captain  in  the 
r^ulars  outranked  and  conunanded  a  provincial 
colond.* 

Braddock,  a  typical  Englishman,  with  all  of  an 
Englishman's  bravery  and  all  of  an  Englishman's 

*  "Tbegcniusofdrcnnubuice,  the powerot adoptability  —  almoat alwayi 
taefciiig  in  Eurcipean  strategy  on  tMs  continent  —  wu  bred  out  o(  the  com- 
pcdienvTe  ezperieoce  o(  tbe  Americaii  merduuit,  sbtpper.  Mid  binlder.  With 
cloae  coatAct  with  nature  and  man  in  bis  home,  from  wide  intercoune  with  tbe 
wrald  across  Toreign  leas,  he  learned  to  master  difficulty  in  pesce,  until  be  be- 
came tbe  natural  leader  ot  bis  country'!  forcea  in  war."  —  Weeden:  Eeoiumne 
oad  Soeiid  Hi&tory  i^  Nne  Ejigland,  vol.  I,  p.  369. 

■  Soldiers  spoke  ot  tbe  Americans  with  professional  arrogance.  Lord  Sand- 
vid),  in  March,  177S,  m  the  House  ol  Lords,  de»cribed  the  Americans  as  raw, 
ancUaciplined,  coifardly  men.  He  accused  them  ot  having  shown  egregious 
cowardice  at  the  siege  of  Lonisburg,  and  he  predicted  that  they  would  take  to 
fli^t  at  the  very  sound  of  a  einnon.  —  Leclcy:  A  Hiieory  qf  England  in  Ike 
BifhtMnlk  Cnthiry,  vol.  ni.  p.  416. 

>  Sthiae!  BiagivphioatSttldiMof  Lo]/idi*UqflhtAmwwanIUvoliaion,vA 
I.P.S. 
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arrogance  and  disdain  for  an  opponent  whose 
methods  w»«  inferior  because  they  were  not  his 
own;  "pragmatical  and  obstinate,  impatient  of 
novel  expedients  not  laid  down  in  the  books,  but 
dictated  by  emergencies  in  a  new  country,"*  made 
an  "angry  reply"  when  Washington  suggested  that 
the  Virginia  rangers,  being  accustomed  to  the 
country  and  Indian  warfare,  should  be  thrown  out 
in  advance.*  Franklin  warned  him  of  the  danger  of 
an  Indian  ambush,  to  which  Braddock  scornfully 
replied;  "These  savages  may,  indeed,  be  a  formid- 
able enemy  to  your  raw  American  militia,  but  upon 
the  King's  regular  and  disciplined  troops,  sir,  it  is 
impossible  they  should  make  any  impression."' 
Yet  Franklin  was  generous  enough  to  say  of  Brad- 
dock  that  he  "was  a  brave  man,  and  might  prob- 
ably have  made  a  figure  as  a  good  officer  in  some 
European  war.  But  he  had  too  much  self-confi- 
dence, too  high  an  opinion  of  the  validity  of  regular 
troops,  and  too  mean  a  one  of  both  Americans  and 
Indians."*  Braddock  must  needs  make  war  as  laid 
down  in  the  regulations,  which  were  as  rigid  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest  as  they  were  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don; so  his  troops  advanced  with  bayonets  fixed, 
colors  flying,  drums  beating  and  fifes  shrilling,  a 
gallant  spectacle  as  they  went  forward  to  their 
death  to  the  tune  of  the  Grenadier's  March  as  if  in 

■  Irving:  L\f»  of  WoMhtngUm,  vol.  i,  p.  189. 

*  Irving:  Op.  eit.,  p,  tSl, 

*  Bigetow:  Autobioffrapliy  of  BtnjamU  Fntnttin,  p.  911. 

*  Kgdow:  Op.  at.,  p.  310. 
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a  review  in  St.  James's  Park.^  When  the  battle 
broke,  the  Virginians,  accustomed  to  the  Indian 
method  of  fighting,  scattered  and  found  cover  be- 
hind trees;  Braddock  formed  his  sti£F  grenadiers 
into  solid  platoons,  where  they  made  a  splendid 
target  for  the  raking  fire  that  the  Indians  delivered 
from  their  concealment.  When  at  last  some  of  the 
grenadiers  atten^ted  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Virginians  and  fire  from  behind  cover,  Braddock 
beat  them  back  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  and  called 
them  cowards.*  To  expose  yourself  to  the  enemy 
and  be  shot  down  was,  according  to  English  tradi- 
tions, courage;  to  make  his  tactics  your  own  and 
shoot  instead  of  being  shot,  was  cowardice.  It  was 
magnificent,  but  it  bore  no  semblance  to  war.  It 
was  the  same  magnificent  folly  that  has  cost  Eng- 
land hundreds  of  lives  in  every  war  she  has  engaged 
in.  It  cost  her  the  American  colonies. 

We  see  the  same  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  profit  by  experience  and  the  quickness  with 
which  the  Americans  imitated  Indian  strategy, 
when  a  few'  years  later  Howe  stormed  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Bunker  Hill.  Against  an  enemy  behind  in- 
trenchments,  the  English  commander  sent  his  force 
in  solid  lines,  unprotected  by  cover,  without  first 
attempting  by  artillery  to  keep  down  his  opponent's 
fire  or  render  his  position  untenable.  But  Howe's 
troops,  as  an  American  writer  says,  were  "three 
thousand  well  armed,  uniformed,  and  drilled  sol- 

'  IrviDg:  Op.  eit..  p.  2S&  ■  Irring:  Op.  eU.,  p.  8S7. 
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diers,  who  had  never  known  defeat  in  equal  fight>'* 
and  "fifteen  hundred  fanners"  constituted  the  op- 
posing force;  and  naturally  an  English  general  lead- 
ing three  thousand  veterans  held  lightly  enough 
fifteen  hundred  fanners,  and  forgot,  or  if  he  remem- 
bered held  it  of  no  consequence,  that  these  farmers 
cut  their  teeth  on  the  stock  of  a  musket  and  were 
able  to  use  a  gun  with  the  same  precision  as  their 
forebears  did  at  Agincourt  their  cloth-yard  shafts.* 
Until  the  attacking  colunm  was  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  the  fort  and  was  preparing  for  the 
final  rush,  the  defenders  held  their  silence.  When 
they  could  look  into  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of  their 
adversaries  they  spoke,  and  the  lifting  smoke 
showed  the  hill  covered  with  dead  and  wounded. 
It  was  the  same  throughout  the  war.  The  British 
fought  well  and  with  courage,  but  carelessly;  the 
Americans  with  equal  courage  and  greater  skill  and 
more  caution. 

Before  Bunker  Hill,  in  the  time  of  Braddock,  the 
mischief  was  being  done.  The  colonies  were  willing 
to  be  treated  as  younger  sons  whose  future  was  yet 
to  be  made,  but  to  be  regarded  as  inferiors,*  to  have 
this  contempt  so  openly  displayed,  was  not  only 

I  A  boy  (4  tlie  wildeneas  at  an  agt  when  !□  Englaiid  lie  would  have  b«ca 
•caring  crows,  waa  aent  to  kill  KiuirTeli,  muhr  penalty  in  caae  the  number  of 
the  acpurreli  did  not  tally  with  the  number  o(  bullets  that  he  extended.  — 
Ttevelyan:  Tkt  Ammtati  Retotution,  vol.  i,  part  n,  p.  209. 

*  "The  Eolith  regarded  cotooiea,  even  when  settled  by  men  of  their  owa 
land,  only  aa  aonrcea  of  emolunient  to  the  motber-country;  coloniats  ai  aa 
infericv  caate."  —  BauCMft:  BiMorjftiflkeVinledStatai^Ammea,vQl.n,p. 
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galling  to  their  pride,  but  it  made  them  feel  a  sense 
(tf  injustice  that  during  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  was  to  become  stronger  and  at  last  prove  the 
incentive  for  action.  Li  all  the  debates  apd  appeals 
made  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  colonists  you 
will  hear  that  note  of  injustice  like  the  dominant 
theme  of  a  fugue.  It  was  on  eveiy  man's  tongue,  it 
dropped  from  every  man's  pen.  Iteration  made  it  a 
conviction.  Otis,  as  was  said  of  Rousseau,  "utter- 
ing words  of  warning  which  sounded  through  the 
speculation  of  his  time  like  a  passing  bell  across  a 
marriage  feast,"'  bitterly  complained  of  English 
indifference  and  ignorance  and  the  studied  contempt 
with  which  the  colonies  were  treated.  "Even  their 
law  books,"  he  says,  "and  very  dictionaries  of  law, 
in  editions  as  late  as  17S0,  speak  of  the  British  plan- 
tations abroad  as  consisting  chiefly  of  islands;  and 
they  are  reckoned  up  in  some  of  them  in  this  order 
—  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
En^and,  Carolina,  Bermudas.  At  the  head  of  all 
these  'islands,'  and  no  distinction  is  made  between 
islands  and  continents,  stands  Jamaica;  yet  many 
of  the  colonies  are  larger  than  all  the  islands  put 
together;  and  the  colonies  are  well  settled,  not  as 
the  common  people  of  England  foolishly  imagine, 
with  a  compound  mongrel  mixture  of  English,  In- 
dian, and  Negro,  but  with  freebom  British  white 
subjects."* 

*  Ltdcj:  A  BiMtary  rf  EngUmd  in  Hit  BighiaenA  Cmfury.  vol'  vi,  p.  261. 

*  Ota:  Tht  RighU  ot  tiu  BrUiA  Celoia^t  Amrted  and  PniMtt,  p.  30. 
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To  the  obsession  of  a  sentiment  may  be  traced 
the  causes  that  have  dominated  peoples  and 
affected  the  destinies  of  mankind.  A  thing  in  itself , 
a  motive  or  an  action,  is  often  of  no  consequence; 
men  are  less  controlled  in  their  reason  by  a  fact 
than  they  are  influenced  by  what  they  believe  to 
be  a  fact,  which,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  becomes 
a  fixed  idea.  The  "xmjust"  actions  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  "injustice"  which  was  the 
constant  complaint  of  the  colonies  were  less  unjust 
and  more  foolish,  less  inspired  by.  injustice  and  more 
the  result  of  stupidity  and  a  deficiency  of  imagina- 
tion than  the  colonials  were  able  to  see;  but  the 
result  was  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  English  had 
deliberately  determined  to  treat  the  colonies  as 
conquered  provinces  and  their  people  as  aliens  to  be 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters.  This  pol- 
icy broke  down  loyalty  and  encouraged  resistance 
and  a  spirit  of  resentment;  it  made  men  dissatisfied 
and  fostered  a  feeling  that  they  were  being  discrim- 
inated against;  it  created  friction  and  supplied  a 
wrong  interpretation  for  every  act  of  imperial  pol- 
icy that  affected  the  colonies.  The  sum  of  it  all  was 
the  deep  sense  of  injustice  that  entered  into  the 
blood  of  the  colonists  and  could  only  be  cured  by 
blood-letting.'  It  unconsciously  gave  the  impetus 

'  "^le  begimung  of  rtrife  between  the  Puent  SUte  aod  her  Colmiiea  wu 
like  the  letting-out  of  irkten.  Proin  iuconaidersble  csaset  love  ms  clumged 
into  •uspidoD  that  gradually  ripened  in  to  ill-will,  uk)  tocoi  ended  in  hoatiUty. 
Prudence,  polic]',  andredprocal  itit«eat,UTgedtbe«zped1enc7of  concxuiaa; 
but  piiije,  taUe  honour,  and  niaconcdved  dignity,  drew  in  an  <^paut«  direo- 
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to  nationality  by  making  men  see  that  their 
strength  lay  within  themselves,  that  they  had  at 
their  command  the  means  to  win  respect,  and  if 
they  would  enjoy  that  respect  they  must  show  that 
they  were  entitled  to  it.  It  somewhat  altered  the 
relation  that  they  imagined  existed  between  them- 
selves and  the  English.  New  England  years  before 
had  seen  a  "Great  Awakening"  that  was  religious 
and  appealed  to  spiritual  emotion;  this  was  a  sec- 
ond "Awakening"  whose  message  was  political. 

Another  cause,  ^quite  unconnected  with  any  of 
those  already  mentioned,  was  now  operating  to 
create  colonial  discontent  with  the  mother-country. 
New  England,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  of 
unmixed  English  blood,  but  both  the  Middle  and 
the  Southern  colonies  were  rapidly  filling  up  with 
Scotch  and  Irish.  Religious  persecution  and  com- 
mercial oppression  drove  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Ulster 
across  the  Atlantic ;  the  same  motives  that  impelled 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  and  Cavaliers  to  find  in  the 
colonies  new  homes  were  now  to  bring  about  a 
migration  that  was  only  again  to  be  equaled  when 
America  called  the  famine-stricken  Irish  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  plenty.  English  manufac- 
turers, jealous  of  the  woolen  and  linen  industries 
of  Ulster,  ruined  them  by  Acts  of  Parliament;  a 

tion.  Undeoded  cUma  and  donbtfal  rights,  whicb  under  the  inflnaice  o(  wis- 
dom kod  hamility  might  have  been  eamly  compromised,  imperceptibi;  in- 
dened  into  mi  irrecoodlsble  lueach.  Hatred  at  lengtli  took  the  place  ot  kind 
affections,  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  substituted  in  lien  ot  thebene6tsof 
conmerce." — Bamssr:  TA#Stifaryqf(ft«^««rie(niRe«(iItifton,  voLi,p.  ISB. 
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spirit  of  persecution  again  possessed  the  Church  of 
England,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  denied 
the  Irish  Presbyterians.  There  was  hope  for  them 
nowhere  except  in  the  colonies,  and  between  1730 
and  1770  five  hundred  thousand  had  cut  themselves 
adrift  and  begun  a  new  life  in  America.  Very  few 
of  them  came  to  New  England;  the  majority  went 
to  Pennsylvania  and  spread  through  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  into  the  Carolinas.  In  1770,  we  are 
told,  they  formed  a  third  of  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania,'  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
they  constituted  a  sixth  of  the  population  of  all  the 
colonies.'  There  were  also  in  Pennsylvania  a  great 
many  Germans,  "who  had  known  not  a  little  of 
Old  World  oppression,"'  and  a  not  inconsiderable 
sprinkling  of  Welsh. 

The  Irish  came  to  America  bitter  and  desperate 
men,  rebels  at  heart  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  vengeful,  eager  to  retaliate.  A  century 
earlier  the  Puritans  had  fled  from  England  to  escape 
religious  persecution,  but  they  were  not  driven  out 

•  "The  Dumber  of  toreigneni,  principally  Gemiaiu,  importeil  into  ttia 
province  or  colony,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-five  yean  last  past,  baa  been 
■o  exceuive  that  if  it  is  not  limited  by  a  Provincial  Act,  or  by  the  dernier 
resource,  an  Act  (rf  the  Britiih  Pariiameot,  the  Prorince  uid  Territories  of 
Peoiuylvania  may  «oon  degenerate  into  a  fofdgn  cokmy,  codaogeriDg  tbe 
quiet  of  our  adjacent  colonies."  —  Dou^aa:  A  Sumwary  tf  lit  BriiiA  8itd0- 
tnaOi,  vol.  n,  p.  SiS. 

1  <y.  Coman:  TluI>idiutriatBulortl(ffAtUialad8l<iUi,p.a8iViake:0td 
Virgitiia  and  Her  tfrisfAour$,  vol.  n,  p.  390  tt  ttq. 

'  WiDsor:  Narrativt  and  Crilieti  Butery,  vol.  v,  p.  21S.  Cf.  Ibid.,  vol.  in, 
p.  SIS;  Lodge:  A  Short  Hiiti/rjf  cif  the  Engluh  Cabmiei  in  Ansriea,  p.  i37  tt 
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by  starration.  "Thirty  thousand  Protestants  left 
Ulster  for  a  land  where  there  was  no  legal  robbery, 
and  where  those  who  sowed  the  seed  could  reap  the 
harvest."*  The  same  causes  sent  forth  the  Catho- 
lics from  the  southern  provinces.  "Agriculture  was 
the  national  pursuit,  but  the  men  employed  in  it 
were  steeped  in  poverty  and  misery;  and  this  pov- 
erty and  misery  were  traceable  to  English  law  and 
the  English  connection  as  its  fountain  head."'  The 
Catholics,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  the  seventeenth  century  and  for  two  hun- 
dred years  later,  were  deprived  of  all  natural  and 
political  rights.  By  a  statute  of  William  and  Mary, 
Roman  Catholics  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  the 
guardians  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  person's 
children.  Laws  of  the  same  reign  prohibited  the 
marriage  oi  Catholics  with  Protestants;  Catholics 
were  not  allowed  to  be  solicitors,  nor  were  they 
permitted  to  be  employed  as  gamekeepers.  By  a 
statute  of  Anne,  the  Protestant  son  of  a  Catholic 
father  was  to  be  taken  from  his  father-  and  confided 
to  the  care  of  a  Protestant  relation ;  a  Catholic  could 
not  purchase  real  estate  or  hold  land  on  a  lease  longer 
than  thirty-one  years;  he  could  not  inherit  real  pro- 
perty from  a  Protestant;  he  was  disqualified  from 
holding  any  ofiice,  civil  or  military.  The  history 
of  Ireland  under  English  rule  is  one  of  the  most 

>  Froude:  Tlu  Engluh  in  Irdond,  vol.  n,  p.  lU. 

*  DuSy:  row(0/niliuul,vol.  cp.  141.  Cf.  Ledsy:  A  Hulorj)<if  Bn^nd  in 
m  BiflUtentk  Cmtar]/,  fhap.  m,  jMttm. 
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shameful  the  world  has  known.  Irish  Catholics  were 
treated  as  strangers  in  their  own  country.  "The 
House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  right 
of  voting  for  representatives  in  Parliament,  the 
magistracy,  all  corporate  offices  in  towns,  all  ranks 
in  the  army,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  government  or  justice,  were  closed  against 
Catholics.  The  immense  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  simply  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  their  Protestant  masters,  who  still 
looked  upon  themselves  as  mere  settlers,  who 
boasted  of  their  Scotch  or  English  extraction,  and 
who  regarded  the  name  of  Irishman  as  an  insult."^ 
Hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  the  soil,*  and  it  was  with  this  hatred 
festering  in  their  hearts  that  the  Irish  came  to 
America,  Protestants  and  Catholics  fiercely  hating 
each  other,  but  united  in  a  fiercer  hatred  of  the 
English  who  had  made  them  exiles. 

The  Germans,  escaped  from  Old-World  oppres- 
sion and  chained  with  a  vague  spirit  of  liberty,  al- 
though they  had  no  wrongs  to  revenge  against  the 
British,  dimly  felt  that  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government  was  to  encourage  the  Irish  to 
fight  the  battle  against  tyranny.  The  immigrant 
has  always  been  the  radical;  the  reaction  from 
monarchical  institutions  and  the  stifling  weight  of 
aristocratic  class  privileges  and  unequal  conditions 

>  Gmea:  A  Short  BUoni'^lluEiiglMPtoTle.  p.  7«I. 
■  M*auky:  The  Eittory  qf  England,  vol.  Ii,  p.  CM. 
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has  made  him  a  fiercer  "  democrat "  than  the  native; 
democrat  in  name,  although  he  has  no  comprehen- 
sion of  the  real  political  philosophy  of  democracy 
or  its  social  significance.  Thus  we  see  why  the  Irish 
in  America,  in  the  days  when  they  were  new  to  the 
soil  and  political  excitement  ran  high,  were  always 
the  fiercest  agitators;  why  their  place  was  taken  by 
the  later  German  arrivals;  why  an  cKtreme  school 
of  socialism  finds  few  disciples  among  native  Amer- 
icans, but  must  rely  for  support  on  the  foreigner 
who  has  not  yet  become  naturalized,  or  who  has 
been  in  America  such  a  short  time  that  he  is  still 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  his  environment.  In  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  days,  wherever  these  Ulster  Irish- 
men and  Germans  settled,  there  was  always  created 
a  revolutionary  nidus;  a  coldness  toward  English 
rule  was  kept  up,  an  observant  Swedish  traveler 
remarked;  it  was  a  coldness  soon  to  be  transformed 
into  passionate  heat  under  the  fierce  fire  of  hate  — 
"by  the  many  foreigners  such  as  Germans,  Dutch, 
and  French  settled  here,  and  living  among  the  Eng- 
lish, who  commonly  have  no  particular  attachment 
to  old  England."^ 

There  was  still  another  reason  to  make  the  col- 
onists feel  that  the  support  of  the  mother-country 
was  less  vital  than  it  had  been.  The  rashness  and 
impetuosity  of  youth  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
virile  colonization,  for  an  outpost  of  empire  is  made 
bold  and  self-reliant,  audacious  and  resourceful,  by 

.  ^  Kalm:  TnmU  w(o  tfortk  AvMrioo,  v<A.  i,  p.  800. 
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the  fact  that  it  must  rely  on  itself  for  protection 
and  the  means  of  existence.  These  colonists  were  no 
braggarts  concealing  their  fears  by  proclaiming 
their  courage;  they  believed  they  were  able  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  French  and  the  Indians,'  and 
they  gave  many  proofs  of  their  strength  and  mili- 
tary capability,  yet  it  created  a  sense  of  security  to 
know  that  in  reserve  were  the  ships  and  men  of 
England,  and  that  England  must  come  to  their 
assistance  whenever  she  was  called  upon.  When 
the  lilies  of  France  went  down  before  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  the  succor 
of  England  was  no  longer  needed.  With  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  the  fear  of  invasion  disappeared; 
made  safe  from  attack  by  the  courage  and  diplo- 
macy of  the  English,  the  country  won  by  the  Eng- 
lish was  now  theirs  for  them  to  develop  in  unmen- 
aced  security.'- 

Did  the  English  do  more  than  they  really  in- 
tended, —  did  circumstances  quite  unforeseen  force 
their  hand  and  Fate  play  the  usual  ironic  ju^Ie? 
A  disquieting  thought  this  that  robs  history  of  its 
dignity  and  turns  tragedy  into  farce,  and  yet  not 
without  evidence  to  sustain  it.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  contemporary  writing  to  show  that  there  were 
men  who  saw  the  danger  to  England  when  the  col- 
onies were  no  longer  dependent  upon  her.    Peter 

*  John  Adaau  wrote  to  George  AleEasder  OUi:  "Of  this  number,  I  d!>- 
tinctly  remember,  I  wai  myaelf  one;  tuUy  believing  UiBit  we  were  able  to  de- 
fend ourselves  mpiiut  Freoch  mnd  Indiaiu.  without  any  aauitsnce  or  embar- 
rusmenta  from  Great  Brit«in."  —  Jty:  Lift  qf  John  Jaa,  vol.  n.  p<  410. 
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Kalm,  the  eminent  Swedish  botanist  who  traveled 
in  America  from  1748  to  1750,  "a  painstaking  and 
accurate  obsCTver,"^  wrote:  "It  is,  however,  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Crown  of  England,  that  the 
North  American  colonies  are  near  a  country  under 
the  govemm^it  of  the  French,  like  Canada.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  King  never  was  earnest 
in  his  attempts  to  expel  the  French  from  their  pos- 
sessions there;  though  it  might  have  been  done  with 
httle  difficulty.  ...  I  have  been  told  by  English- 
men, and  not  only  by  such  as  were  bom  in  America, 
but  even  by  such  as  came  from  Europe,  that  the 
English  colonies  in  North  America,  in  the  space  of 
thirty  or  fifty  years,  would  be  able  to  form  a  state 
by  themselves,  entirely  independent  of  Old  Eng- 
land. But  as  the  whole  which  lies  along  the  sea- 
shore is  unguarded,  and  on  the  land  side  is  harassed 
by  the  French  in  times  of  war,  these  dangerous 
.neighbors  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  connection 
of  the  colonies  with  the  mother-country  from  being 
quite  broken  off.  The  English  Government  has 
therefore  sufficient  reason  to  consider  the  French 
in  North  America  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
colonies  in  their  due  submission."*  In  the  earlier 
days  the  colonists  were  held  to  the  coast  by  their 
dependence  upon  England  for  supplies,  but  they 
had  now  become  self-supporting  and  enjoyed,  as 

'  Hart:  Antriean  Butorj)  Told  by  CmdmfporanM,  \iA.  n,  p.  8H. 
■  Ealm:  TraseU  into  Narik  America,  vol  I,  i^.  80«-7.     C/.  HuU^unKU: 
Butory  qf  JfamwAtiwtl*,  toL  m,  p.  100. 
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we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  a  surplus  for 
export,  and  the  new  country  was  able  to  "put  the 
full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance  to  the  mouth 
of  its  exhausted  parent."*  To  a  sagacious  observer 
of  colonial  politics  two  facts  were  becoming  evident. 
"The  one  was  that  the  deliberate  and  malignant 
selfishness  of  English  commercial  legislation  was 
digging  a  chasm  between  the  mother-coimtry  and 
the  colonies  which  must  inevitably,  when  the  latter 
had  become  sufficiently  strong,  lead  to  separation. 
The  other  was  that  the  presence  of  the  French  in 
Canada  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  British  Empire  in  America."  * 

Fear  of  invasion  no  longer  threatening  them, 
and.no  longer  drawing  sustenance  from  England, 
the  relations  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother- 
country  assumed  a  different  aspect.  If  gratitude 
is  a  sense  of  favors  conferred,  the  colonists  ought  to 
have  realized  that  it  was  to  the  mother-country 
they  owed  their  security;  it  was  her  genius  that 
made  them  masters  in  their  new  home.  They  did 
not.  The  past  was  forgotten.  The  colonists  lived 
in  the  present  and  looked  forward  to  the  future,  the 
continent  theirs  and  the  foe  driven  out.  England 
had  served  them  well  in  the  past,  —  it  was  her  duty, 
and  it  is  always  an  easy  way  for  the  ungrateful  to 
escape  an  obligation  by  finding  that  the  service 
rendered  was  simply  the  performance  of  a  duty,  — 

'  Borfce:  8peeA  on  ConeHiatioit  leitk  Amtriea,  Workt,  vol.  i,  p.  UI. 
■  Ledc^:  A  Sittorji  c^  En^md  in  At  EifkhtnA  Cmtttry,  vol.  n,  p.  11. 
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but  the  thoroughness  with  which  she  had  done  her 
work  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  she  was  no 
longer  needed.  Heret(^ore  they  had  leaned  on  Eng- 
land; now  they  knew  —  and  the  knowledge  was 
theirs  long  before  England  possessed  it  —  that  they 
were  able  to  stand  alone.*  It  was  this  knowledge 
that  made  them  self-reliant,  and  hardened  char- 
acter, that  gave  them  a  feeling  of  independence, 
and  made  them  regard  England  as  useful  but  not 
vital  to  their  development. 

*  (^.  Gnen:  A  BUtory  qf  1A«  En^iA  PtojiU,  hixk  iz,  chapter  I,  fotrim. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

COHMEBCIAL  SELFISHNESS  WEAKENS  THE  BOND 

The  greater  grew  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  the 
more  they  developed  and  threatened  competition 
with  English  trade,  the  more  it  was  in  accord  with 
the  economic  and  political  teachings  <^  the  time  to 
keep  the  colonies  in  subjection,  and  by  the  enact- 
ment of  restrictive  legislation  destroy  the  danger  of 
rivalry.  Colonial  prt^writy  was  to  be  fostered  and 
the  colonials  given  encouragement  so  long  as  they 
provided  the  raw  materials  which  English  manu- 
facturers needed  —  for  England  has  never  been  a 
self-contained  country,  and  has  always  had  to  look 
to  the  outside  world  for  its  crude  supplies,  although 
up  to  1765  she  had  been  an  exporting  country  in 
divers  agricultural  products;  subsequently  she  be- 
came an  impori^ing  country,^  but  when  they  ceased 
to  be  content  merely  to  fiunish  the  products  of  the 
soil  in  which  En^and  was  deficient,  and  English 
merchants  saw  that  their  trade  was  in  danger,  the 
growing  ambition  of  the  colonists  must  be  checked 
by  statute.* 
This  was  not  political,  it  was  purely  commercial; 

'  Bogeta:  Six  Cadaritt  q/'  Work  vnd  Wagt*.  p.  485. 
■  Cf.  Doyle:  EitgliA  Colottut  tn  Awuriea,  tdI.  a,  p.  SSff:  Lei^:  A  Bidorg 
tff  ETigland  tn  Hit  Etghtendk  Centwy,  toL  n,  ch»pter  v,  pOMte. 
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and  men  at  that  day  not  being  learned  in  the  prin- 
dples  of  political  economy,  they  were  unable  to 
understand  that  as  colonies  were  fertilized  by  the 
mother-coxmtry,  so  the  wealth  of  the  mother- 
country  grew  as  did  that  of  her  dependencies.  In 
those  days,  merchants,  land-owners,  and  men  of 
education  were  united  in  believing  that  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  colonists  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  mother-country  was  right  and  proper.  Such  a 
policy  does  not  indicate  that  they  were  actuated  by 
a  spirit  of  despotism  or  disregard  of  colonial  inter- 
ests, but  simply  that  they  were  living  in  the  days 
when  the  existence  of  colonies  could  only  be  de- 
fended on  business  grounds.* 

With  this  spirit  prevailing  it  needs  no  elaborate 
explanation  to  understand  why  the  English  Par- 
liament passed  those  numerous  navigation,  ton- 
nage, poundage,  and  trade  acts  that  aimed  to  confine 
the  carrying-trade  to  vessels  of  English  register, 
and  made  it  obligatoiy  that  colonial  staples  before 
being  shipped  to  a  foreign  port  should  be  first  laid 
on  the  shores  of  England;  and  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  with  certain  enume- 
rated exceptions,  in  foreign  vessels.  "A  colony 
was  not  looked  upon  at  that  time  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  parent  state.  It  was  a  business  venture, 
entered  into  directly  by  the  state  itself,  or  vicari- 

>  Cbanmng:  A  Hutorytfth*  United  Si^u,  vol  n,  p.  &.  C/.  Wilaoa:  <4  Bw- 
tom  i^tiu  Avwrican  PtopU,  vol.  n,  p.  101;  Elake:  The  Critieat  Pmod  efAmeri- 
MM  fiulory,  p.  lU  «( itg. 
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ously  by  means  of  a  grant  to  some  individual  or 
company.  If  the  colony  did  not  earn  money*  it 
was  a  failure.  ...  To  preserve  the  proper  rela- 
tions to  the  parent  state,  the  colony  should  have 
within  itself  elements  of  wealth  which  should  en- 
rich its  projectors;  it  should  absorb  the  produc- 
tions of  the  state  which  founded  it;  and  in  no 
event  ought  it  to  come  into  competition  with  its 
progenitor."* 

Every  European  nation  endeavored  to  monopo- 
lize the  commerce  of  its  colonies.*  The  Act  of 
1660  was  designed  to  make  England  the  entrepot 
for  colonial  staples;  that  of  1663  was  intended 
to  give  her  merchants  the  profits  of  handling  all 
European  goods  that  were  consumed  in  the  plan- 
tations.* Lord  Sheffield  defended  the  Navigation 
Act.  It  prevented  the  Dutch,  he  wrote,  "from  being 
the  carriers  of  our  trade.  The  violation  or  relaxa- 
tion of  that  Act  in  favour  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
or  the  American  States,  will  give  that  advantage  to 
the  New  Englanders,  and  encourage  in  the  greatest 
degree  the  marine  of  America,  to  the  ruin  of  our 
own.  The  Bill  in  its  present  state,  allowing  an  open 
trade  between  the  American  States  and  our  Islands, 
relinquishes  the  only  use  and  advantage  of  American 
Colonies,  or  West  India  Islands,  the  monopoly  of 


'  Winior:  tfarrOlat  and  CriUeal  Eitbtry  of  Amsriea,  toI.  t,  p.  5B. 

*  SBUtii:W»allhcfNalio7u,Y6Lu,p.SS;wBeiiMaLtdLr:ABitloryefEn9- 
ImJ  tn  th*  Eiiflitaeittk  Cmtary,  di^itet  xn.  fouiin. 

*  BcU:  Ctiomal  Advanittnition  ^  Qnat  Britam,  p.  47. 
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their  consumption,  and  the  carriage  of  their  pro- 
duce."* 

While  it  is  true  that  the  selfish  spirit  of  commer- 
cialism made  English  merchants  and  adventurers 
petition  Parliament  and  the  Council  for  the  impo- 
sition and  strict  enforcement  of  these  restrictive 
acts,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  were  partly  urged 
by  necessity  and  by  the  belief  that  in  the  strands  of 
a  tarifiF  were  to  be  foxmd  the  bonds  of  empire.  The 
Act  of  1663'  was  passed  to  "maintain  a  greater 
correspondence  and  kindness  between  England  and 
the  colonies,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  firmer  depend- 
ence upon  it,  and  rendering  them  yet  more  bene- 
ficial and  advantageous  upon  it";  in  1719,  Parlia- 
ment declared  "that  the  erecting  of  manufactories 
in  the  colonies  tends  to  lessen  their  dependence  on 
Great  Britain."*  Here  the  dual  purpose  is  revealed. 
The  colonies  were  to  be  "  advantageous  unto  "  £i^^ 
land,  but  the  statesmanship  of  that  period  also  be- 
lieved that  if  colonies  were  permitted  to  follow  the 
natural  laws  of  trade  and  form  commercial  alliance^ 
it  would  be  an  easy  and  short  step  to  a  pc^tical 
union.  Every  act  of  dependent  provincial  govem- 
moits.  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor  of  Penn^Iva- 
nia,  wrote,  "ought  to  terminate  in  the  advantage 
of  the  mother-state,  unto  whom  it  owes  its  being 
and  protection  in  all  its  valuable  privil^es;  hence 

>  Sbtl&M-.ObitrtatioiuoitOuCommtreieflkdAmtnenBiaUi.pp-^i^-'*' 

*  15  Car.  n,  np.  7. 

*  Wnwor:  NomlMf  ml  Crilioal  SJiMry,  ToL  T,  p.  fees. 
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it  follows  that  all  advantageous  projects  or  com- 
mercial gains  in  any  colony,  which  are  truly  preju- 
dicial to  and  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
mother-state,  must  be  understood  to  be  illegal,  and 
the  practice  of  them  unwarrantable,  because  they 
contradict  the  end  for  which  the  colony  had  a  being, 
and  are  incompatible  with  the  terms  on  which  the 
people  claim  both  privilege  and  protection."' 

In  his  officiid  report  upon  the  Province  of  New 
York,  Lord  Combury  wrote  in  1705 :  "I  declare  my 
opinion  to  be  that  all  these  colloneys  which  are  but 
twigs  belonging  to  the  main  tree  [England]  ought  to 
be  kept  entirely  dependent  upon  and  subservient 
to  England,  and  that  can  never  be  if  they  are  suf- 
fered to  goe  on  in  the  notions  they  have,  that,. as 
they  are  Englishmen,  see  they  may  set  up  the  same 
manufactures  here  as  people  may  do  in  England; 
for  the  consequence  will  be;  if  once  they  can  see 
they  can  cloathe  themselves,  not  only  comfortably, 
but  handsomely  too,  without  the  help  of  England, 
they,  who  are  already  not  very  fond  of  submitting 
to  government,  would  soon  think  of  putting  in 
execution  designs  they  had  long  harbourd  in  their 
breasts.  This  will  not  seem  strange  when  you  con- 
sider what  sort  of  people  this  country  is  habited  by  ."* 

To  avert  the  danger  of  the  colonies  injuring  the 
mother-country  and  to  prevent  the  tenuation  of  the 

'  BTrd:  Th*  BiHorj/ <^  At  Dindiiit  Liiu  bthMtn  Virpnia  and  North  Can- 
Una.  Tot.  n.  p.  919. 
*  Ktbcv:  HiHorf  of  Aauruan  Matntfaetartt,  vol.  i,  p.  320. 
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political  union,  restrictive  legislation  was  imposed. 
The  impulse  of  necessity  was  the  old  one  (A  filling 
an  empty  purse.  The  Stuarts  were  notoriously 
hard'  up,  and  their  successors  were  equally  driven 
to  find  money  to  finance  the  long  series  of  wars 
which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  dance  went  on  and  the  piper  had  to 
be  paid,  and  the  colonists  must  stand  their  share. 
Whether  a  colonist  was  taxed  so  that  a  King's 
mistress  might  indulge  her  latest  extravagant  fancy, 
or  that  a  war  in  which  the  colonist  had  little  inter- 
est might  be  carried  on,  or  that  the  merchants  of 
London  or  the  shipowners  of  Plymouth  might  be- 
come rich  —  whatever  the  motive  it  did  not  soften 
the  resentment  of  the  colonist,  who  on  genend  prin- 
ciples objected  to  paying  tithes  from  which  he  de- 
rived no  benefits.  After  the  first  years  of  struggle 
had  passed,  the  American  colonists  went  steadily 
forward  in  improving  their  material  condition, 
although  like  all  bounty-fed  people  they  came  to 
regard  it  as  their  due  that  the  home  government 
should  foster  domestic  industries  and  grant  them 
liberal  subventions.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were 
these  repressive  Trade  and  Navigation  Acts,  yet 
the  English  Government  was  paying  heavy  boun- 
ties and  premiums  on  the  production  of  rice,  indigo, 
naval  stores,  and  timber  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Royal  Navy.'  It  was  in  1660  that  the  cele- 
brated Navigation  Act  was  passed  that  restricted 

[1  Op.  eil,  p.  tW. 
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the  ocean  commerce  of  the  colonies  to  vessels  flying 
the  British  flag  and  gave  England  a  monopoly  of 
American  commerce;  yet  in  the  same  year  an  Act 
was  passed*  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists  which 
prohibited  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England, 
Ireland,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey.  In  the  four  years 
from  171S  to  1717,  £90,541  were  paid  as  premiums 
on  naval  stores.*  In  the  natural  products  of  the 
South  the  colonies  had  a  sure  source  of  wealth;  the 
Middle  Colonies  did  a  profitable  export  trade  in 
wheat  with  the  West  Indies;  New  England  sent  her 
agricultural  products  and  her  fish  to  the  South  and 
to  Europe,  her  rum  to  Africa,  her  timber  to  Eng- 
land; through  the  port  of  New  York  went  bales  of 
furs  and  pelts.  The  rapid  increase  of  population 
and  the  exhaustion  of  arable  land,  first  appearing 
as  an  economic  factor  in  New  England,  directed  the 
energies  of  the  colonists  into  other  chaimels,  so  that 
her  people  were  early  forced  into  industrial  com- 
mercial enterprises.  Manufactories  for  the  most 
common  articles  of  consumption  were  established; 
the  forests  were  levied  on  for  shipbuilding,  and 
American  vessels  were  soon  doing  all  the  carrying- 
trade  between  the  colonies.'  It  was  only  a  few 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans  that  iron  was 
discovered  In  the  bogs  of  Massachusetts,  and  Win- 
throp  and  his  associates  set  up  their  first  furnace 

■  II  Car.  n,  cap.  S4. 

*  Chalmen:  IiOroiuttitm  (o  Ih4  ReroU,  vol.  t.  p.  323. 

*  Seiiiple:^in«rwaitffuiar|taiuItte0MpvpAteCondtl«m*,p.Mi(XdnuxcHt: 
Tki  BritM  Empin  m  Anttriea,  voL  j,  introductioo.  pauiwt. 
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m  the  neighborhood  of  Lynn,'  which  Parliament  of 
course  tried  to  suppress, "  but  after  much  insistence 
the  people  were  allowed  the  boon  of  making  their 
own  nails."*  Before  that,  in  1621,  iron  works  were 
established  in  Virginia.*  At  one  time  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  in  Pennsylvania  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  iron  was  actually  ^wrted  to  Eng- 
land, whose  iron  manufacturers  made  their  usual 
complaint,  and  Parliament  passed  an  Act  prohibit- 
ing its  fabrication  beyond  a  certain  stage.* 

This  put  an  end  to  the  Pennsylvania  esport  trade, 
but  the  domestic  manufacture  still  continued.  In 
1699  another  Act  was  passed,  forbidding  the  manu- 
fecture  of  wool  for  export  and  interdicting  the  trade 
in  manufactured  wool  between  thecolonies.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  indefensible  and  annoying  statutes 
in  the  long  series  of  protective  legislation,  and  it 
was  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  English  woolen 
weavers,  whose  trade  with  the  colonies  was  too 
profitable  to  be  endangered  by  colonial  competi- 
tion.' The  farmer  was  still  permitted  to  turn  the 

*  Kibop:  Riilary  of  Anuriean  Maia^aetuftt,  vol.  i,  p.  472.  Cf.  French; 
Butor}!  cflMe  Iron  Trade  of  tiu  Vniied  SUiUi  iBoDm:  Indiatriat  Hutoryt^  the 
V»itidStalei,p.\99ttt«g.;'We«dtat:Eeonomiea7uiSoeiatButOTy<^NncEng' 
land.  vtd.  I,  p.  174  tl  taq. 

*  Winwr:  Narratm  and  Critiad  Bitlorf  qf  America,  vol.  T,  p.  IIB. 

*  Brace:  Eeonmrae  Bietor)  qf  Virffinia,  vol.  ii,  p.  448  el  teq. 

*  Chamung:  Op.  ciL,  p.  404.  Cf.  Byrd:  Bielory  i^  the  Dividing  Line  b»- 
(WMR  Virfinia  and  North  Carolina,  vol.  □,  p.  SS;  EgglestMi:  "0>mmerce  in 
tbe  CMoniet,"  Cmiury  Vofotine,  Jane,  1S84. 

*  It  wooU  be  biiTdenMme  to  recount  in  detail  the  numeroiu  ftcts  defflgned 
to  hoM  the  cokmiea  dependcDt  upon  the  mother-countiy  for  mumhctured 
■itadei.  Theae  measiirea  encumber  the  atatnte  booki  from  euly  id  the  ns- 
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wool  of  his  sheep  into  cloth  for  his  own  use,  and  the 
village  weaver  might  work  his  loom  for  his  neigh- 
bors, but  when  he  crossed  the  colonial  boundary 
with  his  few  yards  of  rough  cloth  he  was  engaged  in 
an  illicit  trade,  and  of  course  smuggling  went  on 
extensively.  In  the  making  of  beaver  hats  the  colo- 
nists were  able  to  undersell  the  English  because  of 
their  control  of  the  raw  material,  and  they  drove 
the  English  out  (A  the  West  Indian  market.  In 
alarm  the  Master  Wardens  and  Assistants  of  the 
Company  of  Felt-Makers  of  London  petitioned  the 
Lords  (rf  Trade  to  order  that  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies should  wear  no  hats  except  those  made  in  Great 
Britain.  This  unselfish  request  curiously  enough 
was  denied,  but  to  compensate.  Parliament,  in 
1732,  passed  an  Act'  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
hats  from  the  colonies  or  the  intercolonial  trade  in 
hats;*  hatmakers  were  forbidden  to  have  more  than 
two  apprentices  each.* 
These  efforts  to  stifle  the  legitimate  expansion  of 

twntli  centurj.  The  ezport*ti<Mi  from  tiie  United  Kingdom  ol  machina?  for 
the  manubcture  of  woolen,  ootUo,  nlk,  or  linen  gooda  wu  prohibited  by  the 
■Utute  ol  81  G«o.  IIL  cap.  S7;  by  the  Act  ot  2fi  Geo.  Ill,  cmp.  67,  any  pcnoa 
enUdng  artiScen  or  workmen  in  iim  or  ated  out  of  tbe  kingdom  wu  Mibject 
to  »evCTcpaialtiea;tlie  long  lirttJ  "enumerated  Mtide»"wa«togTeEngUnd 
*  EDoocfKilj  of  coloiual  commeroe. 

'  S  Geoige  IL  c^i.  82. 

*  "Almort  «11  the  Americui  pUntcn  and  merdiantB  woe  coatinuallr  in 
dd>t  t«  tbdr  En^iih  cone«ponde&tai  and  aa  partial  was  the  paRUt  slate  to 
tbdrbtereata  thatb  the  TcavlTSSibe  tHohilHted  tbe  Province  of  Ma«adin- 
Rtt*  from  adopting  tbe  bankrupt  lawof  fit^and,  k«t  ita  cqteratiaD  ahould  bo 
perverted  to  the  injury  ot  En^isb  cteditora  ot  American  debton."  — 
Giabame:  Ttu  Bitlory  of  &*  VniOd  Slala.  vol.  n,  p.  424. 

■  Elliot:  Th»  Tariff  ControMrtg,  V-  IS- 
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trade  k^t  the  colonista  and  the  mother-country  in 
a  state  of  constant  friction.  In  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  there  was  implanted  a  sense  of  injustice 
which  was  rapidly  to  gather  strength  and  culminate 
in  that  dramatic  episode  in  the  harbor  of  Boston  on 
the  night  of  December  16,  1773.  The  great  griev- 
ance of  the  colonists  was  that  they  had  been  un- 
justly treated  by  the  home  government,  and  that 
further  submission  would  subject  them  to  greater 
oppression  and  the  loss  of  those  rights  they  prized 
so  dearly.  The  Boston  tea  riot  was  not  the  sudden 
flaming  of  a  people  into  revolt  or  the  result  of 
a  specific  grievance  to  be  redressed  in  summary 
fashion  by  a  drastic  remedy.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
satisfaction had  existed  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century  before  it  took  the  form  of  open  defiance 
to  the  Crown  of  England. 

Washington,  writing  to  George  Mason  on  April 
5, 1769,  says:  "At  a  time  when  our  lordly  masters 
in  Great  Britain  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  deprivation  of  American  Freedom,  it  seems 
highly  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to 
avert  the  stroke,  and  maintain  the  liberty  which 
we  have  derived  from  our  ancestors.  But  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it  to  answer  the  purpose  effectually,  is 
the  point  in  question.  That  no  man  should  scruple, 
or  hesitate  a  moment  in  defense  of  so  valuable  a 
blessing,  is  clearly  my  opinion;  yet  arms  should  be 
the  last  resource — the  dernier  ressort.  We  have  al- 
ready, it  is  said,  proved  the  inefficacy  of  addresses 
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to  the  throne,  and  remonstrances  to  Parliament. 
How  far  their  attention  to  our  rights  and  interests 
is  to  be  awakened,  or  alarmed,  by  starving  their 
trade  and  manufactures,  remains  to  be  tried."' 

Yet  a  contemporary  American  writer  who  occu- 
pies a  distinguished  position  in  the  world  of  letters 
and  education  has  read  his  American  history  to  so 
little  purpose  that  he  quite  misses  the  whole  spirit 
that  animated  the  colonists,  and  in  a  burst  of  natve 
amazement  shows  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  causes 
of  the  Revolution  as  was  George  III.  "The  more 
one  considers  this  stupendous  imperial  disruption, 
the  more  puzzling  it  appears.  There  was  no  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  so  galling  as  to  accomit 
for  the  passionate  revolt  of  America  or  to  justify 
the  blatant  traditions  of  Fourth  of  July  oratory." 
To  put  the  final  touch  on  his  obtuseness  he  some- 
what unctuously  observes,  "Yet,  beyond  question, 
the  revolt  of  America  was  not  only  passionate  but 
deeply  sincere."*  Much  more  illuminating,  because 
it  has  the  merit  cX.  philosophical  insight,  is  Morley's 
exposition  that  the  "vicious  spirit  of  adherence  to 
the  very  letter  of  legal  or  tj^oAt-constitutional  rights 
had  ever  marked  the  whole  policy  of  England  to- 
wards her  American  d^>endencies.  It  was  the  same 
spirit  which,  long  before  Grenville's  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion, had  planted  and  nourished  the  germs  of  dis- 
cord between  the  mother-coimtry  and  the  colonies. 

*  Irving:  l^*  t^  WedoM^tiM,  vol.  i,  p.  WS. 

*  Burett  Wcnddl  in  CoMb-M^  Jfod*ni  flutonr,  nL  n.  p.  780. 
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The  Stamp  Act  and  the  Tea  Duty  were  no  more 
than  the  last  drops  in  a  full  cup."' 

The  temperament  and  physical  energy  of  the 
men  who  settled  the  Northern  Colonies,  as  well  as 
the  spur  of  necessity  from  a  steadily  increasing 
population,  made  them  no  longer  content  to  remain 
simply  tillers  of  the  soil,  but  drove  them  into  man- 
ufacturing, and  it  was  the  repressive  policy  of  Eng- 
land which  aroused  their  resentment.  To  enable 
them  to  manufacture  profitably  they  needed  cap- 
ital, and  it  was  to  England  they  must  look  for 
money  to  carry  on  their  ventures.  English  capital- 
ists and  merchants  w«%  eager  to  finance  planta- 
tions and  extend  liberal  credit  to  the  producers  of 
colonial  raw  materials,  but  they  would  furnish  no 
money  to  create  a  rival  to  their  own  profitable 
monopoly,  and  they  further  fortified  themselves, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  passage  of  discriminatory 
legislation.*  Yet,  despite  obstacles,  manufacturing 
increased  and  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  colonies. 

■  UaA^:  Edmtmd  BotIcb,  p.  192. 

*  "  TtwoonuneniBl  code  wu  so  item  and  cnid,  that  Ml  AmericMiiDerdiaiit 
«u  compelled  to  evade  •  kw  (rf  the  re»tm,  in  order  to  give  it  lick  nogbbw  an 
onnge  oc  eon^  of  Euk^kui  oti^n,  or  cUe  obtain  them  legaJij',  loaded  with 
the  time,  riik,  and  «spenM  of  a  voya^  from  the  place  of  growth  or  maniifac- 
tam  to  Riband,  and  tbtnce  to  hU  own  wai«houae.  An  American  ahipowner 
or  ihipoiBiter,  when  wredced  on  the  coast  at  Ireland,  was  not  allowed  to  un> 
lade  hit  cargo  on  the  ihore  where  lus  veasd  was  stranded,  bnt  waa  required  to 
■end  hk  merdiandiae  to  England,  when,  if  ori^nally  destined  for,  or  wanted 
in,  the  Irish  market,  an  Engliah  tcsmI  mi^t  carry  it  thither."  —  Sabine: 
Siografluail  Skttditi  qf  Lasaiutt  qf  the  Ameriean  RevcluHon,  vol.  I,  p.  11. 
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THE  BIRTH  OP  A  NATION 

BuKES,  in  that  famous  Speech  on  Conciliation  untA 
ATTierica,  which  every  American  schoolboy  knows 
(by  title)  and  no  American  reads,  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that "  in  this  character  of  the  Americans, 
a  love  of  freedom  is  the  predominating  feature 
which  marks  and  distinguishes  the  whole:  and  as 
an  ardent  is  always  a  jealous  affection,  your  colo- 
nies become  suspicious,  restive,  and  untractable, 
whenever  they  see  the  least  attempt  to  wrest  from 
them  by  force,  or  shuffle  from  them  by  chicane, 
what  they  think  the  only  advantage  worth  living 
for.  This  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the 
English  colonies  probably  than  in  any  other  people 
of  the  earth."  He  explains  the  causes  that  have 
produced  this  spirit.  They  are  liberty-loving  be- 
cause they  are  the  descendants  of  Englishmen,  and 
England  '*is  a  nation,  which  still,  I  hope,  respects, 
and  formerly  adored,  her  freedom.  The  colonists 
emigrated  from  you  when  this  part  of  your  char- 
acter was  most  predominant;  and  they  took  this 
bias  and  direction  the  moment  they  parted  from 
your  hands.  They  are  therefore  not  only  devoted 
to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to  English  ideas, 
and  on  English  principles." 
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In  England,  Burke  pointed  out,  the  great  con- 
quests for  freedom  were  from  the  earliest  times 
chiefly  upon  the  question  of  taxation.  **  Thecolonies 
draw  from  you,  as  with  their  lifeblood,  these  ideas 
and  principles.  Their  love  of  liberty,  as  with  you, 
fixed  and  attached  on  this  specific  point  of  taxing." 
Religion  and  education  were  alsocontributingcauses 
to  the  spirit  of  Uberty,  and  "the  last  cause  of  this 
disobedient  spint"  was  not  merely  moral  but  "laid 
deep  in  the  natural  constitution  of  things."  Three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  separated  the  mother- 
country  from  her  colonies.  "No  contrivance  can 
prevent  the  e£Fectof  this  distance  in  weak^ilng  gov- 
ernment. Seas  roll,  and  months  pass,  between  the 
order  and  the  execution;  and  the  want  of  a  speedy 
explanation  of  a  single  point  is  enough  to  defeat  a 
whole  system.  .  .  .  From  all  these  causes  a  fierce 
spirit  of  liberty  hasgrown  up.  Ithas  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  people  in  your  colonies,  and  increased 
with  the  increase  of  their  wealth;  a  spirit,  that  un- 
happily meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in  Eng- 
land, which,  however  lawful,  is  not  reconcilable  to 
any  ideas  of  liberty,  much  less  with  theirs,  has  kin- 
dled this  flame  that  is  ready  to  consume  us."* 

Words  of  wisdom  to  fall  on  deaf  eai^.  Burke  saw 
that  the  colonies  had  grown  to  miniature  states,  so 
did  Walpole  and  Pitt  and  a  few  others,  but  these 
few  stood  almost  alone,  clear-eyed  while  the  men 

'  BDcke:  Spte<A  on  ConmtiaHoii  vUk  Avurioa,  Worlt,  vol.  i,  pp.  UH-MSL 

fOMtM. 
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around  them  were  blinded  by  their  conceit  to  the 
temper  of  their  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
colonies  had  not  only  become  miniature  states,  but 
the  men  who  governed  than  had  developed  quah- 
ties  of  statesmanship;  they  had  become  practiced 
men  of  affairs,  jealous  of  control,  conscious  of  their 
power,  fortified  by  their  own  strength,  impatient  of 
the  suggestion  that  they  were  incapable  of  man- 
aging their  own  concerns.  But  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  while  the  Americans  won  their  inde- 
pendence at  Yorktown,  it  was  in  London  itself  that 
no  mean  battle  was  fought.  It  has  only  been  in 
recent  years  that  American  historians  have  realized  ^ 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  the  sonorous 
eloquence  of  Burke,  the  mordant  sarcasm  of  Fox, 
the  defiant  championship  of  Pitt  —  that  notable 
declaration:  "I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings 
of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of 
the  rest"'  —  not  only  encouraged  the  colonists  in 
their  resistance,  but  hampered  the  Government. 
Had  England  been  united,  had  the  best  brains  of 
England  acquiesced  in  the  poUcy  of  the  coercion  of 

<  CJ.  Fiike:  Th»  Critieal  Period  tf  Ameriom  Sittart,  p.\  tlitq.  "Wlwt 
wonldhBvebeentlKKmiltof  ouTiecmt  n*r  fortbeUnioD  it  Cb*rtei  SomiKr 
And  Thkd  9teveiu  and  John  A.  Androw  had  capotued  in  CongrcM  and  m  the 
public  (onim  the  ause  of  the  South,  ai  oa  the  Boor  d  Pariiament  Chatham 
and  Hampden  and  Fox  and  Burice  and  other  English  leaden  were  thundering 
tor  the  cause  ot  Anierica?"  —  John  D.  Long,  ontka  delivered  at  Spring 
field,  HaasadiUBetta,  July  4,  190&,  Spnufffield  lUpiMioan,  J11I7  6,  1M9, . 
_  *  Chatham'*  Corrtrfoadtnet,  vol.  1^  p.  809. 
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the  American  colonies,  we  shall  not  say  that  York- 
town  would  not  have  been  won,  but  ind^>endence 
would  have  been  purchased  at  a  heavier  cost.' 

Nor  again  must  it  be  forgotten  that  what  had 
been  going  on  in  America  was  symptomatic  of  a 
world-wide  movement;  that  in  England  there  was 
an  intellectual  revolt  against  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  King;  that  there  was  an  intense  desire 
to  make  Parliament  really  representative  instead  of 
seeing  it  packed  to  carry  out  the  King's  pleasure. 
Burke  voiced  the  new  thought  in  England  as  John 
Dickinson  did  in  America;  John  Wilkes  was  its 
victim  there  as  Samuel  Adams  would  have  been  in 
the  colonies  had  the  hand  of  the  King  stretched  so 
far;  "Junius"  was  its  pamphleteer  in  London  and 
the  "Pennsylvania  Farmer"  in  Philadelphia.  The 
old  spirit  trf  resistance  was  revived;  the  old  feeling 
was  again  springing  into  life  that  men  must  govern 
themselves  and  not  permit  themselves  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  ministry  responsible  to  no  one  except  a 
sovereign's  arbitrary  will.    As  always  happens,  a 

)  "Hie  diScd^  of  procuring  V(iluut*r7  recnuti  for  the  ermj  and  navy 
■t tmi  to  tbaw  that,  if  the  balk  of  the  poorer  popuUtioa  of  the  country  did  oot 
actually  lympathize  with  the  American*,  a  war  with  a  people  of  tlieir  own 
nceand  language  had  at  least  nopopularity  among  them."  —  Lectcy:  AHtt- 
fary  of  Enflattd  in  Iht  Eishttenlh  Ctntury,  vol.  m,  p.  MO. 

"1  am  grieved  to  oboerve,"  Xjord  Camden  wrote,  "that  the  landed  interest 
i«  almoit  altogether  aott-American;  though  the  commim  people  hold  the  word 
m  aUiDTTence,  and  the  merdianti  and  tndeamen,  for  obvions  leaaooa,  are 
Gkewiae  agiinit  it."  —  Chatiutm'i  Corretpoadenee,  vol.  iv,  p.  401. 

Chatham.  fMthfuI  to  bia  prindples,  compelled  his  oldest  scm  to  rengn  from 
the  army  rather  than  see  him  fi^t  his  kinsnm:  and  Lih^  Tiffingham,  for  the 
Mine  rcMoo,  thrcw  up  hii  commisDOn. 
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long  period  of  iadiSerence,  of  the  surrender  of 
"natiu^  rights,"  of  acquired  privileges,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  extreme  radicalism.  In  England  it  took 
the  form  of  constitutional  reforms  and  the  rise  of 
an  independent  press  to  give  expression  to  public 
opinion  that  had  gone  unvoiced. 

In  the  correlation  of  widely  scattered  events  we 
see  the  imiversal  play  of  forces.  Regarding  each 
occurrence  as  detached  and  apart  from  all  others 
and  not  as  a  link  in  the  sequential  chain  of  causes, 
the  vital  bearing  on  the  consequences  are  over- 
looked, and  it  appears  as  if  there  were  no  relation 
with  effects  far  removed;  but  when  we  understand 
that  the  same  impulse,  manifested  in  different  forms 
of  energy,  inspires  the  same  purpose,  that  thought 
is  never  local  and  aspirations  are  common  to  man- 
kind no  matter  how  remote  their  origin  or  the  condi- 
tions which  give  them  birth,  the  logical  juxtaposi- 
tion of  events  stands  revealed.  Nothing  is  more 
misleading  than  to  read  history  as  a  chapter  in- 
stead of  a  volume;  to  regard  an  incident  as  typical 
of  a  period;  to  think  that  the  world  of  intellect 
moves  only  in  one  direction.  For  that  reason  the 
pragmatic  method  must  be  employed  if  the  truth  of 
history  is  to  be  revealed.  Those  few  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Revolution  may  seem  to  have 
produced  in  the  Englishman  in  America  qualities  of 
mind  peculiar  to  himself,  but  they  were  really  not 
different  from  the  same  qualities  developed  in  the 
Englishman  in  England.  The  results  were  differoit 
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simply  because  the  circumstances  were  different. 
In  America  the  end  could  be  attained  in  only  one 
way,  in  England  it  was  reached  by  another,  but 
both  roads  led  to  f»Dstitutional  freedom  and  the 
assertion  of  popular  sovereignty.  It  was  the  cul- 
mination of  two  centuries  of  struggle.  It  began  long 
before  the  Puritan  set  foot  on  the  barren  rock  or 
ministers  devised  schemes  of  taxation.  It  sprang  to 
life  in  the  soul  of  man ;  persecution  could  not  quench 
it  nor  death  destroy  it;  it  survived  the  rack  and  the 
stake,  and  in  all  countries  its  prophets  were  preach- 
ing the  word. 

Up  to  the  time  of  George  HI,  kings  ruled ;  now 
the  people  governed;  and  it  was  in  America  that  the 
effect  of  the  social  revolution  was  first  seen.  King 
George  was  not  wise  enough  to  know  this;  a  few 
DKU,  but  all  too  few,  could  dimly  see  what  had 
taken  place;  the  great  mass  was  in  ignorance  that 
society  was  soon  to  be  swept  from  its  old  moorings 
and  that  the  People  were  to  coxmt  for  more  than 
the  King. 

It  was  the  King  and  not  Parliament  to  whom  men 
had  always  looked  for  justice,  and  to  whom  they 
owed  allegiance,*  and  it  was  now  the  King  and  not 
Parliament  who  they  believed  had  the  power  to 
redress  their  grievances;  but  where  the  power  of 
the  King  ended  and  that  of  Parliament  began  was 

*  "WelwTealRMljaeai  .  .  .  bow  Ftauklinwu  exerting  kllhiapowen  to 
jHnve  that,  thon^  America  mi  lubject  to  the  En^iih  King,  it  owed  no  at 
tegUoce  to  tlie  Britiih  Puliameut."  —  hei^:  A  Eulory  of  Ettgland  in  A* 
£vJU*Mtt  Ctntmi,  vol.  it.  p.  4W. 
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uncertain.  Parliament,  tbey  contended,  had  no 
authority  to  tax  them,  "their  business  was  with  the 
King";*  it  was  the  Crown  and  not  Parliament  that 
had  created  the  corporation  known  as  the  colony.* 
The  title  to  the  English  colonies  was  not  in  the  peo- 
ple of  England  nor  in  the  state,  but  in  the  Crown, 
and  descended  with  it.  The  Crown  could  make 
laws  for  the  inhabitants,  and  repeal  them;  could 
appoint  the  rulers  and  remove  them.  Parliament 
could  do  neither.*  This  theory  was  inconsistent 
with  the  claims  of  the  colonists  to  rights  that  were 
derived  exclusively  from  English  law;  and  that  it 
was  not  within  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  to 
emancipate  English  subjects  by  charter  from  the 
dominion  of  Parliament.*  The  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  the  colonies  was  acknowledged,' 

*  Pruiklhi:.IPi>rt:i,  vol.  VI.  p.  149. 

*  Hnnuil.  b  Hart'i  AmtritM  Hitlofjt  Told  fiy  ContmporanH,  toL  n,  p. 
3M. 

*  Wiiuar:  Narratim  and  Critual  Bittory,  toL  n,  pp.  C-3. 

"  A  lull  Iwviiig  bea  mtradoced  into  the  Hoiue  of  CaaUDoOB,  in  the  leign  of 
Junea  I,  for  rcguUting  the  Americu  fiibnies.  Sir  Gtotge  Cklvert,  Secretwr 
of  SUte.  coDvcyed  to  the  Bo<ue  the  foUowing  intinution  tram  the  King: 
'Am«ic»  ii  not  atuieied  to  the  icklm.  nor  within  the  jvndktiaa  of  IWli*- 
ment;  ;ou  haTC  tbei«{oK,  no  right  to  bteifen.'"  — GrabMDe:  Ti*  Hittarg 
<tf  (Ac  Vnittd  Statti.  toL  n.  p.  417.  n. 

*  Ledy:  A  Hulory  qf  Englmd  U  Uu  Bi^OetitA  CmtxTf,  vol  m,  p.  HfJ. 

*  Story:  CMu(d«tim  of  At  Umtai  Statt*.  vol.  i,  p.  174. 

Otii  Msertcd  that  the  coloniea  vere  sabject  to  and  dependent  npon  Gn*t 
Britun.  and  tbemloK  the  Parfiunent  had  the  power  to  l^nUle:  but  he  alao 
maintained  that  crfcry  Britiah  anbiect  Imtb  hi  America  **  ii  t^  the  Uw  of  God 
and  Nabue.  by  tlw  commoo  kw,  and  by  Act  «f  nwlianBit  (eidiuive  at  all 
chartoa  ftom  the  Crown),  entitled  to  all  the  natatnl,  wawitial,  inhetat,  and 
fauepaiabte  lighti  ct  our  fcDow  nihjecti  in  Great  Britain."  —  Tk*  JUfil*  <tf 
Ikt  Briluk  CoteMt  AttiUd  «ad  ProM^  pp.  49  and  U. 
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although  at  times  under  protest.  As  there  was  no 
central  colonial  legislature,  Parliament  had  to 
assume  that  function  and  establish  the  post-office, 
regulate  the  currency,  provide  a  naturalization  law, 
and  do  other  things  that  were  imperial  rather  than 
colonial.'  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  should  indict  the  sovereign 
and  absolve  his  ministers  and  Parliament;  but  when 
Parliament  undertook  to  tax  the  colonists,  they 
were  forced  by  the  logic  of  the  situation  to  claim 
that,  though  subjects  of  "the  best  of  kings,"  they 
owed  no  more  allegiance  to  Parliament  than  the 
Scotch  did  before  the  Union.' 

Millions  of  pounds  had  been  spent  by  England  to 
put  the  French  out  of  America,  and  England  was 
now  feeling  the  pinch  of  national  taxation;  thou- 
sands had  been  spent  by  the  colonists  in  their  own 
defense;  and  both  sides  felt  that  the  other  should 
repay  at  least  a  part  of  this  outlay.  English  states- 
men saw  the  means  of  replenishing  the  Exchequer 
by  laying  additional  taxes  upon  the  Americans; 
when  Massachusetts  sought  to  impose  a  tariff  of 
merely  one  per  cent  on  Enghsh  importations,  the 
bill  was  vetoed  by  the  King,  who  imperiously  told 
the  colony  that  its  charter  would  be  forfeited  if  it 
made  any  further  attempt  to  exceed  its  powers. 
'  With  the  overthrow  of  the  French  the  English 

'  Bildretb:  Bitfory  of  the  VniUd  SUUa  aj  Aauriea,  vol.  □,  p.  S17. 
*  Wiotor:  Op.  eit,  p.  5. 
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went  swarming  into  what  had  been  the  French  pos- 
sessions, and  here  again  was  an  additional  cause  of 
friction  with  the  English  Government.  Down  the 
Mississippi,  along  the  lakes,  following  the  streams, 
across  the  AUeghenies,  poured  a  flood  of  immigra- 
tion from  the  older  settled  colonies  of  the  South  and 
the  North,  the  only  bar  to  their  progress  the  forces 
of  Nature  and  the  relentless  determination  <^  the 
Indians  not  to  be  driven  out  of  what  they  regarded 
as  their  own  territory.  Nothing  could  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  ever-advancing  host.  The  Indians  were 
as  powerless  as  the  mandates  of  a  government  three 
thousand  miles  away,  which  had  set  aside  this 
vague  and  imbounded  "back  country"  as  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Indians,  to  provide  a  per- 
manent source  of  supply  for  the  furs  which  were  so 
profitable  an  article  <A  commerce  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies.  Indian  cunning 
was  matched  by  English  courage,  Indian  cruelty  by 
En^ish  skill.  Summer  came  and  went,  and  forts 
fell  under  the  torch,  and  peaceful  slumber  was 
broken  by  the  war  whoop  of  painted  savages,  who 
spared  neither  young  nor  old;  but  the  settlers  held 
on  with  grim  steadfastness,  and  in  the  end  the  Eng- 
lish were  masters  and  the  great  war  chief  Pontiac 
made  his  submission.* 

The  entering  of  the  English  into  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Middle  West  introduced  a  new  ele- 
moit  in  colonization  and  added  to  the  difficulties 

>  Of.  PukmMi:  Tkt  Cotufiracg  tf  Poutiae. 
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aS  the  English  Government  in  governing  a  colonial 
empire  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  central 
authority.  It  produced  that  tendency  towards  de- 
fection which,  an  American  writer  has  discovered, 
is  "characteristic  of  all  peripheral  holdings."*  The 
great  wealth  of  America,  present  and  prospective, 
Englishmen  were  now  to  begin  to  realize,  and  it  was 
obvious  to  even  the  most  short-sighted  statesman 
that  when  the  time  was  opportune  France  would 
make  an  attempt  to  recover  what  she  had  lost. 
French  statesmen,  indeed,  consoled  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  Canada  by  predicting  that  it  was  a  sure 
prelude  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies;  and 
there  were  some  English  statesmen  who  advocated 
the  surrender  of  Canada  and  the  retention  of  the 
sugar  islands.*  Franklin,  clear-visioned  as  ever, 
was  not  deluded  by  the  attentions  shown  him  by 
the  French  ambassador.  "I  fancy  that  intriguing 
nation,"  he  writes,  in  1767,  "would  like  very  well 
to  meddle  on  occasion,  and  blow  up  the  coals  be- 
tween Britain  and  her  colonies;  but  I  hope  we  shall 
give  them  no  opportunity."*  Heretofore  the  colo- 
nists had  been  l^t  to  themselves  to  concert  measures 
for  their  d^ense  and  the  power  of  the  Crown  was 
represraited  by  a  governor;  now  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  government,  both  civil  and  military,  for  a 
vast  extent  of  territory  over  which  no  colony  exer- 

■  Senq^:  Ameriean  ffufory  and  ilt  OtagntjAie  Conditim*,  p.  S7. 
CJ.  iKdtyi  A  BiHan/QfEnflaad  in  Ih*  BigUMuA  Cmtery,  vol.  m,  p.  MS: 
ffutory  tf  Os  Dniled  StaUt,  vol  n,  p.  ML 
Worha.  tcJ.  n,  p.  9B. 
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cised  jurisdiction.  Forts  must  be  erected  and  garri- 
soned, a  permanent  army  of  occupation  maintained, 
judges  and  other  civil  officers  appointed.  This  in- 
volved a  heavy  expense,  estimated  at  not  less  than 
£300,000  a  year.  It  was  proposed  that  a  third  of 
this  sum  should  be  raised  in  America,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  shoiUd  be  expended  in  America  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colonies. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  proposal  seemed  reasonable 
and  fair,  and  any  other  people  than  the  English  col- 
onists in  America  would  undoubtedly  have  accepted 
it  as  an  equitable  arrangement;  probably  they 
would  have  acquiesced  had  they  not  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  been  trained  in  a  school  that,  as 
Burke  declared,  made  their  love  of  liberty  fixed  and 
attached  on  this  specific  point  of  taxing.  They  sub- 
mitted with  ill  grace  to  repressive  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  the  English  manufacturer  because  they 
could  not  help  themselves,  but  they  could  resist  the 
payment  of  taxes  levied  without  their  consent,  and 
they  had  no  hesitation  in  making  the  British  Gov- 
ernment understand  their  opposition.  In  1764, 
while  Englishmen  in  America  are  contesting  with 
Pontiac  and  his  allies  for  the  possession  of  the  Far 
Western  frontier,  so  that  America  shall  be  the  tm- 
disputed  possession  of  Englishmen,  Englishmen  in 
England  begin  that  policy  that  is  to  lead  to  separa- 
tion and  America  for  the  Americans.  George  Gren- 
ville,  now  become  Prime  Minister,  introduces  a  bill, 
which  Parliament  passes,  laying  fresh  taxes  on 
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American  importations,  extending  the  always  ob- 
jectionable Navigation  Acts,  and  still  fuirtber  dis- 
criminating against  the  colonists  in  favor  of  the 
English  manufacturer;  and  notice  is  given  that  next 
year  an  act  will  be  passed  requiring  the  colonists  to 
make  additional  contributions  to  the  Exchequer  by 
requiring  them  to  stamp  their  commercial  paper. 

The  Stamp  Act  has  been  popularly  regarded  as 
inciting  the  Revolution.  It  was  no  such  thing;  for 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  Revolution 
was  the  result  of  no  one  cause;  its  roots  drew  far 
deeper  from  history.  It  is  an  equal  popular  delu- 
sion that  the  Stamp  Tax  was  an  unjust  tax,  and 
that  it  was  proposed  to  pay  the  revenue  accruing 
from  its  operation  into  the  British  Treasury,  and 
that  the  colonies  would  gain  nothing  by  it.  In  the 
interest  of  truth,  and  to  correct  a  popular  fallacy,  it 
is  permissible  to  give  the  final  section  of  the  Act:  — 

Section  55  —  Finally,  the  produce  of  all  the  aforemen- 
tioned duties  shall  be  paid  into  His  Majesty's  Treasury; 
and  there  will  be  held  in  reserve,  to  be  used,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense,  protection,  and 
security  of  the  said  colonies  and  plantations. 

Grenville  and  his  colleagues  had  been  warned 
that  the  Stamp  Act  would  arouse  discontent. 
Franklin,  then  in  London,  and  the  other  agents  of 
the  colonies,  urged  the  Ministry  not  to  resort  to 
this  form  of  taxation,  as  it  was  contrary  to  Ameri- 
can ideas;  and  they  pledged  themselves  that  the 
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coliMiies  would  out  of  thedr  own  treasuries  pay  into 
the  Es^equer  more  than  the  sum  produced  by  the 
Stamp  Act.  The  Ministry  expected  the  usual  op- 
position tiiat  always  follows  the  imposition  of  new 
taxaticm,  although  they  were  not  prepared  for  open 
defiance.  Stamp  taxes  were  not  a  discovCTy  in- 
tended to  irritate  the  American  ccJonies,  nor  did 
they  seem  to  be  a  particularly  oppressive  form  of 
excise.  Stamps  were  in  use  in  England,  they  were 
not  regarded  as  burdensome  or  unjust,  and  they 
were  considered  a  convenient  method  of  bringing 
money  into  the  Exchequer;  the  cdonies  had  them- 
selves used  stamps.  In  London  everytxx^  took  it 
f  w  granted  that  while  the  Act  would  be  resented, 
it  would  be  submitted  to  as  the  expression  ai  legiti- 
mate authority. 

The  historian  can  find  proof  in  support  of  his  ar- 
gument that  the  British  Government  acted  with 
moderation,  fairness,  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  colonies;  that  the  means  it  employed 
to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  a  long  and 
costly  war  &ad  to  provide  for  the  future  administra- 
tion of  the  country  were  not  revolutionary,  but  sim- 
ply an  extension  of  the  system  then  in  force  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  all  forms  of  taxation  the  most  equitable 
and  the  least  likely  to  press  with  undue  severity 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people;  that  it  could  not  an- 
ticipate that  such  a  moderate  exercise  of  imperial 
authority  would  make  loyal  colonists  rebels ;  that  the 
colonists  were  not  justified  in  their  resistanoe;  and 
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that,  having  been  pampered  and  coddled  and  al- 
lowed too  great  a  control  of  their  own  affairs,  th^ 
were  unmindful  of  all  that  England  had  done  for 
them  or  that  they  owed  their  freedom  and  safety  to 
the  statesmanship  of  the  mother-country  no  less 
than  to  her  arms  and  her  treasure.  The  historian 
who  holds  a  brief  for  the  other  side  can  show  with 
equal  plausibility  that  the  colonists  very  properly 
resisted  "taxation  without  representation";  that 
after  these  years  of  what  was  practically  autonomy 
so  far  as  domestic  taxation  was  concerned,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  now  attempted  to  reverse  its  policy 
and  take  out  ot  the  hands  of  the  colonists  the  tax- 
ing power,  which  men  trained  to  freedom  must  op- 
pose. An  argument  equally  good  can  be  made  on 
either  side,  convincing  according  to  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  presented  and  the  dexterity  with  which 
the  facts  of  history  are  colored  to  sustain  it. 

'Hiere  has  seldom  been  a  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  a  great  historian  led  to  a  wrong  conclusion, 
because  he  failed  to  interpret  historical  events  by 
the  light  of  national  psychology,  than  Lecky's  state- 
ment that  "every  grievance  the  Americans  had  put 
forward  as  a  reason  for  taking  up  arms  had  been  re- 
dressed; every  claim  they  had  resented  had  been 
abandoned  from  the  time  when  the  English  Parlia- 
ment surrendered  all  right  of  taxation  and  internal 
l^pslation  in  the  colonies;  and  when  tfae  English 
Commissioners  laid  their  propositions  before  the 
Americans,  the  character  of  the  war  had  wholly 
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changed.  It  was  no  longer  a  war  for  self-taxation 
and  constitutional  liberty.  It  was  now  an  attempt, 
with  the  assistance  of  France  and  Spain,  to  estab- 
lish independence  by  breaking  up  and  ruining  the 
British  Empire."^  This  assumes  that  the  repeal  of  a 
sin^e  obnoxious  act  is  sufficient  to  efface  national 
characteristics  or  that  national  sentiment  is  satis- 
fied by  concessions  grudgingly  granted.  A  century 
of  training  in  self-government  demanded  expression, 
and  the  aim  of  independence  was  not  to  break  up 
and  ruin  the  British  Empire,  but  to  give  the  Ameri- 
cans that  control  over  their  own  affairs  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  exercise  from  the  day  they  first 
established  their  colonies. 

To  us  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  on  which  the 
dust  of  history  has  long  settled,  and  there  may  lie 
undisturbed,  are  of  minor  importance  only.  To  us 
now  it  is  not  of  consequence  whether  the  English 
were  right  and  the  colonists  were  wrong;  whether 
there  was  injustice  on  both  sides  that  neither  was 
able  to  see  because  of  stupidity  and  obstinacy; 
whether  if  there  had  been  a  greater  man  than  Gren- 
ville  or  a  less  ambitious  and  contentious  man  than 
Samuel  Adams,  —  who,  graduating  at  Harvard  in 
1740,  had  taken  as  his  commencement  thesis, 
"Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  superior  magis- 
trates, if  the  CoDunonwealth  cannot  be  otherwise 
preserved?"*  —  there  need  have  been  no  rupture 

>  Jjticky:  A  Hulor]/t^  England  in  lluBi^iUmlkCmtury,  vol.  IV,  pp.  ItS-at. 
*  Winaor:  Narratiit  and  CritieJ  Hulort  cf  Ammioa,  vol.  r,  p.  1S0. 
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of  the  tie  that  held  the  colonies  to  England.  The 
ai^ument  either  way  is  probably  sound,  and  an  in- 
tellectual diversion  almost  as  profitable  as  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  cipher  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
and  as  unconvincing.  We  are  concerned  not  in 
what  might  have  been,  but  what  gave  that  impetus 
to  national  character  that  made  the  Americans 
what  they  are  and  welded  those  detached  colonies 
into  an  empire. 

Puritanism  as  a  religious  force,  as  we  have  before 
pointed  out,  had  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  lost  much  of  its  former  vigor,  and  the  preach- 
ings of  its  preachers  were  no  longer  listened  to  as 
the  thuaderings  of  the  voice  of  Jehovah ;  but  the  old 
spirit  of  Puritan  resistance  to  injustice  survived, 
and  it  was  held  to  be  not  only  proper  but  praise- 
worthy to  oppose  lawful  authority  when  it  at- 
tempted to  do  that  which  was  unjust.  The  theo- 
cratic state  had  crumbled  and  on  its  niins  had 
risen  a  political  state,  but  a  part  of  the  intellectual 
heritage  of  the  theocracy  lived  in  the  children  de- 
scended from  the  theocrats.  "Schools  made  New 
Englanders  a  reading  and  writing  people,  and  no 
subject  was  more  palatable  than  themselves."' 
The  seventeenth  century  in  Massachusetts  had 
seen  the  intellect  developed  by  the  discussion  of 
abstruse  theological  questions  that  were,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  local,  for  whether  men  died 
and  went  to  hell  or  were  redeemed  by  grace  was 

n  CaHWie  Qwtrlerly  Bevino,  rot.  ix,  p.  71. 
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not  influenced  in  the  slightest  by  the  price  of  furs 
in  London  or  an  Indian  uprising  in  Virginia.  When 
theology  no  longer  occupied  the  first  place  in  men's 
minds,  material  questions,  never  to  be  dissevered 
from  political,  were  discussed  with  greater  zest, 
because,  say  what  we  will,  man  is  by  nature  ma- 
terial and  more  easily  influenced  by  the  things  ai 
this  earth  thtm  he  is  moved  by  the  thought  of  the 
hereafter,  although  it  has  always  colored  his  life 
and  moulded  his  actions.  An  inherited  tendency 
for  love  of  argument  and  disputation  must  find 
its  expression.  The  theological  politicians  had  now 
become  political  theologians.  Succeeding  genera- 
tions, who  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  gone  into 
the  Church,  now  went  in  for  politics.  The  State, 
and  not  the  Church,  was  now  the  dominant  force 
in  society.  Tliere  existed  in  Massachusetts  —  not 
alone  in  Massachusetts  but  also  in  the  other  colo- 
nies —  a  body  of  men  who  by  descent  and  training 
were  skilled  in  the  use  of  argument,  who  were  equally 
facile  with  pen  or  tongue, — **The  Bostcm  man  of 
the  early  part  <^  the  eighteenth  century  resorted 
to  the  typesetter  as  readily  as  he  gossiped,  and  that 
was  easily  enough,"'  —  to  whom  aigument  was  an 
instinct  as  natural  as  the  shaping  of  rude  pottery 
was  to  the  Aztecs  an  uneonsdous  heritage.  Kept 
within  bounds,  this  American  love  (d  argument  was 
not  dangerous,  aiMl  chi^y  manifested  itself  in  an 
ever-widening  assertion  of  the  poUticml  ri^ts  of  the 

>  Wmw:  HmiitiH  mt  CrUmd  Ht^fy  4  Jwrin,  tcL  t.  p.  US. 
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colonists  and  a  firmer  grasp  on  their  liberties;  but 
given  the  inc^itive  to  resistance,  it  became  rebel- 
lion. 

Public  opinion  has  always  been  an  Archimedean 
force  in  America,  and,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
great  body  of  political  public  opinion  in  Old  Eng- 
land, it  had  vitalized  and  restrained  as  well  as  given 
impulse  to  society.  New  England  had  the  advant- 
age over  Old  England  in  that  her  people  lived  in 
close  community,  the  Mea  of  the  settlement  being 
of  course  much  smaller  than  England  stretching 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats;  there  was  no 
gulf  between  village  and  capital;  the  educational 
and  intellectual  level  was  higher.^  In  England, 
we  are  told, "  there  hardly  existed  any  opinion  out- 
side parliamentary  circles  and  the  drawing-rooms 
connected  with  them.  Outdoor  opinion  had  no 
means  of  expressing  itself;  the  platform  and  public 
meetings  scarcely  existed;  the  means  of  communi- 
cation were  difficult;  the  press,  which  was  crushed 
byheavy  duties,  had  a  very  limited  circulation.  .  .  . 
The  general  public  paid  little  heed  to  politics.  It 
was  the  pet  hobby  of  a  select  group,  the  sport  of  an 
aristocracy.  And  it  was  only  in  this  latt^  capacity 
that  it  interested  the  English  masses,  who  were  full 
of  a  deferential  admiration  for  all  the  doings  of  their 
nobility.  There  were  a  few  eccentric  individuals 
who  followed  and  discussed  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  they  were  looked  upon  as  armchair 

*  C}.  Bu^:  SiwmA  m  ConeSxatioa  mtk  Anurwa,  p.  8S. 
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strategists,  who  spend  their  time  in  criticizing  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  knowledge  of  what  went 
on  in  Parliament  was  slight  and  inaccurate;  the  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  were  of  the  most  simimary 
descriptions ;  the  division-lists  were  never  published, 
except  on  great  occasions,  when  private  copies  of 
them  were  circulated.  It  was  consequently  di£ScuIt 
for  the  constituents  to  follow  the  conduct  of  their 
members,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  The  latter, 
for  their  part,  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  be 
under  control,  and  opposed  the  publication  of  their 
votes  in  the  House,  being  of  the  opinion  that  secrecy 
was  essential  to  their  independence.^"  In  New 
England  especially,  in  the  other  colonies  in  scarcely 
less  degree,  politics,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  con- 
stant theme  of  discussion,  and  every  act  of  governor 
or  legislator  was  open,  known  to  the  colony  or  com- 
munity, and  attacked  or  approved.  This  force  of 
public  opinion  in  America  went  unrecognized  in 
England,  whose  public  men,  with  the  exception  of 
Burke  and  a  few  others,  were  as  little  able  to  calcu- 
late its  dynamic  energy  as  the  savage  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  white  man's  bullet. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
of  November,  1775,  but  it  soon  becameevident  that 
the  only  way  the  British  Govemment  could  put  it 
in  operation  was  by  force.  Its  passage  was  the  signal 
for  protests  from  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  and 
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Massachusetts  took  the  first  step  to  offer  formal 
resistance  by  proposing  that  a  Colonial  Congress 
be  called  to  consult  on  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary.  Events  were  swiftly  moving  to  their  cli- 
max. H««tofore  there  had  been  congresses  called  to 
fortify  the  power  erf  England,  by  making  the  colonies 
stronger  to  resist  attack  or  to  carry  on  an  English 
war;  now  for  the  first  time  the  colonies  were  called 
to  meet  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  defying  Eng- 
land and  rendering  inoperative  a  parliamentary 
measure  lawfully  enacted.  Nine  of  the  colonies 
sent  delegates  to  this  congress,  which  met  in  New 
York  in  October,  and  adopted  a  declaratory  resolu- 
tion  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  but  resolutely  affirmed 
their  right  to  tax  and  govern  themselves  without 
the  interference  of  Parliament.  Meanwhile  there 
had  been  riots  and  disorders  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  other  places.  Houses  of  the  stamp  collectors 
were  sacked  and  burned  and  the  hated  stamps  de- 
stroyed; moved  by  one  impulse,  the  colonists  would 
not  use  the  stamps;  the  courts  at  first  showed  incli- 
nation to  compel  their  use,  but  public  opinion  was 
too  strong  and  the  courts  were  forced  to  yield  to  it. 
No  paper  was  stamped,  and  in  the  following  year 
Parliament  repealed  the  obnoxious  act,  but  coupled 
the  rescission  with  a  reaffirmation  of  its  right  to  tax 
the  colonies  and  legislate  for  them. 

Nothing  more  was  needed  than  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  to  impress  the  colonists  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  strength  and  importance 
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and  the  fear  of  English  statesmen  to  provoke  re^ 
aistance.  America  was  to  accept  it  as  a  concession, 
as  pioof  of  the  gracious  affection  the  Crown  had  for 
the  colonies,  not  as  a  matter  of  right;  for  Parlia- 
ment had  reaffirmed  its  right  of  taxation  and  l^is- 
lation.  The  colonists  were  too  hard-headed  and  too 
practical  not  to  understand  the  real  motives  that 
had  brought  about  repeat  In  those  few  months  of 
agitation  following  the  passage  of  the  act,  English 
trade  with  the  colonies  had  become  demoralized 
and  was  threatened  with  ruin.  American  merchants 
agreed  they  would  no  longer  take  English  goods  or 
ship  their  cargoes  to  England  if  clearance  papers 
and  bills  of  lading  and  other  commercial  docu- 
ments must  be  stamped;  and  trade  is  always  more 
sensitive  than  the  conscience  of  statesmen.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  motives  were  ccmve- 
niently  ignored.  English  merchants  saw  their  trade 
flowing  on  undisturbed  and  were  happy;  Americans 
realized  their  victory,  and  rejoiced. 

Goldwin  Smith  regards  it  as  unfortunate  that 
when  Quebec  fell  and  the  bonfires  of  loyalty  were 
lighted,  En^and  did  not  say  to  the  colonies:  "I 
have  done  for  you  all  that  a  parent  could  do,  I  have 
secured  to  you  the  dominion  of  the  new  world,  you 
have  outgrown  my  protection  and  control,  follow 
henceforth  your  own  destiny,  cultivate  your  mag- 
nificent heritage,  and  be  grateful  to  the  arm  which 
helped  to  win  it  for  you !  "^  If  England  had  at  that 

>  Smith:  Tkt  Vnittd  Sbtiw.  p.  67. 
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time  made  the  offer,  it  is  certain  it  would  have  been 
rejected.  "However  singular  I  may  be  in  the  opin- 
ion," George  Mason  writes  to  Washington  in  1769, 
"I  am  thorougUy  convinced,  that,  justice  and  har- 
mony happily  restored,  it  is  not  the  iaterest  of  these 
colonies  to  refuse  British  manufactures.  Our  sup- 
plying our  mother-country  with  gross  materials^ 
and  taking  her  manufactures  iu  return,  is  the  true 
chain  of  connection  between  us.  These  are  the 
bonds  which,  if  not  broken  by  oppression,  must 
long  hold  us  togeth^,  by  maintaining  a  constant 
reciprocation  of  interests."'  The  latter  part  of  the 
above  quotation,  Irving  says,  "shows  the  spirit 
which  actuated  Washington  and  the  friends  of  his 
confidence;  as  yet  there  was  no  thought  nor  desire 
of  aUenation  from  the  mother-country,  but  only  a 
fixed  determination  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges  with  her  other  children."' 

What  had  the  colonies  to  gain  by  independence? 
—  a  word  which  no  one  then  used  nor  the  meaning 
(A  which  any  one  then  imderstood.  British  trade 
laws  were  often  obnoxious,  but  each  year  saw  the 
colonists  acquire  a  greater  control  over  their  own 
affairs,  and  the  connection  with  the  Crown  was  a 
policy  of  insurance  the  value  of  which  no  man  un- 
derestimated. America  was  free  of  France,  but  it 
was  a  comforting  thought  to  know  that  the  power 
of  England  was  in  reserve  if  it  shotdd  be  needed, 
and  that  England  must  defend  her  colonies  in  case 

>  Irviiij:  Lift  of  WaMngton,  vcd.  I,  p.  ¥U.     '  Irring;  Op.  eil.,  p.  405. 
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France  made  an  attempt  to  regain  them.  The  op- 
pression of  English  trade  laws  was  complained  of, 
yet  there  was  in  England  a  great  and  sure  market 
for  American  products,  and  the  price  that  the  colo- 
nists had  to  pay  for  entrance  into  thb  market  was 
not  too  heavy.  It  was  in  truth  a  one-sided  arrange- 
ment, with  the  benefit  really  in  favor  of  the  colonists, 
who  knew  it,  and  had  no  desire  to  dissolve  a  part- 
nership that  yielded  so  large  a  profit.  Contempo- 
rary writers  give  us  abundant  evidence  of  this. 
Thus  Neal,  after  showing  that  the  New  England 
colonies  were  prosperous  and  carrying  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Europe,  says:  "But  after  all,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  New  England  to  subsist  of  itself 
for  some  centuries  of  years;  for  tho'  they  might 
maintain  themselves  against  their  neighbors  on  the 
continent,  they  must  starve  without  a  free  trade 
with  Europe,  the  manufactures  of  the  country  be- 
ing very  inconsiderable;  so  that  if  we  suppose  them 
to  rebel  against  England,  they  must  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  some  other  potentate,  who 
would  protect  them  no  longer  than  he  could  sell 
them  to  advantage;  the  French  and  Spaniards  are 
enemies  to  their  religion  and  civil  liberties,  and  the 
Dutch  are  too  cautious  a  people  to  run  the  hazard 
of  losing  their  own  country,  for  the  alliance  of  an- 
other at  so  great  a  distance;  't  is  therefore  the  grand 
interest  of  New  England  to  remain  subject  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  by  their  dutiful  behavior  to 
merit  the  removal  of  those  few  hardships  and  incon- 
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veniences  they  complain  of;  no  other  power  can  or 
will  protect  them,  and  next  to  their  own,  't  is  im- 
possible their  religion  and  civil  liberties  should  be 
in  better  hands  than  in  a  Parliament  of  England."^ 

Neal's  testimony  is  important,  not  only  as  show- 
ing the  self-interest  that  bound  the  colonies  to  Eng- 
land, but  also  because  he  unconsciously  throws  a 
brilliant  light  on  the  English  mind  and  the  political 
philosophy  of  Ms  time.  It  was  not  with  intention 
that  he  reveals  the  scarcely  disguised  feeling  all 
Englishmen  entertained:  the  colonists  were  well 
enough  in  their  way,  but  America  was  not  England; 
and  the  Englishman  of  the  colonies  was  inferior  to 
the  Englishman  at  home. 

Neal  has  for  us  further  interest.  Inhisdayneither 
philosopher  nor  statesman  conceived  it  possible 
that  an  ofishoot  from  the  parent  stem  could  rival  in 
sturdiness  the  stock  from  which  it  sprung.  Colonies 
could  not  stand  alone,  but  must  receive  the  support 
and  assistance  of  the  mother-state;  they  were  not 
an  entity  but  an  appurtenance;  they  could  be  traf- 
ficked in  and  handed  over  as  any  other  possession; 
to  be  protected  no  longer  than  they  could  be  sold  to 
advantage,  as  the  farmer  buys  cattle  to  fatten  until 
they  are  ready  for  the  market.  It  was  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  Neal's  age  that  he  should  point 
out  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  colonies  must  be 
either  English  or  foreign;  and  under  the  rule  of 
France  or  Spain  or  Holland  they  would  be  worse  off 

1  Neal:  flutoy  <tf  Nob  Enghnd,  vol.  n,  pp.  S19-1C. 
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than  under  England.  That  they  could  successfully 
d^end  themselves  against  invasion  or  resist  oppres- 
sion, that  a  colony  had  in  it  the  germ  of  independ- 
ent statehood,  was  beyond  the  imagination  of  the 
keenest  intellect  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  impossible  because  it 
was  a  thing  unknown  to  the  world,  and  that  pre- 
cedent-loving English  mind  found  no  precedent, 
and  therefore  dismissed  it  as  unworthy  of  consid^- 
ation. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  declarations  of  Franklin, 
John  Adams,  Je£ferson,  Washington,  and  oth^^, 
and  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  proclaim 
their  sincerity,  up  to  the  time  when  the  colonists 
took  up  arms  against  England,  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion was  discouraged  as  unnecessary  and  opposed 
to  colonial  interests.'  Franklin  told  Lord  Chatham 
that  he  had  never  heard  any  person,  drunk  or  sober, 
give  the  least  expression  to  a  wish  for  separation,  or 
hint  that  such  a  thing  would  be  advantageous  to 
America.*  Washington  denied  that  the  idea  of  sep- 
aration was  entertained.*  John  Adams,  when  he 
went  as  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Congress, 
was  warned  that  he  must  not  use  the  word  inde- 
pendence, "for  the  idea  of  independence  is  as  un- 
popular in  Pennsylvania  and  in  all  the  Middle  and 

>  C/.  Sabiner  Btograjilaeal  Skeldtet  cf  LoyalitU  of  &*  ^nunbm  RraobilKn. 
vd.  I,  pp.  IH-ee;  Curtia:  Htrfpry  (jf  tte  CoMtiMMR  qf  M«  a^intod  5(a(Mk  toI.  1. 
p.  18. 
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Southern  States  as  the  Stamp  Act  itself.  No  man 
dares  to  speak  of  it.*'^  When  a  letter  in  which  he 
advocated  independence  was  published,  he  was 
avoided  "Uke  a  man  infected  with  the  leprosy," 
and  in  solitude  he  walked  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia, "borne  down  by  the  weight  of  care  and  un- 
popularity."* No  man  did  more  than  John  Adams, 
unless  it  be  Samuel  Adams,  to  bring  about  inde- 
pendence, yet  when  the  bond  was  broken  and  inde- 
pendence won,  John  Adams  wrote:  "For  my  own 
part,  there  was  not  a  moment  during  the  Revolution 
when  I  would  not  have  given  everything  I  possessed 
for  a  restoration  of  the  state  of  things  before  the 
contest  began,  provided  we  could  have  had  a  suf- 
ficient security  for  its  continuance."* 

Some  ambitious  men  there  were  of  course,  the 
clergy  especially,  to  whom  the  thought  of  separa- 
tion was  dear,  but  to  the  majority  it  was  extremely 
repugnant;  they  wanted  self-government,  to  enjoy 
the  same  autonomy  that  the  Canadian  and  Austra- 
lian dominions  do  to-day;  to  control  their  finances 
and  make  their  own  trade  regulations;  but  even 
more  they  wanted  to  preserve  intact  the  political 
nexus  that  boimd  them  to  England. 

Otis,  in  the  most  celebrated  and  important  of  his 

■  Adam*:  Worka,  vol.  n,  p.  SIC  *  Adam*:  Worit,  vol.  n,  p.  SIS. 

*  I^:  Lift  itf  JtAit  Jag,  Tol.  n,  p.  410.  See  kIm  Almoa:  A  CaUseHon  q/ 
/ntarMftng  Authttitie  Paper*,  pp.  99  tl  ttq,  187  el  tiq.;  Bigelow:  FraiJdia,  mi 
V,  p.  440  «t  leg.;  Pord:  Writingi  of  Thovuu  Jtffertm,  vol.  i,  p.  4SII  «  lej.; 
Faroe:  Amaiean  Arekitu,  4th  seriea,  vol.  m,  p.  704;  Wnaoi:  Narratiet  aad 
Critieal  Bittorf,  vol.  m,  p.  IH. 
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political  writings,  Tke  Bights  of  the  British  Colonies 
Asserted  and  Proved,  curiously  enough  used  the 
word  "dominions."  He  argued  "that  the  colonies 
are  subordinate  dominions,  and'  are  now  in  such  a 
state  as  to  make  it  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
that  they  should  not  only  be  continued  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  subordinate  legislation,  but  be  also 
represented  in  some  proportion  to  their  number  and 
estates  in  the  grand  legislative  of  the  nation:  that 
this  would  firmly  unite  all  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, in  the  greatest  peace  and  prosperity;  and  ren- 
der it  invulnerable  and  perpetual."' 

It  was  in  1759  that  Quebec  fell  and  the  bonfires 
of  loyalty  were  lighted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonists,  but  the  seventeen  years  which  fol- 
lowed were  to  see  the  fire,  after  the  flame  had  first 
leaped  up  high  to  heaven,  die  down  and  the  embers 
smoulder  with  sullen  resentment  rather  than  glow 
with  the  white  heat  of  loyal  affection.  At  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  the 
colonies  showed  the  gratitude  th^  felt  to  England. 
Fort  Duquesne  was  renamed  Pittsburg  in  honor 
of  the  great  minister;  Massachusetts  erected  a 
costly  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the 
memory'  of  Lord  Howe,  who  had  fallen  in  the  con- 
quest of  Canada;  addresses  were  adopted  acknow- 

■  IV«W.  Otii  WW  wtwr  than  bD  tbe  Britidi  ttetomca  of  hn  c^r:  wint 
tkui>II,with(ewczcxptiaaa,ofUwpKMntikf;  loritBUtraeDowMitwM 
tbenllut  tbaoaijwmj  to  "imite  kfl  pub  of  tbt  BMA  Kapirt"  and  to 
"rcwferh  invuliwnbfe  and  peipetMl"  it  by  Uw  npraeaUtua <d  the  "iab- 
otdiaate  daminiaDt"  in  "tfaesnUMll^isUtivacf  the^diiM.'* 
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ledging  the  assistance  that  England  had  rendered, 
and  loyalty  was  pledged  anew.*  The  year  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  1765,  but  four  years  earlier  the  elo- 
quence of  one  man  had  made  all  the  colonies  realize 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  the  attempt 
to  extend  its  authority.  For  years  there  had  ex- 
isted a  large  and  profitable  trade  between  the  colo- 
nies, the  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main,  an 
illegal  trade  under  the  laws  of  England,  but  which 
had  been  winked  at  by  the  home  authorities.  Now 
it  was  made  plain  that  the  laws  were  to  be  rigor- 
ously enforced.  The  crown  officers  in  Boston  ap- 
plied for  "writs  of  assistance,"  whidi  enabled  them 
to  enter  and  search  any  place  believed  to  contain 
smugged  goods;  and  still  further  to  destroy  the  il- 
licit trade,  revenue  cutters  were  placed  oflf  the  coast 
to  seize  as  lawful  prize  vessels  with  contraband 
cargo.  With  torrential  eloquence  James  Otis,  "a 
flame  of  fire,"*  —  of  whom  Adams  wrote,  "I  hope 
it  is  not  impious  or  profane  to  compare  Otis  to  Ovid's 
Jupiter"*  —  in  the  General  Court  of  Boston,  de- 
nounced the  issuance  of  these  writs  and  the  policy 
which  prompted  them;  New  England  as  well  as  the 
South  was  stirred,  for  the  new  policy,  if  rigidly  en- 
forced,would  bring  ruin  to  the  colonies.  Their  sea- 
borne commerce  with  the  islands  of  the  W^t  Indies 
was  making  the  colonies  rich,  and  had  developed 

'  Cf-  Gnhune:  The  Bittom  of  the  Uniidd  StctfM  of  North  Amtrioa,  vol.  n. 
p.  Sili^ulclaiittia:  Hidory  qfMastaehtutUi  Bay,  vtA.ia,  p.  101. 
•  Tudor:  lift  t>f  JamM  Otu.  p.  eO.        '  AdMu:  H'orfc^  vol.  x,  p.  3U. 
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channels  of  trade  that  provided  the  regular  medium 
of  ^change  for  the  settlement  of  the  debts  of 
American  merchants  in  London.  Franklin,  testify- 
ing before  the  House  oi  Commons  in  1766,  gave  the 
value  of  the  annual  imports  from'Britain  into  Penn- 
sylvania at  £500,000  and  the  reverse  movement  at 
£40,000.  Asked  how  the  balance  was  paid,  he  thus 
explained:  "The  balance  is  paid  by  our  produce 
carried  to  the  West  Lidies,  and  sold  in  our  own 
islands,  or  to  the  French,  Spani^^,  Danes,  and 
Dutch;  by  the  same  carried  to  other  colonies  in 
North  America,  as  to  New  England,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  Carolioa,  and  Georgia ;  by  the  same 
carried  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy.  In  all  which  places  we  receive 
either  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  commodities 
that  suit  for  remittance  to  Britain,  which,  together 
with  all  the  profits  of  the  industry  of  our  merchants 
and  marines  arising  in  those  circuitous  voyages,  and 
the  freights  made  by  their  ships,  centre  finally  in 
Britain  to  discbarge  the  balance,  and  pay  for  Brit- 
ish manufactures  continually  used  in  the  province, 
or  sold  to  foreigners  by  our  traders."' 

Statistics  of  the  oversea  commerce  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  are  misleading,  as  there  was  a  large 

'  Bigdow:  Life  of  Benjamut  FrtoMim,  vol.  i,  p.  475;  N<«1:  Hutory  irf  ff*» 
Ki^uid.  vol.  u.  pp.  000-16.  Ned  v«]um  the  New  En^uxl  imports  tram  Ekig- 
lud  in  ITIO  at  £100,000  md  tiie  exports  at  £80,000.  Hildreth:  Tke  Hirtory 
afiAaUmtedSlataii^Amtnea,yti.n,p.S59.  Hildreth  nys  the  bade  between 
Great  Britain  and  tlie  coltaiies  in  1770  was,  exports,  £1,014,726;  in^Kirts, 
£l,MS,570.  The  surplus  of  inporta  »m  paid  for  by  the  profits  <d  the  trad« 
with  Spun,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indict. 
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contraband  trade  both  in  exports  and  imports.' 
and  transactions  were  not  settled  exclusively  in 
money.  The  scarcity  of  specie  made  the  colonies 
resort  to  barter.  In  Virginia,  tobacco  was  currency; 
in  New  York,  at  one  time,  beaver  was  the  medium 
of  exchange;  in  New  England,  certain  commodities 
were  legal  tender  at  a  fixed  value;*  and  wampum 
was  the  magnet  to  draw  the  skins  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals  from  the  forest  and  settle  accoimts  with 
the  Indians.' 

The  men  of  New  England  had  early  become  a 
seafaring  people  and  were  the  marine  carriers  for 
the  colonies,^  and  in  1766  there  were  in  New  Eng- 
land five  thousand  men  who  were  dependent  upon 
the  sea  for  their  livelihood.'  Than  the  Puritan 
"there  have  seldom  been  better  shipbuilders,  and 
their  descendants  are  still  among  the  best  sailors  in 
the  world.*  It  was  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1713,  that  Abraham  Robinson  launched  the  first 

'  Cf.  ConAridgt  Modem  Hulory,  vol.  m,  p.  ST. 

■  "FOTwaiitirfciiiTeiitcoiii,nifficient  for  tbetcMleaf  tbeconntry,tbeNew 
EkifUnd  taea  Me  fmc'd  ti>  barter  goods,  and  eichui^  one  commoditr  for 
■LDOther."  —  Oldnuion:  The  Britith  Empire  in  Amtriec,  TOJ.  i,  p.  98.  "Tbet« 
betng  littie  money  in  tlus  Province  [Marylandl,  and  little  occaaioa  of  any,  h 
long  M  Tobuco  uuwen  all  the  UMa  of  SUver  and  Gtdd  in  Trade."— /iuJ.,  p. 
MS. 

'  Weeden:  Eeonomie  and  Social  Biitorg  i^IfBa  Ei^^and,v<A.l,V-^  ft  *IV- 

*  Cf.lja&gt:  A  Short  Binary  eSih»EngliA  ColonittiMAnuTiea,  p.  Aia. 

1  I^tkin  in  A  Slati*tieal  Fmid  of  tie  Comneree  of  t/u  United  Stair),  pp.  ST- 
41,  Mfi  tlial  "previoua  to  tbe  American  BeTolution"  the  cod-Bshiug  altme 
pve  employment  to  about  4,000  Amerioui  se&men  and  about  SS.OOO  tons  of 
diipiHng;  from  1771  to  177d,  Manachiuetti  employed  annually  S04  vessels  in 
the  whale  fiah«y  with  crewa  of  4059  men. 

*  Rsber:  Sten,  Women,  and  Mannera  ia  Colonial  Timet,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
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schooner-rigged  vessel  that  ever  sailed  the  seas.  As 
the  strangely  rigged  craft  slid  into  the  water,  a  spec- 
tator exclaimed, "  How  she  schoons,"  and  her  builder 
cried  out,  "A  schooner  let  her  be."'  The  money  in- 
vested in  ships  was  considerable,*  yet  this  money 
was  to  be  lost,  ships  were  to  be  tied  up  to  their 
wharves  to  rot,  and  their  sailors  starve,  so  that  Eng- 
lish merchants  might  increase  their  profits.  John 
Adams  said  that  the  trouble  between  England  and 
her  American  colonies  began  not  in  1765  but  in 
1761;  at  the  door  a£  George  lU  must  be  laid  the 
American  Revolution,  a  modem  historian  says;' 
but  far  more  true  is  the  observation  of  Oliver  that 
"  the  misrepresentations  of  Samuel  Adams,  the 
craftiness  of  Franklin,  the  heroics  of  Henry,  and  the 
phrases  of  Jefferson,  were  no  more  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion  than  the  obstinaqr  of  George  the  Third, 
the  pedantry  of  Grenville,  the  flippan<^  of  Town- 
shend,  the  indecency  of  Wedderbum,  or  the  easy, 
good-natured  facing  both  ways  of  Lord  North."* 
We  whose  perspective  of  events  is  more  correct 
than  John  Adams's,  because  time  has  clarified  our 
vision,  can  see  that  it  was  not  the  specific  Acts  of 
1761  or  1765,  or  any  one  year  or  any  one  event, 
that  brought  about  the  culmination.  The  spirit  of 

'  yVeedai:  Eeonomie  and  Sodai  HukitTf  t:f  New  Ejigtand,v6l.n,  p.  im. 

'  Dauglu.i4  Summary  a/tt«Bnti«A8«0{m«Kli,  vol.  1,  p.  SSSetw;. 

'mioa:HutoryoftheUniladSiaUtqfAiiunea.p.93t.  "  George  HI  and 
Lord  Nortli  have  beeo  nude  Kapegoati  tor  uoM  irtuch  were  not  eiduBTdy 
tbdr  own."  —  Morley;  Edntvitd  Burte,  p.  IB, 

*  Oliver:  Alttandtr  Bomitton,  p.  27. 
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revolt  had  takeu  possession  of  men  and  with  irre- 
sistible force  was  driving  them  forward  to  resist- 
ance.* 

We  have  seen  in  the  earlier  days  how  infectious 
was  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
Crown  and  how  defiance  of  royal  or  proprietary  au- 
thority in  one  colony  always  had  its  counterpart  in 
the  others,  and  we  see  again  how  quickly  defiance 
spread.  The  eloquence  of  Otis  in  Boston  was  sus- 
tained by  the  challenge  of  Patrick  Henry  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  with  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  youth  de- 
clared, at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  that  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  tax  themselves 
was  established  and  could  not  be  questioned;  that 
any  Act  of  Parliament  which  attempted  to  weaken 
an  established  privilege  ought  not  to  be  obeyed,  and 
any  person  who  acquiesced  in  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment made  of  himself  an  enemy  to  the  colony.  This 
was  so  close  to  the  border-line  of  treason  and  open 
rebellion  that  Henry's  older  and  more  conservative 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  toned  down 
somewhat  his  speech,  but  the  mischief  had  been 
dcme.  In  the  original  form  what  he  said  had  been 
drctdated  broadcast;  his  dissilient  words  were  on 
the  lips  of  every  man  in  the  colony;  from  there  they 
spread  north  and  south;  the  first  word  of  revolution 

*  "Which  only  lerved  to  ahow,  over  sod  over  sgaiii,  how  the  nuuD  root  of 
tba  trouble  wm  the  inopadty  ot  the  British  offidttl  mind  to  undersUmd  the 
charactet  of  the  American  people  and  the  new  political  iituation  created  hy 
the  enormoDi  growth  ot  the  coloniea."  —  Flake:  Tlit  Amtriean  Rnolviitm, 
vol.  I,  p.  114. 
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had  been  spoken,  "and  no  man  ever  thought  just 
the  same  again  after  he  had  read  them."* 

In  their  attempt  to  lay  the  responsibility  for  the 
severance  of  the  political  ties  that  bound  the  colo- 
nies to  the  mother-country.  Englishmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  wasted  almost  as  much 
time  and  twisted  subtleties  almost  as  ingeniously  as 
the  Puritan  elders  racked  the  Bible  to  find  warrant 
for  a  particular  line  of  conduct. 

What  no  Englishman  appears  then  to  have  undea-- 
stood,  what  few  Americans  since  then  have  seen  the 
importance  of  in  its  bearing  on  future  events,  was 
that,  while  the  colonies  were  still  unfederated  and 
politically  detached  and  officially  unrelated  com- 
monwealths, the  latent  impulse  to  federation  was 
80  close  to  the  surface  that  only  a  very  slight  im- 
petus was  needed  to  call  it  into  life.  Ministers  had 
from  the  first  dealt  with  eadi  colony  separately, 
they  had  administered  the  affairs  of  each  without 
regard  to  the  others;  it  had  become  an  official 
habit  —  and  nothing  is  worse  than  the  official  habit 
in  forcing  men's  minds  in  a  groove  and  keeping 
them  there  —  to  think  of  America  not  as  a  conti- 
nent, but  as  colonies,  not  as  a  people,  but  as  col- 
onists. That  the  colonies  were  being  welded  into  a 
confederation,  that  the  settlers  were  fast  becoming 
a  nation,  the  official  mind,  unimaginative,  dull,  pre- 
cedent-loving, could  not  see,  although  more  than 
one  thing  had  occurred  that  to  alert  minds  would 

^  WilMiii:  A  Bitloni  >^Oie  Antricm  PtofU,  vol.  n,  p.  149. 
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have  been  a  warning.  These  congresses  were  not 
without  their  significance.  The  tendency  of  the 
felonies  to  come  together  when  threatened  fore- 
shadowed union.  Defiance  of  lawful  authority  pre- 
dicated rebelUou.  Yet  nothing  made  its  impression 
on  the  official  mind.  It  was  Boston  that  was  rebel- 
Uous,  not  America;  why  should  Virginia  —  that 
colony  founded  on  the  tradition  of  loyalty  —  resent 
what  Massachusetts  complained  of?  And  Eng- 
lish Ministers  of  that  day,  who  neither  knew  nor 
understood  America,  really  believed  that  Virginia 
Cavaliers  still  hated  the  Massachusetts  Puritans 
for  their  share  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Martyr  of 
Blessed  Memory;  that  nothing  more  than  Massa- 
chusetts disloyalty  was  needed  to  strengthen  the 
Ues  of  loyalty  which  bound  Virginia  to  the  Crown. 
Religious  differences,  social  traditions,  political  af- 
fiUations,  as  we  have  seen,  kept  the  colonies  apart, 
but  th^  sunk  everything  when  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality was  awakened,  and  each  in  its  own  way  went 
about  the  business  in  hand  for  the  common  purpose. 
"Connecticut  as  her  wont  is,"  we  are  told  in  a  pas- 
sage that  gives  us  the  key  to  the  curious  mixture  of 
the  practical  and  the  piety  in  the  Yankee  charac- 
tCT,  —  "  Connecticut  as  her  wont  is,  when  moved 
to  any  vital  occurrence,  betook  herself  to  prayer 
and  humiliation,"  —  this  was  when  the  news  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  was  received  in  America,  —  "first, 
however,  ordering  an  inventory  to  be  taken  of  h^ 
cannon  and  military  stores."^ 

*  Scott:  DttdirpnuHt  ef  CoMtttuftonot  Libertg,  p.  2S0,  _ 
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Whether  Puritans  or  Cavaliers,  men  of  the  North 
or  the  South,  they  never  forgot  the  Cromwellian  in- 
junction to  trust  in  God  and  keep  their  powder  dry; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  resistance  to  the 
Stamp  Act  and  other  measures  that  brought  the 
colonies  into  union.  In  1773  there  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Gazette  a  letter  written  by  Samuel  Adams,  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  "Congress  of  the  States," 
—  colonies  no  longer,  but  now  States,  — ■  and  these 
States  were  to  be  represented  by  an  ambassador  at 
the  British  Court.  In  a  second  letter  written  about 
the  same  time  he  asked,  "  How  shall  the  colonists 
force  their  oppressors  to  proper  terms? "and  he  an- 
swered, "Form  an  independent  State  or  American 
Commonwealth."  The  man  who  urged  this  advice 
**wa3  no  mere  rhetorician,  but  one  of  the  subtlest, 
the  most  patient,  and  the  most  persistent  of  organ- 
izers."' 

Samuel  Adams  —  in  a  sense  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Revolution,  as  much  a  root-and-branch  man  as 
Cromwell  and  as  thorough  as  Laud,  who  was  satis- 
6ed  with  nothing  short  of  independence  —  is  proof, 
if  proof  were  necessary,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan 
who  foimded  America  lived  in  his  descendant  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  <me  person  who  remem- 
bers Adams  a  hundred  recall  Washington,  yet  Wash- 
ington would  have  been  given  little  opportunity  to 
display  his  military  genius  had  it  not  been  for  Adams 
and   the   other   eighteenth-century  Covenanters, 

>  CmnbriJgt  Modem  Ei^ary,  V(d.  TH.  p.  IM. 
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whom  he  gathered  about  him.  Much  has  been 
written  of  Adams,  but  no  one  has  so  concisely  and 
so  vividly  simmied  up  an  extraordinary  character 
as  Lecky,  who  says:  "Poor,  simple,  ostentatiously 
austere  and  indomitably  courageous,  the  blended 
influent  <A  Calvinistic  theology  and  of  republican 
principles  had  permeated  and  indurated  his  whole 
character,  and  he  carried  into  politics  all  the  fervor 
of  an  apostle  and  all  the  narrowness  of  a  sectarian. 
Hating  with  a  fierce  hatred  Monarchy  and  the  Eng- 
lish Chtux^,  and  all  privileged  classes  and  all  who 
were  invested  with  dignity  and  rank;  utterly  in- 
capable of  seeing  any  good  thing  in  an  opponent,  or 
of  accepting  any  form  of  political  compromise,  he 
advocated  on  all  occasions  the  strongest  measures, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  both  to 
foresee  and  to  desire  an  armed  struggle."^ 

To  keep  colonial  animosities  alive  was  regarded 
as  wise  statesmanship.  "It  is  morally  impossible," 
writes  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, "  that  any  dangerous  union  should  be  formed 
among  them,  because  their  interest  in  trade  and  all 
manner  of  business,  being  entirely  separated  by 
their  indqwndency,  every  advantage  that  is  lost  or 
neglected  by  one  colony  is  immediately  picked  up 
by  another,  and  the  emulation  that  continually 
subsists  between  them  in  all  manner  of  intercourse 
and  traflSc,  is  ever  productive  of  envys,  jealousies, 
and  cares  how  to  gain  upon  each  other's  conduct  in 

>  Ltdcj:  A  Bidorji  of  England  in  the  Bifhl0»iakCtntiirii,v6i.nup- 991. 
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government  or  trade,  every  one  thereby  endeavor- 
ing to  magnify  their  pretensions  to  the  favour  of  the 
Crown  by  becoming  more  useful  than  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain."^ 

Had  a  stupid  king  and  his  equally  foolish  Minis- 
ters been  able  to  comprehend  that  the  lightly  held 
settlers  were  on  the  verge  of  nationality,  that  Vir- 
ginia must  resent  the  injustice  of  which  Massachu- 
setts complained,  because  Virginia,  no  less  than  all 
the  other  colonies,  was  filled  by  the  same  national 
spirit;  that  to  attempt  to  chastise  Massachusetts 
was  to  make  every  Englishman  elect  whether  he 
should  be  Englishman  or  American;  that  the  first 
act  of  war  swept  away  all  provincial  boundaries  and 
made  America  continental  —  had  the  English  Gov- 
ernment realized  this,  it  is  probable  that  their  policy 
would  have  been  more  conciliatory  and  less  arro- 
gant, and  a  way  would  have  been  found  to  settle 
differences  without  resort  to  the  sword,  but  "the 
blimdering  management  of  the  British  Cabinet  al- 
ways pushed  things  to  extremes  at  the  wrong  mo- 
ment."* "They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble. 
They  fought  seven  years  agiunst  a  declaration,'* 
Webster  said.' 

Political  conditions,  physical  causes,  and  com- 
mercial interests  had  made  the  Englishman  in 
America  as  different  mentally  from  the  English- 

■  Bftd:  Th*Bittert<^th*  Duidof  iMMttbemtrirtima  a»d  North  Cmo- 
Uma,  vol.  n,  p.  C2fi. 

■  Oliver:  Alexamdtr  BaKtUon,  p.  SS. 
•  Wcbtw:  Work*.  Tol.  IV.  p.  100. 
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man  at  home  as  he  was  divergent  from  the  tyi>e  phys- 
ically;^ he  had  new  attachments  and  a  new  point 
of  view;  in  many  things  London  was  now  of  less  im- 
portance to  him  than  Massachusetts  or  Virginia.* 
These  colonials  were  in  a  restless,  angry  frame  of 
mind,  needing  but  a  thing  trivial  in  itself  swiftly  to 
drive  them  to  a  definite  course  of  action.  Forget- 
ting all  that  had  happened,  ignoring  the  years  that 
had  formed  character  and  pr^ared  men  for  action, 
ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  a  long  listof  grievances, 
we  seize  on  a  salient  incident  and  say  it  was  the  spark 
to  fire  rebellion,  as  if  it  were  the  spark  which  works 
destruction  instead  of  the  mine  it  liberates.  "Seehow 
tragedy  is  caused  when  common  things  happen  to 
silly  men,"  Epictetus  wrote;  and  in  the  drama  of 
history  the  emergency  has  always  produced  its  fool 
when  tragedy  was  to  be  staged.  The  genius  of  Pitt, 
who  was  a  statesman  because  he  had  imagination 
and  that  sixth  sense  of  sympathetic  comprehension 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  people  whom  he  governed* 
the  lack  of  which  is  the  reason  there  have  been  so 
pitifully  few  really  great  proconsuls  and  colonial  ad- 

*  "Tlw  lomHl,  red  lode  of  the  Engliahman  had  gtoie,  and  the  New  Bng- 
Under  iraa  a  tall,  niiew7,  powerful  bat  Bpare  man,  with  rather  a  gaunt  look, 
and  a  face  in  which  all  the  line*  and  cmtourB  Iiad  been  sharpened  and 
itrtngthened."  —  Lodge:  A  Short  Bidory  cff  fkeEnglUhColortut  in  America, 
p.H9. 

'  "Uteinterestsof  the  incipient  Btatewere growing  tooUi^  for  therickety 
boopi  of  parliamentsr?  legislation;  the  peracatalit}'  of  the  citiEens  waa  over- 
fa^iinng  that  of  the  insufficient  agents  of  the  Crown  and  the  feeble  lepre- 
•oitativea  of  En^ish  pride.  Waning  dependence,  in  the  coune  of  nature, 
mnst  give  birth  to  a  new  independence."  —  Weeden:  Emrmho  and  Social 
Bidoiy  ^  N«w  Bn^and,  yoL  n,  p.  071. 
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ministrators,  was  thwarted  by  smaller  men  in  whom 
there  was  neither  statesmanship  nor  wisdom.  They 
must  needs,  xmder  the  leadership  of  Charles  Town- 
shend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  lay  new 
taxes  upon  the  colonies  and  revive  those  obnoxious 
Trade  Acts  which  no  colonist  would  tamely  accept. 
Wise  men  and  loyal  men  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
men  whose  love  for  England  did  not  weaken  their 
affection  for  America, — such  men  as  Pitt  and  Burke 
in  England  and  Hutchinson  in  America,  royal  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Massachusetts,  although  colo- 
nial bom  and  reared,  —  saw  only  too  clearly  what 
was  coming,  anddreaded  it.  Obstinacy  coupled  with 
ignorance  on  the  one  side  aroused  passion  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  injustice  on  the  other.  As  happens 
at  such  times  the  voice  of  the  moderate  man  urging 
conciliation  and  caution,  making  his  appeal  to  prud- 
ence and  common  sense,  is  drowned  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  patriot  or  the  perfervid  eloquence  of  the 
demagogue  who  alwi^rs  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
patriot  and  turns  patriotism  to  the  proBt  of  dema- 
goguery ;  for  patriotism  and  demagoguery  have  this 
at  least  in  common;  both  are  an  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions and  the  passions;  patriotism  to  the  highest 
and  demagoguery  to  the  lowest.  "  That  slow  and  fa- 
miliar process  of  popular  education  through  which  a 
whole  people  b  gradually  worked  up  to  the  war 
pitch  was  now  going  on.  It  was  the  same  process 
in  1765  which  had  been  witnessed  in  England  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  and  which  was 
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again  to  be  witnessed  in  America  ninety  years  later, 
—  the  process  by  which,  as  the  necessity  for  action 
becomes  gradually  apparent,  the  spirit  of  conserv- 
atism, expressed  through  doubts  and  (ears  and  ef- 
forts at  compromise,  is  slowly  overcome."^ 

Dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  history  and  victoiy, 
we  are  apt  to  invest  a  whole  people  with  the  quali- 
ties and  virtues  of  their  chosen  leaders.  Among  the 
men  who  gave  force  to  the  movement  that  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  English  power  in  America  were 
men  morally  and  intellectually  great,  noble  and  un- 
selfish men  who  cherished  an  ideal  and  from  it  never 
swerved ;  and  there  were  men  who  were  great  neither 
in  intellect  nor  moral  stamina;  who  were  governed 
by  selfish  motives,  who  were  opportunists  and  not 
idealists.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  flame  of  pa- 
triotism never  burned  low ;  that  it  was  a  xmited  people 
who  became  fanatics  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  gave 
all  as  they  gave  their  lives  to  fight  for  an  abstraction ; 
and  we  forget  or  gloss  over  the  thieving  contractors 
to  whom  war  was  merely  profitable  trade,*  the  petty 
politicians  who  carried  on  their  intrigues  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  the  "patriots"  (the  "chimney-comer 
heroes,"  was  Washington's  term  of  contempt,')  who 
hung  back  when  there  were  gaps  in  the  ranks  to  be 

>  Adam*:  Tkre*  Efitodt*  of  ItauatiautUt  BMory,  -nA.  tt,  p.  S40. 

*  "HiBt  ardent  loyftliat  Justice  J<Hiea,  in  hit  BUlary  <f  Nea  York  dmng  &* 
tUtotidiimary  War,  writea  with  fierce  acorn  of  the  "trading  rebellioti."  Brit* 
i*h  oomminariei  retired  with  forUmes;  Amoieaii  um}'  purveyon  found  war 
aD  eaajr  road  to  wealth. 

'  Waahingtan:  Writing*,  vol.  m,  p.  4U, 
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filled  and  every  man  with  a  musket  was  needed.' 
The  dreadful  sufferings  of  Washington's  army  at 
Valley  Forge,  we  are  reminded  by  Fiske,  have  called 
forth  the  pity  and  the  admiration  of  historians;  but 
"the  point  of  the  story  is  lost  imless  we  realize  that 
this  misery  resulted  from  gross  mismanagement 
rather  than  from  the  poverty  of  the  country."'  We 
are  dealing  with  men,  not  the  h«Y)es  of  mythology. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  events  of 
the  next  few  years.  British  policy  swung  between 
the  extremes  of  vacillating  compromise  and  harsh- 
ness, and  "from  this  time  the  English  government 
of  America  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  deplorable 
blunders."'  Alarmed  at  the  ever-growing  spirit  of 
resistance,  obnoxious  measures  were  relaxed  or  par- 
tially repealed,  which  was  still  fxuiher  invitation 
to  the  colonists  to  agitate  so  as  to  secure  the  con- 
cessions they  demanded ;  the  agitation  never  ceased 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  inflamed  by  the  ap- 
peals <^  their  leaders.  Then  in  March,  1770,  came 
the  first  shedding  of  English  blood  by  Englishmen 
on  the  soil  of  America,  when  En^^h  soldiers  fired 
on  a  Boston  mob  and  five  persons  were  killed  and 
six  wounded;  then,  in  the  following  year,  the  same 
thing  in  North  Carolina;  next  year  saw  one  of  His 
Majesty's  armed  sloops,  engaged  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Navigation  Acts,  burned  by  the  men 

■  Cf.  Bart:  AiMriam  Bitlorf  Tcld  if  CamlaKporaneM.  vol.  n.  p.  481  <(  iq. 

*  fUke:  The  Avuriean  Rttolntion,  to),  n,  p.  SS. 

*  Ltckf-.AHuloivi^Bit^tiBdvtlluEitkltmlkCmKrf,-7<i.m,p.S*0. 
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of  Rhode  Island.  Thus  matters  went  on  until  the 
night  of  December  16,  1773.  The  English  Minis- 
ters retain  the  duty  on  tea  as  proof  that  they 
possess  the  right  to  tax,  even  if  they  do  not  care  to 
exercise  it.  Tea-laden  ships  come  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  but  their  captains  are  not  permitted 
to  land  their  cai^oes  and  th^  sail  away.  In  Charles- 
ton the  tea  is  discharged,  but  no  one  will  buy  it.  In 
Boston  lie  three  ships  with  three  hundred  and  forty 
chests  of  tea  in  their  holds.  On  ih&t  December 
night  fifty  men  of  Boston,  disguised  as  Mohawk  In- 
dians, board  the  vessels,  break  open  the  chests,  and 
throw  their  contents  into  the  sea.  Not  a  shot  fired, 
not  a  life  lost,  not  a  person  injured,  hardly  a  word 
spoken.  The  time  of  protest  has  passed;  the  time 
to  resist  has  come.  The  loose  strands  of  colonialism 
have  been  so  securely  twisted  into  the  rope  of  na- 
tionality that  it  defies  the  sword.  A  Nation  is  bom. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

WHAT  IS  A  NATION? 

What  constitutes  a  Nation?  There  is  perhaps  no 
more  difficult  and  perplexing  question  for  the  stu- 
dent of  historical  development  to  answer.  Politic- 
ally and  legally  there  is  an  accepted  definition  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  social  and  political  in- 
tercourse. "A  nation  ia  an  organized  community 
within  a  certain  territory;  or,  in  other  words,  thwe 
must  be  a  place  where  its  sole  sovereignty  is  exer- 
cised,"* Woolsey  says,  which  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  define  the  legal  and  political  status  of  na- 
tionals; and  the  same  principle  is  applied  by  Cooley, 
who  says,  "The  word  nation  [in  America]  is  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  embraced  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government."' 
When  we  leave  the  precise  sphere  of  law  and  attempt 
a  sociological  interpretation,  precision  is  replaced 
by  vagueness.  **  Among  the  French  a  nationality 
is  regarded  as  the  work  of  history,  ratified  by  the 
will  of  man.  Ilie  elements  composing  it  may  be 
very  different  in  their  origin.  The  point  of  depart- 
ure is  of  little  importance;  the  only  essential  thing 

*  WooIk;:  fntraAuMon  lo  fntfrnoKbiuit  Lav,  p.  02. 

■  Coohy.A  Trtetit«onihtCotuiii>aiottalLinuUiiioiu,p.S.  Cf.SUay.Com- 
the  CmutHutim,  vol.  i,  p.  IK. 
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is  the  point  reached,"  is  a  French  definition.^  "A 
nation,"  says  Ward,  "may  be  defined  as  a  body  of 
population  which  its  proper  history  has  made  one 
in  itself,  and  as  such  distinct  from  all  others";' 
which  b  a  definition  entirely  too  general.  In  fact,  it 
is  somewhat  curious  tiiat  a  subject  so  important  as 
this  has  received  such  scant  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  writers;  but  perhaps  usage  has  given  the  word  a 
conventional  meaning  which  connotes  an  economic 
and  political  state  popularly  requiring  no  analysis. 
Yet  it  is  a  point  that  must  be  definitely  determined. 
Europeans  frequently  deny  that  the  American  Peo- 
ple are  a  Nation.  They  are,  many  European  writ- 
ers assert,  a  congeries  of  peoples,  a  mixture  of  races, 
im  ethnic  collection,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been 
infused  by  a  spirit  of  nationality.  "A  few  years  ago 
the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
occupied  at  its  Triennial  Convention  in  revising  its 
Utiurgy.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  introduce 
among  the  short-sentence  prayers  a  prayer  for  the 
whole  people;  and  an  eminent  New  England  divine 
proposed  the  words,  *0  Lord,  bless  our  nation.' 
Accepted  one  afternoon  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
the  sentence  was  brought  up  next  day  for  reconsid- 
eration, when  so  many  objections  were  raised  by 
the  laity  to  the  word  'nation,*  as  importing  too  de- 
finite a  recognition  of  national  unify,  that  it  was 

'  lAvuat:Gm«ralVit»eftiuP(ililiealBidorji<^Evn>pe,p.  147. 

*  Ward:  A  BUtorg  (jf  Engliik  Dramatie  lAUratan,  to),  i,  introdnctkni,  p. 
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dropped,  and  instead  there  were  adopted  the  words, 
'0  Lord,  bless  these  United  States.*  To  Europeans 
who  are  struck  by  the  patriotism  and  demonstra- 
tive national  pride  oi  their  transatlantic  visitors, 
this  fear  of  admitting  that  the  American  people 
constitute  a  nation  seems  extraordinary."^ 

To-day  there  would  be  less  objection  raised  in 
any  conv^ition,  lay  or  religious,  to  the  use  of  the 
word  Nation;  but  one  is  impressed  by  the  timidity 
displayed  by  Americans  in  declaring  that  there  is  an 
American  Nation.  It  is  now  no  longer  open  to  ques- 
tion, they  assert,  that  politically  and  materially  the 
people  on  that  part  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent geographically  and  politically  known  as  the 
United  States  constitute  a  Nation;  they  use  the 
term  as  frequently  and  invest  it  with  the  same 
meaning  as  the  English  do  when  they  talk  and 
write  of  the  English  Nation ;  they  resent  the  sugges- 
tion implied  by  non-nationality,  that  is,  a  divided 
political  allegiance  or  an  inarticulate  spirit  c^  patri- 
otism; but  they  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  have 
arrived  at  nationality  in  the  widest  and  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  Difficult  as  it  is  scientifically  to  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  a  Nation,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble, I  believe,  to  ascertain  whether  an  organized 
society  is  merely  a  collection  of  individuals  bound 
together  by  material  considerations  or  is  infused 
with  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  held  in  union  by 
something  more  substantial  and  more  spiritual  than 

*  &7G«:  Tkt  Ameriecm  CommotaBtalth,  T<d.  t,  p.  U. 
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the  selfish  purpose  of  resisting  aggression  or  waging 
conquest  or  making  money. 

In  an  endeavor  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"Is  There  An  American  Type?"  the  New  York 
Sun  said:  ^  — 

In  thef'  consideration  of  this  question  it  is  important 
to  avoid  the  confusion  of  nation  with  race  which  is  so 
often  met  with.  In  common  parlance,  race  is  a  vague 
word,  for  we  use  it,  first,  to  distinguish  men  from  other 
animals,  speaking  as  we  do  of  the  human  race;  next, 
to  differentiate  various  branches  of  the  human  family 
speaking,  for  example,  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  oth^ 
races;  then  we  employ  it  for  subdividing  Aryans  into 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavic  races;  and  again  for  subdi- 
viding  Teutonic  races  into  English,  Giennan,  Dutch,  and 
Norse.  Race,  in  other  words,  may  mean  half  a  dozen 
kinds  of  division,  so  that  we  cannot  identify  it  with  na- 
tionality. Another  bar  to  such  identification  is  that  while 
a  Jew  can  no  more  change  his  race  than  an  Ethiopian  can 
his  skin,  he  can  assume  EngUsh,  French,  or  American 
nationality  with  very  little  trouble.  .  .  . 

Nationahty,  then,  is  something  more  and  something 
less  than  race.  It  is  complex,  it  is  mutable,  and  com- 
pared with  race  it  is  modem.  As  Professor  Pollard,  of 
University  College,  London,  has  pointed  out,  English 
national  character  did  not  exist  when  the  Teutonic  in- 
vaders of  Britain  left  the  shores  of  Germany.  The  tribes 
which  migrated  were  no  more  distinct  hom  those  that 
stayed  behind  than  were  the  HIgrim  Fathers,  who  set- 
tled New  England,  from  the  Puritans  of  the  Long  Parlia- 

>  U«r  23,1006. 
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ment.  In  both  cases  the  different  national  character  is 
due  to  a  different  environment  and  the  interaction  there- 
of upon  heredity.  In  a  word,  nationality  is  the  effect 
rather  than  the  cause  of  hiatoty,  though  in  its  turn  It 
affects  the  course  of  history.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  as- 
sumed without  discussion  or  proof,  like  a  definition  in 
geometry;  it  is  a  mass  of  acquired  characteristics,  each  of 
whidi  has  its  definite  and  more  or  less  ascertainable 
causes.  One  of  these  causes  ia  the  home  which  wanderers. 
weaiy  of  wandering,  make  for  themselves.  They  settle 
on  the  soil  and  the  soil  grips  them.  Their  abode  becomes 
fixed  and  so  does  their  horizon.  The  stranger  within 
their  gates  becomes  a  neighbor;  the  bonds  with  distant 
kinsmen  are  relaxed.  Territorial  proximity  replaces 
that  of  blood  as  the  basis  of  human  society.  The  genius 
loci  casts  its  spell  over  the  emigrant;  it  includes  the  ef- 
fects of  climate  and  the  results  of  previous  occupation. 
The  Goth  who  conquers  Italy  becomes  an  Italian;  the 
Goth  who  conquers  Spain  becomes  a  Spaniard.  The 
Frank  who  settles  in  France  becomes  a  Frenchman, 
while  he  who  remains  at  home  continues  a  Gierman. 
Subtler  still  is  the  influence  of  climate  and  geographical 
conditions.  It  used  to  be  said  more  frequently  than  it  is 
now  that  the  Yankee  was  developing  the  same  features, 
the  high  cheek  bones,  the  prominent  nose,  the  straight, 
lank  hair, 'and  even  somewhat  of  the  color  of  the  American 
Indians  whom  he  displaced.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  intellectual  and  moral  differ- 
entiation of  the  average  American  from  the  average 
En^ishman. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  conclusion  that  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  just  as  the  national  unifica- 
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tion  of  the  United  St&tea  ia  far  advanced,  so  also  has  the 
intellectual  and  moral,  if  not  also  the  physical,  differen- 
tiation of  Americans  from  Britons  been  emphasized. 
We  may,  therefore,  with  more  and  more  correctness 
speak  of  an  American  type. 

Note  here  that  the  Sun  contents  itself  with  an 
American  "type,"  but  displays  that  same' reluct- 
ance, previously  marked,  to  assert  that  the  "  type," 
as  the  result  of  the  influences  it  has  mentioned,  and 
some  even  more  important  which  it  has  omitted, 
has  evolved  into  nationality. 

A  modem  American  historian  is  equally  timorous 
in  accepting  the  fact  of  American  nationality.  "In 
recent  years,"  says  Channing,  "historical  societies 
have  been  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
ploiting the  virtues  of  immigrants  of  particular 
races  and  creeds,  to  secure  for  this  element  or  that 
'its  due  place  in  history.'  A  recent  writer,  indeed, 
contends  that  Julia  Ward  Howe's  descent  from 
General  Marion  'made  a  battle  hymn  her  natural 
expression.'  It  is  difficult  to  define  American  or 
Irishman.  Is  the  place  of  a  man's  birth  the  deter- 
mining factor?  Is  any  man  bom  in  Ireland  an 
Irishman?  Was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an  Irish- 
man? The  case  of  James  Logan,  Penn's  agent,  is  to 
the  point;  he  was  bom  in  Lurgan,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ireland,  while  his  parents  were  temporarily 
residing  there;  they  had  come  from  Scotland  and 
passed,  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  England, 
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wliile  he  lived  and  labored  in  America  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  —  was  he  a  Scot,  an  Irishman,  a 
Scotch-Irishman,  or  an  American?  The  American 
Nation  is  composed  of  so  many  elements  that  one 
man  may  be  descended  from  half  a  dozen  different 
stocks  and  as  many  religions.  Shall  an  historical 
society  belonging  to  each  one  of  these  races  and  re- 
ligions claim  the  distinguished  personage  for  its 
own  ?  Names  are  an  insecure  guide  in  tracing  an- 
cestry. For  instance,  a  Frenchman  named  Blond- 
pied  settled  in  New  England;  his  sons  became 
respectively  BItunpey  and  Whitefoot;  and  Israel 
Israel  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  a  Jew  at  all,  but  a 
Quaker."^ 

It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Channing,  by  the  very 
question  he  asks,  had  settled  all  doubts.  The  place 
of  a  man's  birth,  it  is  obvious,  can  in  no  sense  be  a 
determining  factor;  for  it  would  surely  be  a  fanciful 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  hold  that  a  child  bom 
in  Russia  of  American  parents,  brought  to  America 
when  three  weeks  old,  unable  to  speak  a  word  of 
Russian,  is  to  be  accounted  a  Russian.  One  does 
not  like  to  dispose  of  a  serious  question  by  treating 
it  as  a  jest,  but  is  it  not  just  as  pertinent  to  assume 
that  the  hypothetical  American  child  bom  in  Russia 
is  a  Russian  as  to  say  that  a  child  bom  on  board 
ship  is  a  sailor?  We  should  have  heard  less  of  the 
efforts  of  historical  societies  to  obtain  for  certain 
races  their  "due  place  in  history"  had  it  not  been 

I  ChanuDg:  A  Hulory  t^  At  Uttiltd  Slatai,  to),  n.  p.  fl41,  n.  8. 
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for  the  political  advantage  hoped  to  be  gained,  as 
we  shall  see  later. 

It  is  perhaps  easier  to  begin  our  investigation  by 
a  negative  attack.  Not  religion,  not  language,  not 
common  allegiance,  not  a  political  system  in  them- 
selves alone  make  for  nationality ;  not  even  marked 
racial  traits  that  set  a  people  apart  from  all  others. 
Are  the  Jews  a  Nation?  Bomid  together  by  reli- 
gious and  social  observances,  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances an  infusible  people  and  retainingtheir  racial 
characteristics,  their  descent  and  traditions  tm- 
broken,  they  remain  to-day,  as  they  have  existed 
for  centuries,  a  People,  but  not  a  Nation.  Are  the 
Negroes  of  North  America  a  Nation?  Obviously 
the  answer  must  be  that  they  are  not,  and  the  ex- 
planation will  perhaps  be  offered  that  they  are  a 
part  of  a  greater  nation  and  derive  their  nationality 
from  the  stem  to  which  they  have  attached  them- 
selves, as  the  ivy  its  sustenance  from  the  oak.  Yet 
the  explanation  does  not  suffice.  Popular  instinct, 
which  is  often  intuitively  more  correct  than  the  rea- 
soned investigations  of  science,  has  placed  the  Ne- 
gro where  his  present  development  has  brought  him 
by  speaking  of  the  "Negro  Kace,"  but  never  of  the 
"Negro  Nation."  Are  the  Poles  a  Nation?  Their 
kingdom  dismembered,  hawked  about  from  sov- 
ereign to  sovereign  to  satisfy  dynastic  ambitions, 
forced  to  abandon  their  religion,  and  their  lan- 
guage placed  under  the  ban,  Poland  as  a  political 
entity  no  longer  exists;  still.no  one  questions  that 
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there  is  to-day  a  Polish  people  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  nationality  lives  as  vitally  as  it  did  when  John 
Sobieski's  "Non  nobis,  nonnobisy  Domine  exerd- 
tuum,  aed  nomini  Tuo  da  gloriam**  was  the  inspira- 
tion to  break  the  power  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna. 

Yet  again,  we  may  be  told  that  nationality  can- 
not exist  unless  it  is  founded  upon  a  common 
religion  and  a  literature  of  history  and  tradition, 
that  in  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  past  is 
the  cohesive  power  to  instill  into  a  people  patri- 
otism and  make  of  them  a  Nation.  This  theory 
collapses  when  we  turn  to  Iceland,  where  for  a 
thousand  years  a  people  enjoyed  independence, 
9U<m-independence,  and  autonomy,  who  have  a 
wealth  of  tradition  in  which  to  seek  inspiration  and 
a  literature  which  is  a  part  of  tiie  world's  heritage, 
for  the  genesis  of  all  European  literature  is  the  Norse 
Sagas.  There  is  to-day  no  country  whose  people 
are  so  little  vexed  by  religious  differences  as  Ice- 
land, and  where,  with  such  few  exceptions  that  th^ 
are  negligible,  a  whole  people  are  members  of  the 
same  church.  Are  the  Icelanders  a  Nation?  Once 
again  the  obvious  answer  must  be  in  the  negative . 

What,  then,  constitutes  a  Nation,  and  how  are 
we  to  determine  whether  the  American  people  to- 
day are  a  Nation  or  merely  a  People?  The  elements 
that  go  to  constitute  a  Nation  are  many,  and  all 
must  be  present  to  form  nationality.  These  ele- 
ments  are:  an  unchallenged  possession  of  the  coim- 
try  from  which  a  people  derive  their  national  name; 
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a  common  attachment  to  the  political  and  social 
system  that  they  have  created  or  that  has  descended 
to  them;  a  belief  in  their  own  strength  and  invin- 
cibility; a  common  language  —  one  language  that 
is  the  universal  means  oi  communication  between 
the  people  no  matter  how  widely  they  are  separated, 
which  is  alone  officially  recognized  in  courts  and 
legislatures;  a  spirit  that  animates  men  to  strive 
for  the  advancement  and  higher  development  of 
themselves  and  their  country  and  to  see  in  such 
development  their  own  advantage;  a  universality 
of  religion  or  a  tolerance  of  religion  that  makes  re- 
ligion a  matter  of  conscience  between  man  and  man 
and  not  under  the  control  of  the  state;  a  Utera- 
tiue  that  is  truly  national, — i.  e.,  that  is  based  on 
heroic  achievement  or  a  stru^e  in  defense  of  an 
ideal  or  to  widen  an  idealistic  conception;  a  domin- 
ant virility  that  enables  a  people  by  imposing  their 
own  civilization  to  absorb  and  assimilate  into  them- 
selves aborigines  and  aliens  so  that  they  become  a 
part  of,  and  do  not  remain  apart  from  the  dominant 
race;  uniform — it  might  almost  be  termed  a  stereo- 
typed—  code  of  morals  and  manners;  so  that  in 
language  as  in  thought,  men  find  the  same  forms  of 
expression,  and  expression  finds  the  same  form  of 
action.  Morality  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  latitude, 
and  there  is  no  meridian  of  ethics;  he  who  utters  a 
sublime  thought  has  a  Nation  for  his  audience;  a 
thing  disgraceful  is  not  condoned  because  morals 
are  local  or  conventions  topical. 
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Many  of  theae  elemoits  are  combined  in  the  one 
word  Patriotism,  a  word  convenient  enough  for  or- 
dinary use  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  be  scientifically 
exact  or  analytic.  Without  patriotism  no  nation 
can  exist,  but  patriotism  is  not  everything.  A  man 
may  heroically  fight  for  his  country  against  a  for- 
eign foe  or  a  despotic  ruler  or  to  resist  an  oligarchy, 
and  he  is  accl^med  a  patriot;  yet  he  may  be  so  illib- 
eral in  religion,  for  instance,  that  he  checks  instead 
of  stimidates  nationality.  Without  patriotism  there 
can  be  no  nationality,  but  patriotism  alone  never 
made  a  nation  nor  kept  the  spirit  of  nationality 
alive. 

Now  if  we  are  to  weigh  the  American  people  by 
the  tests  we  have  imposed,  we  shall  see  that  they 
measure  up  to  all  the  requirements.  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  purpose  to  examine  into  the  mind  of  a 
people  and  to  ascertain  the  motives  that  have  gov- 
erned them,  we  shall  consider  separately  each  of  the 
elements  that  are  necessary  to  make  nationalily; 
and  it  may  be  parenthetically  added  that  while 
many  people  have  possessed  some  of  these  attri- 
butes, no  nationality  has  existed  where  aU  were  not 
present. 

Since  the  colonists  decliued  their  independence 
of  the  Crown  of  England  and  by  purchase  from 
France  obtained  possession  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory and  by  annexation  Texas,  the  Americans  have 
been  in  unchallenged  possession  of  their  country. 
Since  the  Civil  War  settled  forever  that  the  union 
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<A  the  states  was  not  a  compact  to  be  dissolved  at 
the  pleasure  of  any  of  the  parties  to  it,  but  was  a 
union  one  and  indissolvable,  no  American  has  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  the  political  system  to  which 
he  owes  allegiance.  We  do  not  have  to  prove  that 
the  Americans  have  confidence  in  their  strength 
and  reliance  in  their  power  to  overcome  obstacles; 
it  is  so  much  tlie  foundation  of  their  character  that 
when  other  qualities  are  obscured  this  stands  forth 
preeminently  as  "Americanism."  The  speech  of 
America  is  English.  All  the  world  has  contributed 
tomake  theAmericanand  to  develop  the  greatness  of 
Am^ca;  its  prairies  have  been  tilled,  its  iron  high- 
ways built,  its  cities  created  by  men  of  diverse 
nationalities,  black  men  and  yellow  men,  the  fair- 
haired  men  <A  Northern  Europe  and  the  swarthy 
men  of  the  South;  from  the  two  hemispheres  have 
come  men  and  women  and  little  chUdren,  bringing 
with  them  their  civilization,  their  religion,  their  lan- 
guage; in  a  single  year  there  came  more  than  a  mil- 
lion immigrants,  of  whom  only  113,567  were  from 
the  United  Kingdom,^  and  yet  no  language  is  recog- 
nized but  that  of  the  men  who  first  planted  America, 
no  language  concession  is  made  to  the  foreigner;  in 
America,  unlike  Canada,  for  example,  two  languages 
do  not  exist  side  by  side;  in  the  court  as  in  the  legis- 
lature a  man  to  be  heard  must  know  the  tongue  of 
Shakespeare.  As  a  man  thinks,  so  he  is,  and  the  lan- 

'  Annual  Beporl  oftht  CommiMiontr-Qeiurai  <^  Inmiffration  for  Iht  Fiteal 
Taar  mdei  June  80, 1B07. 
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guage  in  whidi  he  thinks  fashions  his  thoughts  and 
controls  his  acticMis;  i<x  the  language  oi  a  pe<^»le  re- 
presents all  that  has  made  them  and  h<Jds  all  their 
past  devdopmoit  and  the  history  <tf  their  avilin- 
tion.  It  is  not  suffident  that  a  man  should  be  able 
to  translate  his  nK>ther-t<Higiie  into  thatch  has  adop- 
tive parent.  It  must  become  the  unoonscious  me- 
dium of  his  thought,  he  must  be  absorbed  by  it  and 
all  that  it  represents  —  the  morals,  the  manners, 
the  view  of  life  that  find  ooDcrete  expression  in  tbe 
language  of  a  nation.^ 

In  a  subsequent  diapter  I  deal  at  length  with  the 
absorption  of  the  immigrant  and  the  causes  that 
have  mei^ed  him  into  the  American.  For  the  pie- 
sent  it  is  sufficient  to  state  a  fact,  the  meaning  of 
which  Emt^>ean  comznentatcrs  d  America  do  not 
fully  uadeTstand.  Reading  tbe  immigratiaD  statis- 
tics, bwing  in  the  large  caties  the  tongues  of  all 
mankind,  seeing  en  the  fdntets  many  foreigners,  they 
are  led  to  the  conchiaon  that  America  is  the  mod- 
can  Tower  o!  Babel,  that  the  aUen  alwa^  remanB 
an  ahoL,  and  that  MT>Jo»g  so  maoy  nTitBjrfmTgfTf  hk- 
tion&IitiestherecHc&beno  patnolic^urit  of  Attach- 
ment or  sense  cJ  natjonal  feeling.  7^  f oreagner, 
th^  beheve,  alwi^  Temains  a  for^gner,  an  oiot- 
lander  fiving  in  America,  but  not  an  American. 
Tbey  f  ot^  that  the  real  America  is  not  ite  dties, 
eq>eria1lT  those  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  they  do 
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not  know  that  the  process  of  assimilation  is  so  rapid 
that  usually  in  the  second  generation  it  has  been 
completed. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  West,  President  Taf  t 
referred  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. *'We  all  wear,"  he  said,  *'the  same  clothes, 
even  to  the  latest  fashions  in  the  bonnets  of  the  la- 
dies; we  all  speak  the  same  language  and  have  the 
same  ideas  and  aspirations.  One  of  the  things  that 
strikes  tme  going  around  the  coimtry  is  the  exactly 
similiar  attitude  the  people  all  occupy  toward  the 
questions  that  affect  them  in  the  same  way." 

Commenting  on  this,  the  New  York  World  re- 
marked that ' '  manners,  morals,  political  views  have 
all  undergone  a  standardization  which  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  aspects  of  American  evolution.  Per- 
haps it  is  in  the  uniformity  of  language  that  this  de- 
velopment has  been  most  noteworthy.  Outside  of 
the  Tennessee  mountains  and  the  back  country  <d 
New  England  there  is  no  true  dialect  Histwy  af- 
fords no  example  of  so  complete  a  linguistic  fusion 
among  so  large  a  population."' 

Mr.  John  D.  Long,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  similar  to  many  other  careful  observers, 
brings  testimony  to  the  swift  transformation  of  the 
foreign  child  into  the  American.  In  the  course  of  an 
address  he  said:  "I  went  last  year  to  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  at  the  Hancock  School  for  Girls  at  the 
North  End  of  Boston.  It  was  once  the  aristocratic 

t  October  1,  lOM. 
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part  of  that  city.  Later  our  Irish  people  had  filled  it. 
But  last  year  iu  the  graduating  class  was  neither  a 
Yankee  nor  a  Celt.  They  were  all  Russians,  Jews, 
Poles,  and  especially  Italians.  Arrayed  on  the  stage 
in  their  white  dresses  and  neat  shoes,  singing  with 
exquisite  voices,  showing  in  their  written  and  spoken 
exercises  the  best  scholarship,  differing  in  appear- 
ance in  no  respect  from  a  similar  gathering  in  the 
most  old-time  Anglo^axon  community  in  one  of 
our  rural  villages,  they  sang  'America'  and  'The 
Star-Spangled  Banner.*  They  declaimed  of  our 
country  and  our  great  names;  tliey  were  full  of  the 
inspiration  of  American  life.  In  short,  they  were 
American  citizens."' 

An  American  author  who  is  opposed  to  unre- 
stricted immigration  and  regards  it  as  a  menace,  is 
nevertheless  forced  to  admit  that  "it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  treat  the  whole  twenty  or  twenty-five  mil- 
lions whom  we  have  reckoned  to  be  of  foreign  de- 
scent as  alien  elements  in  our  civilization.  Many  of 
these  persons  have  been  bom  on  our  soil  and  know 
no  other  country  and  no  other  language  or  institu- 
tions than  ours.  They  are  as  truly  American  in 
thought  and  feeling  as  any  descendant  of  the  Puri- 
tan fathers.  Even  where  they  have  come  to  this 
country  poor,  ignorant,  and  perhaps  vicious,  they 
have  seized  upon  the  chance  to  begin  a  new  life  and 
have  elevated  themselves  and  their  children  to  a 
hi^ier  plane  of  civilization.    Economic  well-being 

>  Springfitld  Btpubluam.  Juiy  S.  1M0. 
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and  the  practice  of  free  institutions  are  the  most 
powerful  agents  of  civilization."'  If  birth  Janguage, 
and  institutions  do  not  create  nationality,  what 
does?  If  men  are  "as  truly  American  in  thought 
and  feeling  as  any  descendant  of  the  Puritan  fa- 
thers," even  although  they  have  foreign  instead  of 
English  names  and  their  fathers  were  foreigners  in- 
stead of  Englishmen,  it  is  something  of  a  tax  on  the 
imagination  to  regard  them  as  anything  but  Ameri- 
cans or  to  see  wherein  they  differ  from  other  Ameri- 
cans, or  why  it  should  be  imagined  that  a  man  born 
in  America,  who  knows  no  language  except  English 
and  is  familiar  with  no  institutions  except  those  of 
America,  is  any  less  American  than  an  English- 
man bom  in  England  and  speaking  only  English  is 
English,  albeit  he  has  French  or  German  blood  in 
his  veins. 

Nor  can  I  at  this  time  touch  on  what  all  the 
world  has  come  to  know  as  the  **  American  Spirit," 
which  is  the  result  of  political  and  other  causes.'  In 
their  proper  place  these  causes  will  be  explained, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  political  and  social  institu- 
tions unlike  those  existing  in  any  other  country  have 
produced  momentous  psychological  andsociologtcal 
consequences  that  have  contributed  to  the  sum  of 
American  nationality. 

I  Smith;  Emitration  and  ImmtgrcOum,  p.  W. 

'  "llkesiurit  otk  people,  like  the  ipiritofa  nun,  u  influenced  b;  heredity. 
Bat  tbii  heredity  U  not  merely  phyiic&I,  it  is  ipiritiud.  Here  ii  &  truumU- 
■ion  of  qualities  through  the  loul  m  well  m  thnragh  tbe  fieih."  —  Van  Dyke: 
Tit  Spirit  qf  Ameriec,  p.  16, 
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A  religion  to  which  an  entire  people  subscribe  is  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  nationality,  and  all  history 
bears  distressing  testimony  to  the  hopelessness  of 
nationality  existing  when  a  people  is  torn  by  relig- 
ious differences.  Fortunately  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, God  was  kept  out  of  their  Constitution;  Church 
and  State,  which  had  been  married  in  the  day  of  the 
Puritan  theocracy,  were  divorced  when  the  colonies 
expanded  into  States,  and  religion  became  a  matter 
of  personal  belief  for  each  man  to  cling  to  or  to  cast 
from  him  as  his  conscience  might  dictate.  On  great 
economic  questions  men  have  divided  in  the  United 
States;  slavery  and  personal  liberty  at  one  time 
threatened  American  nationality;  but  it  has  never 
been  menaced  by  religious  differences. 

There  is  an  American  literature,  a  literature  pe- 
culiarly rich  at  that  critical  period  in  the  nascent  life 
of  a  people  when  either  the  seeds  of  a  vigorous  na- 
tionality are  implanted  or  the  spiritual  soil  is  too  bar- 
ren to  flower.  "These  first  writers  in  America  were 
Americans;  we  may  not  exclude  them  from  our 
story  of  American  Iiteratiu%.  They  founded  that 
literature;  they  are  its  Fathers;  they  stamped  their 
spiritual  lineaments  upon  it;  and  we  shall  never 
deeply  enter  into  the  meanings  of  American  litera- 
ture in  its  later  forms  without  tracing  it  back,  affec- 
tionately, to  its  beginning  with  them.  At  the  same 
time,  oiu-  first  literary  epoch  cannot  fail  to  bear 
traces  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  men  who  made 
it  were  Englishmen  who  had  become  Americans 
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merely  by  removing  to  America.  American  life,  in- 
deed, at  once  reacted  upon  their  minds,  and  began 
to  give  its  tone  and  hue  to  their  words." '  "Hie  pre- 
Revolutionary  period  is  an  era  of  heroic  literature, 
not  heroic  or  mythical  in  the  sense  that  we  apply  the 
term  to  the  Norse  Sagas  or  the  Arthurian  legends; 
there  is  hoe  no  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  or  vows 
of  pious  knights;  there  are  no  beauteous  maidens 
to  be  rescued  or  symbolical  tales  of  temptation  of 
the  0esh  to  be  overcome;  but  there  are  tracts  and 
sermons  and  volumes  to  inspire  men  with  courage 
and  to  make  them  cling  to  an  ideal;  to  implant  in 
them  the  sense  of  tradition  and  ever  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  liberty. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  volume 
that  the  Indian  exercised  a  certain  influence  upon 
the  civilization  of  the  white  man  in  the  colonial  pe- 
riod and  taught  the  Englishman  some  of  his  cunning 
and  love  of  cruelty;  that  the  Englishman  profited 
by  the  Indian's  knowledge  of  nature,  and  that  these 
were  influences  that  survived  long  after  English- 
men had  become  Americans.  But  the  Indian  was 
never  able  to  impose  his  civilization  upon  the  Eng- 
lishman or  American,  nor  did  he  in  any  lasting  way 
modify  or  temper  the  civilization  of  the  white  man. 
The  language  of  the  Indian  did  not  color  that  of  his 
conqueror;  abori^nal  customs  were  not  perman- 
ently adopted  by  a  race  more  highly  developed; 
the  slight  admixture  of  Indian  blood  in  certain  por- 

>  ^ler:  A  Sulory  0}  American  Literabire,  to).  I,  p.  7. 
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tions  of  the  United  States  has  not  influenced  the 
people  as  a  whole  or  affected  their  thought  or  insti- 
tutions, as  in  some  other  countries,  — -  in  Latin 
America,  for  instance,  when;  the  Indian  strain  is 
noticeable.  A  power  at  once  absorptive  and  repellent, 
antithetical  forces  simultaneously  at  work,  have 
enabled  the  Americans  from  the  first  to  incoiporate 
into  themselves  physical  and  mental  elements  that 
were  desirable  and  reject  those  that  were  destruc- 
tive. It  is  this  force  that  transforms  the  alien  into 
an  American  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  but 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  graft  upon  the  Ameri- 
can his  language  or  his  customs;  it  was  the  same 
force  that  in  early  days  enabled  the  settler  to  draw 
from  the  Indian  all  that  was  useful  to  him  and  yet 
to  keep  his  blood  unvitiated,  "It  is  a  fact  worth 
noting  by  those  who  study  questions  of  race,"  Mur- 
ray observes,  "that  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Hebrews  the  most  prominent  and  characteris- 
tic part  of  the  nation  was  also  the  part  most  largely 
mixed  with  the  race  of  the  despised  aborigines.  The 
tribe  of  Judah  had  the  largest  Canaanite  element. 
As  for  the  Athenians,  they  always  claim  to  be  chil- 
dren of  the  soil,  and  Herodotus  actually  goes  so  far 
as  to  describe  them  as '  not  Greek  but  Pelasgian.* " ' 
And  lastJy,  we  find,  as  one  of  the  elements  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  sense  of  nationality,  that 
in  a  country  so  vast  in  area  as  the  United  States, 
some  of  whose  people  dwell  on  the  seaboard  and 
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others  far  inland,  where  there  is  great  diversity  <tf 
soil,  climate,  and  occupation,  where  there  is  great 
poverty  and  great  wealth,  whose  people  are  both 
urban  and  agricultural,  there  is  only  one  moral  code 
and  the  ethical  concept  of  conduct  is  the  same 
whether  in  the  metropolis  or  the  hamlet.  This  broad 
general  statement  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  meaning 
that  the  conventions  of  the  city  are  those  of  the  vil- 
lage, for  the  refinement  of  wealth  and  intelligence, 
the  stress  of  competition,  and  the  tension  of  life  in 
the  city,  as  opposed  to  a  more  placid  and  reposeful 
existence  in  the  village,  enforce  broader  views  of 
conductandsanctioncustoms  that  the  village, unable 
tocomprehend,  frowns  upon;  nor  is  it  to  be  accepted  O 
as  meaning  that  the  arbitrary  code  of  the  long-es-  /. '  i- '  i  ^,  _ 
tablishedcity,  where  there  is  great  wealth  and  much 
luxury  and  the  latest  expression  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, is  that  of  the  newer  city  of  the  plains  or  the 
half -neglected  town  that  progress  has  left  in  a  back- 
water to  drone  out  an  existence.  Nor  again  must  it 
be  accepted  as  meaning  that  the  summary  social 
methods  of  a  younger  community  not  yet  disci- 
plined into  respect  for  the  law  are  those  of  an  older, 
more  stable,  and  better  organized  society,  or  that 
where  society  delegates  to  the  state  the  function  of 
vengeance  and  makes  it  the  executioner,  the  law 
of  private  retaliation  meets  with  no  condemnation. 
Yet,  accepting  the  statement  broadly,  its  truth  re- 
mains unchallenged.  Principles  of  morality,  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  probity,  integrity,  and  honest  dealing 
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between  man  and  man  and  tlie  relations  between 
man  and  woman*  and  of  both  man  and  woman 
to  society  at  large,  are  the  same,  whether  East  or 
West,  North  or  South,  in  the  city  or  the  village;  in 
the  cities  with  a  historical  past  and  those  whose 
history  dates  from  yesterday.  We  hear  much  of  the 
frivolities  of  the  "Four  Hundred,"  of  the  immoral- 
ities of  "society,"  of  the  extravagance  of  the  idle 
rich,  of  divorce,  of  a  corrupt  and  arrogant  pluto- 
cracy; but  admitting  all  that  is  said  to  be  true, 

—  and  it  is  not  all  true  by  a  great  deal,  —  we  see 
that  a  few  idle  or  dissolute  or  foolish  men  and  wo- 
men are  not  typical  of  a  people;  we  see,  moreover, 
that  the  vices  of  society  are  not  condoned  or  se- 
cretly admired  by  the  people,  who  have  a  rugged 
idea  of  virtue  and  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  it. 
And  we  shall  further  see  that  the  moral  backbone 
of  America  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  rich  in  the 
large  cities,  but  it  is  among  the  "common  people," 

—  using  that  expression  precisely  in  the  same  spirit 
that  made  the  words  linger  so  lovingly  on  the  lips  of 
Lincoln  —  that  is  to  be  found  the  moral  stamina 
and  the  strength  of  purpose  that  make  a  people 
great.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  I  dis- 
claim the  popular  hypocrisy  of  attributing  all  the 
virtue  to  the  poor  and  lowly  and  all  the  vices  to  the 
rich  and  exalted.  Neither  rich  nor  poor  possess  a 
monopoly  of  vice  or  virtue,  and  in  this  respect  Amer< 
ica  is  no  different  from  any  other  country,  even  al- 
though the  attempt  has  been  repeatedly  made  to 
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prove  that  its  people  claim  the  prerogative  of  a  spe- 
cial law.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  there  are  more 
people  of  small  means  than  of  great  wealth,  more 
m»i  who  work  with  their  hands  than  idle  with  their 
bodies,  more  inducements  to  "straight"  living 
than  an  aimless  existence. 

When  does  the  animal,  human  or  otherwise,  cease 
to  be  foreign  to  the  soil  and  become  native  to  itP 
The  time  required  to  domesticate  an  animal  no 
scientist  has  yet  been  able  to  determine  with  au- 
thority, any  more  than  he  has  been  able  to  deter- 
mine its  origin. '  This  much,  however,  science  has 
established  for  us:  after  a  certain  length  of  time, 
varying  according  to  circumstances,  the  animal, 
influenced  by  climate,  food,  and  other  conditions, 
ceases  to  be  wild  or  alien  to  his  new  environ- 
ment and  becomes  autochthonous.  "How  many 
generations  are  necessary  for  one  species  or  race  to 
absorb  another  by  repeated  crosses  has  often  been 
discussed;  and  the  requisite  number  has  probably 
been  much  exaggerated.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained that  a  dozen  or  score,  or  even  more  genera- 
tions, are  necessary;  but  this  in  itself  is  improbable, 
for  in  the  tenth  generation  there  would  only  be 
l-1024th  part  of  foreign  blood  in  the  offspring."* 
In  the  time  required  to  transform  men  from  aliens 
to  "natives"  science  is  even  more  vague,  but  argu- 

>  DftTwin:  The  Origin  cf  Spteit*.  pattint;  ^>eiiceT:  Pnndjita  qf  Bialogn. 
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ing  on  the  examples  furnished  by  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  there  is  nothing  to  discredit  the 
hypothesis  that  after  man  has  been  local  to  the 
soil  for  a  certain  number  of  generations, — after, 
through  deseept  and  birth,  he  has  become  the  pro- 
duct of  that  soil, — ^_he  ceases  to  be  "foreign"  and 
becomes  "native";  mentally  and  socially  no  less 
than  physically  he  adapts  himself  to  his  milieu,  and 
habits  and  customs  become  fixed,  and  are  not  only 
incorporated  into  national  character,  but  become  a 
part  of  it;  they  give  to  a  nation  its  distinguishing 
characteristics.  When  shall  we  say  that  this  trans- 
formation took  place  in  those  Englishmen  and  their 
descendants  who  inhabited  America? 

A  precise  date  is  not  of  consequence.  We  have 
seen  that  the  immigration  to  New  England  ceased 
about  the  year  1643,  and  from  that  time  until  there 
was  a  second  and  larger  immigration  from  Europe 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  New 
England  was  fed  by  the  breeding  of  its  own  people. 
In  the  year  1735,  there  would  be  no  man  or  woman 
living  who  had  come  over  in  the  original  migration; 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  New  England  was 
"native"  so  far  as  birth  is  concerned.  Professor 
lyier  places  the  dividing  line  as  early  as  1676,  but, 
as  I  have  said,  the  exact  date  is  in  no  sense  material. 
Let  us,  he  says,  "glance  for  a  moment  at  the  men 
and  women  who,  in  that  year,  constituted  the 
larger  part  of  the  population  of  the  English  colonies. 
Here,  at  length,  we  confront  a  new  race  of  beings 
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under  the  sun;  people  who  loved  England,  but  had 
never  seen  England;  who  always  called  England 
home,  but  had  never  been  at  home;  who  spoke  and 
wrote  the  English  language,  but  who  had  learned 
to  do  so  three  or  four  thousand  miles  from  the 
island  in  which  the  language  had  been  hitherto 
cooped  up.  Before  1676,  the  new  civiUzation  in 
America  was  principally  in  the  hands  of  Americans 
bom  in  England;  after  1676,  it  was  principally  in 
the  hands  of  Americans  bom  in  America,  and  the 
subjects  of  such  training  as  was  to  be  had  here."* 

Recalling  the  passage,  that  has  already  been 
quoted  in  this  chapter,  from  Channing,  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  note  that  later  in  the  same  vol- 
ume the  author  sees  that  it  is  not  so  difficiilt  to  de- 
termine American  nationality  as  appeared  to  him 
earUer.  "What  constitutes  nationality?"  he  asks. 
"Community  of  race,  language,  religion,  institu- 
tions must  be  present  in  the  make-up  of  a  nation," 
he  says.  "The  people  must  be  of  one  racial  stock;* 
they  must  have  a  common  mode  of  speech;  their 

*  TyittxAUulorytifAtiuriecmLiteratiin,  vol.  n,  p.  7. 

■  If  by  the  expresaicm,  "one  radal  itock,"  Mr.  CfaanuiDg  means  that  it  u 
impoMible  foe  a  nation  to  eiiat  unlera  it  ii  a  pure  and  unmixed  race,  —  that  is 
to  ny,  that  other  races  and  nationalities  and  straitu  have  not  been  engrafted 
upon  it  in  the  process  of  nationiUtj,  —  he  would  perform  a  great  service  by 
n.ming  QQe  modem  nation  that  has  not  amalgamated  into  itself  other  races. 
Af  a  matter  of  fact,  there  edsts  to-day  no  such  race  or  nationality,  with  the 
poNible  exception  of  the  Japanese,  as  I  have  inddentally  noted  on  a  subse- 
quent page,  who  come  nearer,  perhaps,  to  being  an  unmixed  race  and  ctm. 
tain  aamaller  infusion  of  alien  blood  than  any  other  people;  although  OUT  eth- 
nological knowledge  of  the  Japanese  ii  too  scant  to  justify  any  but  the  moat 
cautious  statement. 
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religious  aspirations  must  find  expression  in  com- 
mon lines;  their  institutions  for  government  and 
the  protection  of  person  and  property  must  be  sub- 
stantially similar.  In  1660  the  people  of  England 
and  the  English  colonies  in  North  America  may  be 
said  to  have  formed  parts  of  one  nation ;  in  1760  this 
was  no  longer  true.  The  absorption  of  Dutch  New 
Netherland,  the  great  flowing-in  of  immigrants 
from  Germany  and  from  France,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  thousands  of  negroes  trom  Africa,  had  given 
to  the  colonies  racial  elements  that  were  not  present 
in  England.  Moreover,  although  there  had  been  as 
yet  no  considerable  amalgamation  of  the  while  ele- 
ments in  the  colonial  population,  it  may  be  said  that 
changed  climatic  conditions  and  environments  had 
already  begun  to  alter  the  racial  characteristics  of 
the  descendants  of  the  first  comers  from  England. 
In  religion  in  England,  the  Church  Establishment 
had  bound  itself  more  fimdy  to  the  State;  while  in 
America  dissent  had  thriven  under  radical  condi- 
tions of  living  —  not  one  colonist  in  forty  owed 
fealty  to  the  colonial  representative  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.  Above  all,  colonial  in- 
stitutional ideas  had  developed  on  lines  which  were 
opposed  to  those  prevailing  in  the  home  lands. 
Finally,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  British  Empire  were  now  distinctly 
different.  In  all  that  constitutes  nationality,  two 
nations  now  owed  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown."' 

>  Cbuning:  A  Hittorg  of  tA«  Vnitei  Statu.  W.  n,  pp.  6W-M. 
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And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  presentation  there  are 
still  Americans  who  maintain  that  the  century  and 
a  half  that  has  elapsed  since  1760  has  destroyed 
American  nationality  and  converted  the  dawn- 
ing nationality  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  au 
American  "type"  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenti- 
eth! 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  mere  transplant- 
ing will  radically  change  the  character  and  mental- 
ity of  a  people.  We  have  already  seen  that  climate 
and  other  physical  phenomena  influenced  the  tem- 
perament of  Englishmen  living  in  America,  and  of 
course  the  effect  of  heredity  was  making  itself  felt 
in  the  children  of  Englishmen  bom  in  America;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  American  Englishmen  would 
have  diverged  so  radically  from  the  parent  stock, 
or  that  their  sentimental  attachment  to  England 
would  have  weakened,  if  with  the  beginning  of  the 
ei^teenth  century  —  again  using  that  as  a  conve- 
nient date  and  not  marking  an  exact  historical  pe- 
riod — two  conflicting  forces  had  not  been  at  work. 
Tradition,  sentiment,  habit,  and  the  ties  of  blood 
and  family  made  the  American  Englishman  regard 
England  as  the  mother-land,  the  place  clustered 
with  sacred  and  intimate  associations,  where  there 
was  for  him  always  a  welcome  and  a  mother's  love 
and  blessing.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  he  pictured 
England;  but  now  the  other  force  operated.  Eng- 
land became  a  vague  recollection  rather  than  an 
actuality.  The  material  interests  which  bound  the 
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colonists  to  Great  Britain  were  real, "  but  they  were 
too  indirect  and  remote  to  appeal  to  ordinary  men. 
The  tie  of  sentiment  was  actually  weakened  by 
the  necessary  closeness  of  administrative  relations. 
The  vague  reverence  of  the  medieval  ecclesiastic 
for  the  grandeur  of  Rome  failed  as  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  intrigues  and  corruptions  of 
the  Papal  Court.  Not  dissimilar  were  the  feelings 
of  the  colonist  who  like  Franklin  was  driven  to  con- 
trast the  vast  responsibilities  <rf  the  British  Gov- 
ernment with  the  sordid  realities  of  parliamentary 
corruption  and  ministerial  intrigue."  * 

The  interests  of  the  colonist  were  centred  in 
America  and  not  in  England;  his  interests  were,  as 
we  have  crften  seen,  frequently  opposed  to  those  oi 
England.  It  was  not  England  he  looked  to  as  his 
father's  house  where  a  mother  waited  to  welcome 
him  with  outstretdied  arms,  to  share  his  triumph 
or  to  encourage  him  in  the  face  of  failure;  rather,  it 
was  a  stepmother  who  ruled,  who  felt  Uttle  affec- 
tion, and  made  Mm  understand  that  he  occupied 
second  place  in  the  home  of  his  father. 

Conclusive  proof  that  a  national  spirit  existed  in 
America  before  the  Revolution,  and  made  it  impera- 
tive that  men  should  be  dtho'  En^ish  tories  or 
American  radicals,  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  South 
Carolina,  which  was  qrmptomatic  of  the  spirit  that 
prevailedintheNorthaswellasintheSouth.  There 
was  a  homogeneous  and  united  white  population  in 
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South  Carolina,  which  was  one  of  the  pampered  col- 
onies ;  its  trade  was  more  largely  with  England  than 
with  the  Northern  Colonies,  it  held  close  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  the  mother-country.  Every- 
thing should  hare  tended  to  make  it  support  Eng- 
land rather  than  those  firebrands  of  the  North;  if  it 
could  not  approve  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  tax  on 
tea,  it  would  at  least  maintain  an  attitude  of  bene- 
volent neutrality.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told, 
South  Carolina  was  the  first  colony  outside  of  New 
England  to  send  delegates  to  the  Congress  which 
met  in  New  York  to  resist  the  Stamp  Act.  When 
afterwards  the  East  India  Company  shipped  tea  to 
all  the  colonies,  the  cargoes  sent  to  Charleston  were 
stored  and  the  merchants  forbidden  to  sell  them.* 
When  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  and  Massa- 
chusetts appealed  to  the  other  colonies  for  assist- 
ance, a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Charleston  and 
the  people  of  the  province  voted  unanimously  to 
support  Massachusetts  in  its  resistance  to  the  Crown. 
The  reason  South  Carolina  was  so  prompt  to  come 
to  the  support  of  Massachusetts  may  be  found  in 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  mass  meeting,  which 
declared  that  the  recent  acts,  "though  leveled  im- 
mediately at  the  port  of  Boston,  very  manifestly 
and  glaringly  show,  if  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
are  intimidated  into  a  mean  submission  to  said  acts, 
that  the  like  are  designed  for  all  the  colonies,  when 

*  Fiiher:  Mtn.  Womtit,  and  Uanntn  in  Colonial  Tine*,  vd.  n,  pp.  sn-tt, 
fatrin. 
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not  even  the  shadow  of  liberty  to  his  person  or  of 
security  to  his  property,  will  be  left  to  any  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  residing  on  the  American  con- 
tinent."' Causes  that  affected  similarly  the  people 
(tf  all  the  colonies,  that  were  national  in  scope,  were 
the  ties  to  bind  a  people  into  nationality. 

To  deny  that  the  Americans  are  a  Nation  has 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  a  great  many 
European  writers.  How  can  the  Americans  be  a  Na- 
tion? they  ask,  when  its  people  are  composed  ctf  so 
many  antagonistic  races  with  no  common  speech. 
If  these  writers  turn  to  the  history  of  England,  they 
will  see  that  America  is  passing  through  the  same 
process  of  race  amalgamation  that  produced  the 
English  Nation,  the  only  difference  being  that  what 
took  place  in  Britain  was  in  the  time  of  mythical 
legend,  whereas  what  is  taking  place  in  America  is 
in  a  day  when  all  that  happens  is  carefully  recorded 
and  minutely  weighed  in  the  scales  ctf  science.  He 
who  doubts  whether  the  Americans  have  been  able 
to  evolve  a  nation  out  of  the  races  of  Europe  may 
read  with  profit  the  first  half-dozen  pages  or  so  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History  qf  England, 
and  there  find  how  race  has  been  imposed  upon  race 
and  language  upon  language.  But  it  will  be  said 
that  this  happened  in  Britain  a  thousand  years  w 
more  agone,  and  while  in  the  course  of  ten  centu- 
ries a  nation  may  be  created,  it  is  as  impossible  to 
accomplish  the  same  result  in  a  hundred  years  as  it 

>  Fliber:  Op.  at. 
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would  be  to  raise  a  forest  (A  oaks  from  acorns  be- 
tween  seasons. 

To  hold  to  this  belief  argues  the  theory  that  hu- 
man development  can  be  as  precisely  measured  as 
the  time  required  to  produce  certain  crops  under 
normal  conditions  may  be  accurately  determined. 
The  development  of  man  is  neither  uniform  nor  con- 
stant, nor  has  it  progressed  at  the  same  pace  at  all 
periods  in  hb  civilization,  nor  is  it  uninfluenced  by 
the  general  civilization  oi  mankind,  or  the  condi- 
tions under  which  civilization  in  general  advances. 
What  at  one  period  may  have  required  two  hun- 
dred years,  to  bring  the  world  forward  a  single  step, 
may  to-day  be  accomplished  in  a  decade;  for  so 
much  higher  is  the  general  level  of  intelligence,  so 
much  more  responsive  are  men's  minds  to  accept 
progress,  so  much  easier  is  it  to  communicate 
thought,  that  time,  measured  by  the  past,  is  rela- 
tiveonly.  Mere  time,  therefore, — somanymonths 
or  years  or  centuries,  —  means  nothing,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
to  develop  the  American  Nation  is  not  only  unscien- 
tific but  foolish.* 

Fortunately,  we  are  able  in  a  measure  to  demon- 

I  "  One  must  not  oveilook  the  Law  of  Acceleratioa.  Man  probably  datei 
from  the  Tertwry  Period  —  thice  hundred  thouMud  yean.  He  hu  devel- 
oped more  in  the  Uat  three  thouaand  than  in  the  preceding  two  hundred  and 
ninety-aevcn  thousand,  and  more  in  the  Ia«t  three  hundred  than  in  the  pre. 
ceding  three  thousand,  and  in  some  reapecti  more  in  the  last  fifty  than  in  the 
preceding  tvo  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  We 
■ee  more  (Jiange  now  in  ten  yeara  than  ori^nally  in  ten  thousand.  Who  shall 
foretell  the  developments  of  a  generation?"  —  Angell:  Tht  Oreat  lUiuioa,  p> 
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strate  that  the  European  immigrant  is  in  some  re- 
spects physically  affected  by  his  American  surround- 
ings, and  if  rigid  physical  conformation  is  subject  to 
exterior  influence,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  mind  —  more  sensitive  and  plastic  than  the 
body — equally  responds  to  the  pressing  of  environ- 
ment and  association.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  an  investigation  of  the 
physical  changes  in  the  descendants  of  immigrants 
has  been  conducted  by  Professor  Franz  Boas,  ctf 
Columbia  University,  a  foremost  authority  on  an- 
thropology. The  investigation  was  carried  on  in 
New  York  City  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the 
results  to  which  reference  is  made  are  based  en- 
tirely upon  the  measurements  of  Sicilians  and  East 
European  Hebrews.  In  introducing  Professor  Boas's 
report  the  Commission  says:  — 

The  results,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Boas,  are  much 
more  far-reaching  than  was  anticipated.  It  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  indicate  a  discovery  in 
anthropological  science  that  is  fundamental  in  import- 
ance. The  report  seems  to  indicate  that  the  descendant 
(rf  the  European  immigrant  "changes  his  typeeven  in  the 
first  generation  almost  entirely.  Children  bom  even  a 
few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  immigrant  parents  in 
America  develop  in  such  a  way  that  they  differ  in  type, 
essentially,  from  their  foreign-bom  parents.  These  dif- 
ferences seem  to  develop'  during  the  earliest  childhood 
and  persist  throughout  life.  It  seems  that  every  part  of 
the  body  is  influenced  in  this  way,  and  even  the  form  of 
the  head,  which  has  alwa;ys  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
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most  permanent  hereditary  features,  undergoes  consid- 
erable changes. 

"The  importance  of  this  entirely  unexpected  result 
lies  in  the  fact  that  even  those  characteristics  which 
modern  science  has  led  us  to  consider  as  most  stable  are 
subject  to  thorough  changes  under  the  new  environ- 
ment." This  would  indicate  the  conclusion  "that  racial 
physical  characteristics  do  not  survive  under  the  new 
socialandchnuticenvironmentof  America."  Tbeadapt- 
abihty  of  the  various  races  coming  together  on  our 
shores  seems,  if  these  indications  shall  be  fully  borne 
out  in  later  study,  to  be  much  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated.  If  the  American  environment  can  bring 
about  an  assimilation  of  the  head  forms  in  the  first  gen- 
eration, may  it  not  be  that  other  characteristics  may  be 
as  easily  modified,  and  that  there  may  be  a  rapid  as- 
similation of  widely  varying  nationalities  and  races  to 
something  that  may  well  be  called  an  American  type? 

The  Commission  feels  that  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce 
absolutely  upon  this  question.  The  investigation  is  by 
no  means  complete,  and  moreover,  considering  the  im- 
ptHtance  of  the  subject,  it  should  clearly  be  carried  on 
on  a  larger  scale  and  in  different  surroundings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  also  be  checked  up  by 
certain  investigations  made  upon  the  same  races  else- 
where. Without  venturing,  therefore,  to  pronounce  as 
yet  a  definite  judgment,  the  Commission  expresses  its 
confidence  in  the  training  and  ability  of  Professor  Boas 
in  charge  of  the  work,  and  urges  strongly  the  desirability 
of  continuing  this  most  important  investigation  on  an 
extended  scale.^ 

>  ThclmnagntioaCismmiaatia'.CIuatgtiinBodiltfFormtfDeteendaiUt^ 
Imtnignutt,  p.  0. 
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Professor  Boas  sums  up  the  general  results  of  the 
investigation  as  follows:  — ■ 

The  head  form,  which  has  always  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  stable  and  permanent  characteristics  of 
human  races,  undergoes  far-reaching  changes  due  to  the 
transfer  of  the  races  of  Europe  to  American  soil.  The 
East  European  Hebrew,  who  has  a  very  round  head, 
becomes  more  long-headed;  the  South  Italian,  who  in 
Italy  has  an  ezceedin^y  long  head,  becomes  more  short- 
headed;  so  that  both  approach  a  uniform  type  in  this 
country. 

The  head  form  may  conveniently  be  expressed  by  a 
number  indicating  the  transversal  diameter  (or  width  of 
the  head)'in  per  cents  of  the  diameter  measured  from 
forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head  (or  the  length  of  the 
head).  Whenthehead  is  elongated  (that  is,  narrow  when 
seen  from  the  front,  and  long  when  seen  in  profile),  this 
number  will  be  high.  1^  width  of  head  eQ>ressed  in 
per  cents  of  the  length  of  the  head  is  about  78  per  cent 
among  Sicilians  bom  in  Sicily;  it  is  about  84  per  cent 
among  Hebrews  hfon  in  Eastern  Europe;  among  Sicili- 
ans IxHii  in  America  this  number  rises  to  more  than  80 
per  cent,  while  among  East  European  Hebrews  bom  io 
America  it  sinks  to  81  per  cent. 

This  fact  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  ones  discovered 
in  our  investigation,  because  it  shows  that  not  even  those 
characteristics  of  a  race  which  have  proved  to  be  most 
permanent  in  their  old  home  remain  the  same  undn*  our 
surroundings;  and  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that 
when  these  featuresof  the  body  change,  the  whole  bodily 
and  mental  nuU£e-up  of  the  immigrants  may  dbange. 

The  influence  of  American  environment  upon  the 
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descendants  of  immigrants  increases  with  the  time  that 
the  immigrants  have  lived  in  this  country  before  the 
birth  of  their  children. 

We  have  proved  this  statement  by  comparing  thefea- 
'  turesof  individualsof  acertiunracebomabroadibomin 
America  within  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother, 
and  bom  ten  years  or  more  after  the  arrival  of  the 
mother.  At  present  this  investigation  has  been  carried 
throu^  only  for  East  European  Hebrews.  It  appears 
that  the  longer  the  parents  have  been  here  the  greater  is 
the  approach  of  the  descendants  to  the  American  type. 
Ti^  approach  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sicilian  types  becomes 
very  clear  when  we  divide  the  American-bom  descend- 
ants into  those  bom  less  than  tea  years  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  mothers  and  those  bora  ten  years  and  more 
after  the  arrival  of  the  mothers.' 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  the  writer  laid 
stress  on  the  influence  of  environment  in  race  de- 
velopment. Professor  Boas  deems  it  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

According  to  our  knowledge  of  anthropological  condi- 
tions in  the  whole  world  [he  says],  the  forms  of  the  body 
seem  to  be  the  most  stable  characteristic  of  any  given 
race  or  type.  Indications  have  been  found,  however, 
showing  that  under  more  favorable  environment  the 
physical  development  of  a  race  may  improve.  This  was 
shown  by  Gould  and  Baxter  in  their  investigations  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  soldiers  enlisting  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  rebellion.*  .  .  .  No  evidence,  how- 

■  Op.  eit.,  p.1  tllq. 

*  Doctw  Woodi  Hutchinsom  {Saturdag  Etminff  Pod,  November  B.  1909), 
tcleninx  to  Umm  nwuuremaiti,  uyi "  that  the  avenge  hdgbt  d  the  Amer* 
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ever,  has  been  collected  which  would  show  an  actual 
change  in  type  due  to  the  influence  of  environment.  .  .  . 
From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  seemed  all-impor- 
tant to  know  whether  American  environment  had  a 
favorable  or  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  descendants 
of  immigrants. 

The  investigation  has  shown  much  more  than  was  an- 
ticipated. There  are  not  only  decided  changes  in  the  rate 
of  development  by  inmiigrants,  but  there  is  also  a  far- 
reaching  change  in  the  type,  a  change  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  selection  or  mixture,  but  which  can  only  be 
explained  as  due  directly  to  the  inSuence  of  environ- 
ment. This  conclusion  has  been  tested,  and  in  many 
different  ways,  and  seems  to  be  amply  proved.  It  has 
been  stated  before  that,  according  to  all  our  experiences, 
the  bodily  traits  which  have  been  observed  to  imdergo  a 
change  under  American  environment  belong  to  those 
characteristics  of  the  human  body  which  are  considered 
the  most  stable.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  if  these  traits  change  under  the  in- 
fluence of  environment,  presumably  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  human  types  that  come  to  America  re- 
main stable.  The  adaptability  of  the  immigrant  seems 
to  be  very  much  greater  than  we  had  a  right  to  suppose 
before  our  investigations  were  instituted.' 
kmn-bom  (oldkn  exceeded  tliat  at  tbe  foreigD-boni  iddicn  of  Uw  lutioiii 
from  whidi  U»y  were  deacoided  b;  an  inch  and  three  quArten.  Not  atHy 
tliii,  but  further  uulyri«  showed  that  the  greatest  heists,  chnt  eipaiuioni, 
and  weij^tB  in  the  entire  series  were  found  in  the  recruits  from  those  states 
which  were  most  purely  American  in  blood,  in  the  sense  of  having  beat  free 
from  fordgn  admixture  by  immigration  for  at  least  one  hundred  years,  so  that 
most  of  the  people  were  probably  Americans  of  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  gen- 
eration. .  .  .  The  ^rth  of  chest  of  our  native-born  recruits  was  neartf  half 
an  inch  greater  than  tbe  average  of  the  Eurc^Kan-bora." 
>  Op.  oil,  p.  92. 
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Finally  Professor  Boas  says:  — 

If  tbe  material  here  discussed  were  not  derived  from 
pure  sources,  — in  other  words,  if  father  and  mother  were 
not  both  Hebrews  or  both  Sicilians  of  pure  descent,  — 
an  approach  of  the  descendants,  due  to  mixture  with  the 
prevailing  typeof  Americans,  might  explain  the  approach 
in  type  of  tbe  descendants.  We  have,  however,  selected 
only  individuals  of  pure  descent,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  the  occurrence  of  mixtures  in  tbe  group  of 
American-bom. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  in  tbe  oondu- 
rion  that  the  removal  of  the  East  European  Hebrew  to 
America  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  diange  in  type, 
which  does  not  affect  the  young  child  bom  abroad  and 
growing  up  in  American  environment,  but  which  makes 
itself  felt  among  the  children  bom  in  America,  even  a 
short  time  after  tbe  arrival  of  the  parents  in  this  coun- 
try. The  change  of  type  seems  to  be  very  rapid,  but  the 
changes  continue  to  increase;  so  that  the  descendants 
of  immigrants  bom  a  long  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
parents  in  this  coimtry  differ  more  from  their  parents 
than  do  those  bom  a  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
parents  in  the  United  States.' 

Professor  Boas  has  shown  that  cranialfy  the  dif- 
ference between  the  EastEuropean  Hebrew  and  the 
Sicilian  disappears  in  their  American-bom  descend- 
ants and  that  the  tendenigr  is  to  a  common  type. 
Physically  and  facially  there  is  a  distinct  Ameri- 
can type,  although  some  European  observers  deny 

>  Op.  eit.,  p.  SS. 
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this.'  National  instinct,  self-taught,  makes  a  people 
realize  their  own  racial  peculiarities.  Uncle  Sam  of 
cartoon  and  caricature  —  lean,  lithe,  angular,  lan- 
tCTn-jawed,  and  sallow  —  is  the  exaggeration  of  the 
American  type;  all  the  more  striking  when  com- 
pared with  the  typical  caricatxue  of  the  English- 
man —  red-faced,  rotund,  with  limbs  and  body 
shorter  and  better  proportioned  than  the  American. 
It  is  not  the  "mere  outward  marks,  the  style  of 
dress,  the  (oumure,"  that  diflferentiates  the  English- 
man and  the  American;  it  is  that  we  have  two  races 
with  characteristics  so  marked  that  they  are  easily 
distinguished.  The  mind  of  each  is  reflected  in 
his  physical  structiue.  The  build  of  the  American 
proclaims  nervous  activity,  restless  energy,  force 
always  in  motion,  much  of  which  is  dissipated  be- 
cause the  energy  is  not  under  the  control  of  disci- 
pline, —  that  unconscious  mental  discipline  which 
is  the  heritage  of  a  society  long  established,  wh«« 

■  "It  would  be  (aiiUitk  to  expect  the  Yarions  Enrapeui  races  id  America 
to  fuse  pbyncmllr.  lltMeisiiomclitluiigasuiAnimcMi  tTpcandeventf  in 
the  towiu  of  Eiui^ie  it  it  posnble  st  first  ^uwe  to  point  out  wadt  vtd  todb  • 
toarist  «s  «D  AmericmD,  reco^tioD  U  effected  by  meTe  ontmid  mub,  the 
style  ot  dress,  the  toimwr*  or  the  alert  eipresskn  which  soco  diaiacterites 
pet^le  who  klwaji  have  to  'hustle.'  It  must  take  many  generatioiit  befcn 
Americaiu  are  phyaolo^cally  iMcratiated  bom  Eaiapmat  as  mndi  aa.  say, 
the  Prmcfa  are  from  the  Germans.  But  assimilation  of  a  ampler  and  more 
•Dperfidal  nature  has  been  in  progrcas  ever  mc«  the  coantry  was  colonised, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  any  force  sulBciently  strong  to  stop  it  now.  By 
hoedity,  doubtless,  many  traits  ol  Buropeao  cbaractus  may  be  perpetuated 
here;  but  the  force  of  enTirooiDent  ii  oTerpowerin^y  at  work  to  maintain  at  a 
U^  level  the  habits  of  fife  and  Mciy  aims  of  the  newcomer*."  —  Rtpcrt  tm 
Immifntum  tato  Ik*  Vniiti  SlaUt  tf  <*■  HomomM*  R.  C.  Lutdtag.  Sttamd 
Sstntery  la  Hit  Mojtt^'t  Kmbrntt)  irf  WaMitgbm.  p.  W. 
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tradition  and  form  and  precedent  check,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  enterprise,  and  discourage  innovation. 
The  En^ishman  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  more 
phlegmatic  than  the  American,  which  means  that 
he  has  himself  under  better  control,  the  resiilt  of 
that  discipline  to  which  reference  has  been  made; 
in  his  manner  and  speech  and  methods  he  is  delib- 
erate, which  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  bis  is  a 
slower  mind, — although  that  is  the  common  belirf 
of  Americans, — but  is  the  effect  of  requiring  time 
for  consideration  before  action,  of  the  long  prac- 
ticed habit  of  rejecting  the  new  simply  because  it  is 
new,  and  being  compelled,  often  against  his  own  will, 
to  accept  what  progress  finally  forces  upon  him. 

The  popular  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  "foreigner," 
that  is,  the  non-English-speaking  person,  is  in  a  ma- 
jority in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  annual  ac- 
oessicms  of  non-English-speaking  immigrants  weaken 
the  vitality,  the  character,  and  the  institutions  of 
America.  Statistics,  however,  show  the  fallacy  of 
this  belief.  The  Twelfth  Census  returned  a  total 
population  of  76,303,887,  of  whom  65,843,302  were 
native-bom,  and  10,460,085  foreign-bom.^  The  de- 
signation "  native  parentage,"  as  used  by  the  Census 
Office,  comprehends  all  persons  having  both  parents 
native-bom,  one  parent  native-born,  and  one  parent 
unknown,  or  both  parents  unknown,  while  "foreign 
parentage"  comprehends  all  persons  having  one  or 
both  parents  foreign-bom.  Of  the  1,282,288  whites 

>  Tm^lhC»tuutrftktUii»l*d  Statu.  \im.viA.n,pvtu,iai>le»i  and  u. 
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enumerated  at  the  last  census,  tea  years  of  age  and 
over,  unable  to  speak  English,  65,008  were  native- 
bom  of  foreign  parents,  and  the  remainder,  1,217, 
280,  Vi€!K  foreign-bom,^  showing  again  how  quickly 
the  foreigner  becomes  Americanized  through  the 
influence  of  language.  We  know  further,  through 
careful  investigation,  that  the  26,000  men  who  in 
1640  constituted  the  population  of  New  England 
have  in  this  day  multiplied  to  15,000,000,  so  that 
about  a  sixth  of  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States  can  trace  its  descent  back  in  an  un- 
broken line  to  the  men  who  first  planted  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking New  World.'  But  the  greatest  force 
operating  to  merge  nationalities  and  to  make  of  the 
alien  an  American  is  the  necessity,  quickly  learned 
by  the  alien,  that,  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  the  new 
country,  —  and  it  is  the  hope  of  success  under  new 
conditions  which  has  always  been  the  incentive  to 
emigration,  —  he  must  speak  the  language  o!  the 
country,  cast  off  his  customs  and  habits,  and  be- 
coine  in  all  things  an  American.  "It  is  the  English 
language  which  in  the  United  States  has  welded  into 
one  nation  the  motley  crowd  of  immigrants  landing 
from  so  many  countries  and  professing  so  many  re- 
ligions. "  * 

"The  closing  of  New  York's  solitary  German 
theatre,"  the  New  York  Sun  recently  commented,* 
"calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  <^  the  largest 

■  rtw(MC«)uu<)/tla[7MtNf8bi(M,  1900,Tal.n.putii,p.exniL 

*  FUke:  Beguadngi  <f  Nmo  En^tmd,  p.  143. 

'  Encjfdopadia  SrAonnMU,  to).  Tin,  p.  AM.  *  M^  lA,  IBM. 
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German  cities  in  the  world  has  ceased  to  possess 
many  features  once  thought  indispensable  to  the 
colonies  of  expatriates  from  the  fatherland.  It  is 
now  uncertain  that  there  will  be  a  Gierman  theatre 
of  a  serious  character  here  in  the  future,  and  prac- 
tically only  one  characteristically  German  restaur- 
ant makes  any  claim  for  the  patronage  liberally  di- 
vided among  the  numerous  eating-places  described 
as  French.  Thus,  in  spite  of  its  large  German  pop- 
ulation. New  York  will  soon  show  few  of  the  su- 
perficial evidences  of  its  ri^t  to  rank  among  the 
largest  of  the  German  cities." 

Explaining  that  New  York's  Teutonic  colony 
"is  not  composed  of  recent  arrivals  who  are  con- 
stantly seeking  reminders  of  the  home  they  left  be- 
hind them,  whether  in  the  playhouse  or  in  their 
way  of  life,"  the  Sun  continues;  "It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  German  theatre  could  rely  on  only  two 
classes  for  its  support.  These  were  the  Germans 
who  had  been  here  too  short  a  time  to  leam  the  lan- 
guage and  those  who  were  too  far  advanced  in  years 
when  they  arrived  ever  to  hope  to  acquire  it.  There 
were  other  elements  in  the  audiences,  however,  for  it 
has  become  an  established  fact  that  German  plays 
were  never  profitable  unless  there,  was  something 
in  them  to  attract  the  interest  of  American  theatre- 
goers. Even  the  two  divisions  of  the  German  public 
on  which  the  theatre  could  formerly  depend  seem 
to  have  passed  away.  The  olda*  Germans  have 
ceased  to  go  to  the  theatre,  while  the  yotmger  have 
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learned  English  well  enough  to  find  pleasure  only 

in  the  American  playhouses." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  world  has  been 
amused  by  the  rival  claims  of  Doctor  Cook  and 
Commander  Peary  to  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
first  at  the  North  Pole.  Doctor  Cook's  father  was  a 
German,  who  anglicized  his  name  by  translating - 
it,  which  is  always  the  first  step  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  alien  into  the  American.  Will  it  be  as- 
serted that  because  Doctor  Cook's  father  was  a 
German,  Doctor  Cook,  bom  in  America,  is  not  an 
American,  or  that  the  accident  of  descent  out- 
weighs the  facts  of  education,  association,  environ- 
ment, companionship,  language,  and  political  teach- 
ing? If  Doctor  Cook  is  not  an  American,  what  in 
the  name  of  ethnology  is  he?  If  Doctor  Cook  is  not 
an  American  because  his  father  was  a  German,  is 
the  son  of  an  English  duke  any  the  less  an  English- 
man because  his  mother  is  an  American?  Are  Doc- 
tor Cook's  childrai,  bom  in  America,  educated  in 
America,  speaking  the  English  of  America,  to  be 
accounted  Germans  because  their  grandfather  was 
a  German,  or  shall  their  father's  birth  and  their  own 
birth  and  training  and  environment  be  accounted 
of  less  weight  in  the  formation  of  national  charac- 
ter than  the  strain  of  blood  derived  from  a  man 
whom  they  never  knew  and  who  could  have  influ- 
enced them  only  indirectly?  No  one  will  question 
the  Americanism  of  Doctor  Cook's  children;  thus 
we  see,  in  this  specific  instance,  which  is  typical  of 
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ft  process  continually  at  work,  that  in  the  life  of  one 
man  the  Gennan  element  has  been  obliterated  by 
American  nationality. 

Equally  significant  is  this  telegram^  which  was  in- 
conspicuously printed  in  the  American  newspapers 
and  excited  no  conuuent  —  so  much  is  it  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  in  America  ultimately  all  na- 
tions must  speak,  and  thinks  in  English:  — 

Newabk,  N.  J.,  May  8.  —  Despite  strong  opposition, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  older  members,  the  AQantic 
conference  of  the  Giennan  Evangelical  churches  in  ses- 
sion here  to-day  decided  to  allow  the  use  of  English  in 
the  service  and  business  meetings  of  the  chmt^es.  The 
opposition  maintained  that  the  use  of  English  would  de- 
prive the  churches  of  their  distinctive  character.  The 
younger  members  declared,  however,  that  it  was  almost 
imi>ossible  to  reach  American  children  of  German  par- 
entage, because  of  their  not  speaking  Glerman. 

The  resolution  adopted  provides  that  English  may  be 
used  when  it  is  demanded  by  a  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion, provided  the  pastor  and  elder  of  the  district  ap- 
prove and  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  next  conference.* 

In  the  New  York  Sun,  of  March  11, 1910,  a  cor- 
respondent, writing  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
tells  of  the  suspension  of  Der  VoUcsfreund  und  Beo- 
bachter,  up  to  that  time  the  only  surviving  German 
newspaper  in  Lancaster,  which  had  an  existence  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  two  years.  *'For  more  than 
one  hundred  years,"  he  writes,  "Lancaster  has  had 

I  WMhington  Star.  May  9, 1909. 
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her  German  newspaper  actively  competing  with 
the  English.  For  a  number  of  years  the  community 
ably  supported  a  German  daily.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  there  are  not  now  sufficient  readers  of  Ger- 
man to  support  evenaweekly.  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
is  still  spoken  in  the  northern  parts  of  Lancaster 
County,  but  comparatively  few  of  the  population 
can  read  German;  and  while  they  may  converse  in 
the  German  dialect,  having  been  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  they  read  English  newspapers. 
Journalism  in  English  has  now  completely  crowded 
out  the  German  here."  Ceaselessly  this  irresistible 
force  of  amalgamation  and  assimilation  is  at  work. 
The  schools,  the  newspapers,  "the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica"— vague,  intangible,  but  very  concrete  ^en- 
compass the  foreigner  to  draw  him  under  its  influ- 
ence and  to  make  him  what  he  desires  to  be  —  an 
American. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  first  volume  that  the  be- 
lief long  held  in  the  intellectual  and  physical  vigor 
of  an  unmixed  strain  has  now  been  scientifically 
proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  to-day  no  unmixed  races,  —  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  as  much  of 
a  pxizzle  ethnologically  as  they  are  in  nearly  every- 
thing else,  —  and  the  great  races,  those  that  have 
dominated  the  world,  have  in  their  veins  the  blood 
of  many  peoples.' 

'  "lliefeMvfewiiiiniixedlBiigiiagcsiD tlieirorld,utheTeu«fewui»iiixed 
ncei;  but  tlie  one  mixture  doe*  not  ftt  all  determiDe  the  other,  or  meMure  it. 
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Luther  Burbank,  perhaps  the  world's  foremost 
scientific  plant  breeder,  in  a  magazine  article  writ- 
ten a  few  years  ago,  says:  — 

In  the  course  of  many  yeax3  of  investigation  into  the 
plant  life  of  the  world,  creating  new  forms,  modifying 
old  ones,  adapting  others  to  new  conditions,  and  blending 
still  others,  I  have  constantly  been  impressed  with  the 
similarity  between  the  organization  and  the  development 
of  plant  and  human  life.  While  I  have  never  lost  sight 
of  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  all  that 
it  implies  as  an  explanation  of  the  development  and 
progress  of  plant  life,  I  have  come  to  find  in  the  crossing 
of  species  and  in  selection,  wisely  directed,  a  great  and 
powerful  instrument  for  the  transformation  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  along  lines  that  lead  constantly  upward. 
The  crossing  of  species  is  to  me  paramount.  Upon  it, 
wisely  directed  and  accompanied  by  a  rigid  selection  of 
the  best  and  as  rigid  an  exclusion  of  the  poorest,  rests 
the  hope  of  all  progress.  The  mere  crossing  of  species, 
unaccompanied  by  selection,  wise  supervision,  intelli- 
gent care,  and  the  utmost  patience,  is  not  unlikely  to 
result  in  marked  good,  and  may  result  in  vast  harm. 
Unorganized  effort  is  often  most  vidous  in  its  tendencies,* 

Mr.  Burbank  notes  that  in  the  year  1904,  752,- 
864  immigrants  came  into  the  United  States,  as- 
signed to  more  than  fifty  distinct  nationalities. 

Hie  Bngliah  w  k  vei;  itrikiDg  proof  of  this;  the  preponderating  French-Lstiii 
ekment  in  our  TocabulMy  gets  ita  mott  familiu  satl  indiapensable  port  from 
the  Nonnuu,  &  Gemuuik  race,  who  got  it  from  tlie  French,  a  Celtic  race,  who 
got  it  from  the  Italiam,  among  whom  the  I^tin-Bpeaking  community  were  at 
flnt  a  very  iniignifieaot  elauent,  numerically."  —  Whitney:  The  Life  and 
Ormdh  of  Languojft,  p.  9. 
1  The  Cetituty  Magmine,  New  Yo^  May,  190S. 
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Some  of  these  immigrants  [he  says]  will  mate  with  oth- 
ers of  their  own  class,  notably  the  Jews,  thus  not  mark- 
edly fhftnging  the  current;  many  will  unite  with  others 
of  aUied  speech;  still  others  marry  into  races  wholly 
difFer^it  from  their  own,  while  a  far  smaller  number  will 
perhaps  find  union  with  what  we  may  call  native  stock. 

But  wait  until  two  decades  have  passed,  until  there 
are  children  of  age  to  wed,  and  then  see,  under  the 
changed  conditions,  how  widespread  wiU  be  the  ming- 
ling. So  for  many  years  the  foreign  nations  have  been 
pouring  into  this  country  and  taking  their  part  in  the 
vast  blending.  .  .  .  In  my  work  with  plants  and  flowers 
I  introduce  color  here,  shape  there,  size  or  p^fume,  ac- 
cording to  the  product  desired.  In  such  processes  the 
teachings  of  Nature  are  followed.  Its  great  forces  only 
are  employed.  Ail  that  has  been  done  for  plants  and 
flowers  by  crossing.  Nature  has  already  accomplished 
for  the  American  people.  By  the  crossings  of  types, 
strength  has  in  one  instance  been  secured;  in  another, 
intellectufdity;  in  still  another,  moral  force.  Nature 
alone  could  do  thb.  The  work  of  man's  head  and  hands 
has  not  yet  been  summoned  to  prescribe  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  race.  So  far  a  preconceived  and  mapped-out 
crossing  of  bloods  finds  no  place  in  the  making  of  peo- 
ples and  nations.  But  when  Nature  has  already  done  its 
duty,  and  the  crossing  leaves  a  product  which  in  the 
rough  displays  the  best  human  attributes,  aU  that  is  left 
to  be  done  falls  to  selective  environment. 

Mr.  Burbank  closes  an  extremely  suggestive  and 
instructive  article  in  these  pertinent  words:  — 

Whenever  you  have  a  nation  is  which  there  is  no  varia- 
tion, there  is  comparatively  little  insanity  or  oime,  or 
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exited  morality  or  genius.  Mete  in  America,  where  the 
variation  is  greatest,  statistics  show  a  greater  percentage 
of  all  these  variations. 

As  time  goes  on  its  endless  and  ceaseless  course,  en- 
vironment must  crystallize  the  American  Nation;  its 
varying  elements  will  become  unified,  and  the  weeding- 
out  process  will,  by  the  means  indicated  in  this  paper, 
by  selection  and  environmental  influences,  leave  the 
finest  human  product  ever  known.  The  transc^idait 
quahties  which  are  placed  in  plants  will  have  their  analo- 
gies in  the  noble  composite,  the  American  of  the  future. 

This  is  the  dictum  of  the  scientist.  Heie  is  proof 
offered  by  the  practical  observer,  and  there  is  no- 
thing more  practical  in  America  than  its  news- 
papers:— 

Two  years  ago  in  Pall  River,  Pawtucket,  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  and  other  smaller  maQufacturing  centres,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  it  was  a 
sight  to  watch  the  crowds,  —  not  a  few,  but  hundreds, 
in  their  native  dress,  representing  about  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  Very  little  of  the  conversation  was  under- 
stood by  the  American  mixing  in  the  crowd.  To-day  the 
foreigner  in  native  dress  is  comparatively  a  rare  sight,  as 
they  are  so  much  Americanized  by  contact  with  native 
help  in  the  mills,  by  the  instruction  and  advice  of  their 
overseers  and  second-hands,  that  they  are  good  spenders 
for  American  clothing,  and  each  year  finds  them  living  in 
better  style  and  in  better  localities,  and  many  are  already 
property  owners,  which  means  they  have  come  to  sti^.* 

>  Quoted  by  Uie  Springfidd.  HauacIiiuettB,  Repailieim,AilgiM  IS,  1009, 
tram  Uw  AmmaoM  Wcct  md  CoUom  Rtforltr. 
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The  writer  of  this  article  notes  that  at  first  it 
was  difficult  to  teach  these  foreigners.  "They  could 
be  told  nothing,  as  our  language  was  entirely  un- 
known, so  that  their  early  training  was  largely 
through  motions  and  personal  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  department  heads.  But  they  came 
here  to  get  money,  and  were  reasonably  willing  and 
quick  to  learn,  and  to-day  the  growing  mill  popu- 
lation is  of  these  people  and  their  offspring,  who  will 
prove  a  fine  class  of  help  within  a  few  years,  as  they 
reach  the  necessary  age." 

Only  a  person  hopelessly  blind  or  willfully  preju- 
diced could  deny  the  self-evident  truth  of  the 
Americanization  and  nationalization  of  the  immi- 
grant. 

Mr.  Bryce,  with  his  penetrating  insight  into 
American  sociology,  was  impressed  with  the  uni- 
formity of  American  life,'  this  uniformity  seeming 
to  him  to  be  almost  monotonous  in  its  reproduction 
of  a  fixed  type,  so  little  did  he  find  Americans  of 
East  or  West  to  differ  from  one  another,  so  well  es- 
tablished are  the  characteristics  of  the  American, 
with  such  fidelity  are  the  habits  and  customs  in  one 
part  of  the  country  reproduced  in  another.  Could 
there  be  any  stronger  testimony  that  there  exists 
an  American  Nation,  that  the  people  are  as  one  in 
all  the  essential  things  that  go  to  make  a  Nation? 
If  there  were  men  of  diverse  race  and  nationalities 
living  under  a  common  political  system  which  had 

>  Bryet:  Th»  Amariean  CommommoU,  vol.  n,  AMp.  cm,  jMMte. 
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no  power  to  weld  them  nationally,  instead  of  uni- 
formity so  striking  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  acute 
observer,  diversity  would  be  the  most  salient  char- 
acteristic. Mr.  Bryce  would  have  been  as  much  im- 
pressed by  their  dissimilarity  as  he  must  have  been 
by  the  difference  between  Englishmen  and  French- 
men when  for  the  first  time  he  crossed  the  twenty 
miles  of  open  water  that  separates  England  from 
France.  But  in  America,  although  three  thousand 
miles  had  to  be  spanned  between  East  and  West,  he 
found  a  people  who  in  their  essential  characteristics 
were  in  all  things  the  same,  whose  civilization  had 
absorbed  into  itself  that  of  the  foreigner  instead  <rf 
having  been  modified  by  foreign  influence. 

A  constant  effort  is  made  to  have  it  appear  that 
the  civilization  of  America  is  like  unto  a  desert,  the 
sands  of  which  are  the  foreign  element,  with  here 
and  there  an  oasis,  which  is  the  "  native  "  or  "  Ameri- 
can" element;  and  that  the  oasis  is  continually  in 
danger  of  being  engulfed  by  the  ever-increasing 
sand.  It  would,  I  think,  be  more  correct  if  the  simile 
were  reversed.  In  some  of  the  Western  states  there 
are  great  stretches  of  desert  land,  valueless  and  in- 
capable of  supporting  life,  an  alien  and  rebellious 
dement  in  a  land  of  peculiar  bounty.  This  may  be 
likened,  although  the  comparison  is  extreme,  to  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant.  These  worthless  arid 
lands  are  brought  under  control  and  become  pro- 
ductive by  artificial  irrigation,  and  the  desert,  now 
made  tractable,  takes  on  the  character  of  the  land 
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in  more  favored  regions  and  performs  its  useful  part 
in  the  American  economy.  The  bringing  under  cul- 
tivation of  the  desert  is  analogous  to  the  physical 
process  that  is  constantly  in  progress  in  the  men- 
tal and  racial  assimilation  of  the  immigrant.  The 
desert  does  not  encroach  on  the  farm  or  the  city; 
the  farm  and  the  city  are  projected  into  the  desert; 
daily  there  is  less  desert  and  more  farms.  Similarly 
we  do  not  see  the  alien  submerging  the  American 
or  pulling  down  his  civilization.  He  is  the  desert 
to  be  reclaimed,  and  he  is  reclaimed.  In  a  few  years 
the  desert  has  lost  all  traces  of  its  origin  and  makes 
excellent  farming-land,  frequently  better  than  ai^ 
other,  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  arid 
lands  that  they  need  only  water  to  yield  phenome- 
nally. So  with  the  human  desert,  the  alien.  Ali^i 
he  was,  but  fertihzed  by  the  influences  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  bis  character  has  been  changed; 
he  has  become  as  much  assimilated  with  America 
as  the  once  desert  land  has  been  transformed  and 
incorporated  into  the  productive  land  of  the  nation. 
As  far  back  as  1782,  St.  John  Cr^vecoeur.  a  land 
cultivator  in  New  York,  and  later  French  consul  in 
New  York  City,  observed  the  phenomenon  never 
absent  in  America  of  the  melting  process  of  race. 
Remarking  that  the  Americans  are  a  "  mixture  of 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  French,  Dutch,  Germans, 
and  Swedes,"  he  thus  ^[plains  the  welding  of  these 
diverse  nationalities  into  the  American:  "He  is 
either  an  European,  or  the  descendant  tA  an  Euro- 
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pean,  hence  that  strange  mixture  of  blood,  which 
you  will  find  in  no  other  country.  I  could  point  out 
to  you  a  family  whose  grandfather  was  an  English- 
man, whose  wife  was  Dutch,  whose  son  married  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  whose  present  four  sons  have 
now  four  wives  of  different  nations.  He  is  an  Amer- 
ican, who,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  ancient  pre- 
judices and  manners,  receives  new  ones  from  the 
new  mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the  new  govern- 
ment he  obeys,  and  the  new  rank  he  holds.  He  be- 
comes an  American  by  being  received  in  the  broad 
lap  of  our  great  Alma  Mater.  Here  individuals  of 
all  races  are  melted  into  a  new  race  of  men,  whose 
labors  and  posterity  will  one  day  cause  great  changes 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Americans  were  once  scat- 
tered all  over  Europe;  here  they  are  incorporated 
into  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  population  which 
has  ever  appeared,  and  which  will  hereafter  become 
distinct  by  the  power  of  the  different  climates  they 
inhabit."' 

From  1782  to  1909  is  a  far  cry,  as  far  as  from  St. 
John  Cr^vecoeur  to  the  anonymous  editorial  writer 
of  the  daily  newspaper.  The  Frenchman  was  able 
to  see  what  would  happen,  the  American  has  seen 
the  prediction  verified.  Discussing  the  "Effects  of 
Immigration"  the  Washington  Post  says:*  — 

That  each  race  brings  its  mfluence  is  not  to  be  denied, 
bnt  it  would  seem  that  the  genius  of  the  nation  proves 

*  Citytcavx:  Lettertfiom  an  Aaurieat  Farmtr,  p.  48  «<  ttq. 
1  Augiut  S9,  IMM; 
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too  powerful.  The  newcomers  appai^itly  imbibe  a  new 
spirit  and  the  old  customs  and  prejudices  insensibly 
melt  away.  \^^thiIl  three  generations,  or  even  less,  the 
controlling  stamp  of  a  foreign  ancestry,  dominant  for 
ages,  has  been  known  to  disappear.  English,  German, 
and  French  forget  their  antipathies.  They  commingle 
and  intennarry,  and  soon  there  is  posterity  that  is  none 
of  these,  but  altogether  American. 

Even  among  the  nationalities  that  keep  the  blood  unal- 
tered, the  character  of  the  sodal  life  and  the  trend  of 
thought  are  soon  affected.  The  Jews  may  be  cited  as  an 
instance.  Uninfluenced  for  centmies  by  contact  with 
the  people  of  other  countries,  they  have  not  so  well  with- 
stood the  breadth  of  the  Amedcan  spirit  and  its  modify- 
ing effects,  and  the  old  orthodox  gen^ation,  strict  in  its 
observances,  stands  aghast  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  new  generation  ad<^ts  the  free  manners  of  the  coim- 
try,  ignoring  those  exclusive  barriers  which  the  race  itself 
has  set. 

Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  stem  this  tide  of  immi- 
gration, who  would  be  the  "Americans"  to  lead  in  the 
movement?  It  could  not  be  other  than  amusing  to  trace 
their  ancestry.  Whatever  their  origin,  all  would  be  alike 
in  their  patriotism. 

Mr.  Burbank  has  said  that  man  is  not  able  to 
prescribe  for  the  development  of  a  race.  This  is  true, 
but  man  can  indicate  the  path  along  which  that  de- 
velopment will  lie.  Let  us  see  what  man  has  done 
in  America  to  prevent  a  reversion  to  original  types, 
to  secure  the  stability  of  the  new  type,  and  to  make 
an  American  Nation. 
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CHAPTER  xn 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

A  MONUMENTAL  episode  in  the  world's  history  — 
the  American  Constitution.  Never  was  there  any- 
thing like  it  except  when  the  lawgivra  delivered  to 
his  people  the  Ten  Commandments,  which,  like  the 
American  Constitution,  was  not  only  a  code  of  civil 
law  but  a  moral  code;  the  precepts  of  life  for  a  na- 
tion; its  material  as  well  as  spiritual  guidance.  The 
American  Constitution  changed  the  whole  thought 
of  mankind;  it  affected  all  the  world;  it  introduced 
a  new  system  of  political  philosophy;  it  gave  to 
man,  the  individual,  a  dignity  he  had  not  before  pos- 
sessed; it  re-created  the  relations  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  society; "  humanity  stands  forth  in  more 
grandeur  and  power.  "^ 

Excessive  and  extravagant  praise  this,  it  may 
be  said,  and  yet  a  philosophical  examination  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  results  that  have  flowed 
from  it  will  sustain  this  view.  The  history  of  man- 
kind is  a  struggle  for  liberty  and  equality.  From 
the  time  that  there  were  men  to  teach  and  to  preach, 

*  "In  Amerieti  the  leading  principle  of  coutitationBl  Hber^  bH  bom  the 
fint  been,  th&t  the  forereigiitf  repoeed  in  the  people."  —  Cooley;  Otnmid 
PrituijlM  (f  CoiuHMional  Lav.  p.  S3. 
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they  taught  hba-ty  and  proclaimed  equality,  but 
neither  liberty  nor  equality  wasted  as  we  to^y 
know  them  until  liberty  and  equality  were  written 
into  the  American  G^nstitution,  there  to  renuun 
and  to  be  a  beacon  light  to  all  the  world. 

Other  constitutions  have  grown  slowly;  this  was 
bom  with  full  stature.  Other  constitutions  have 
been  the  concrete  history  of  a  people  who  painfully 
and  after  many  sacrifices  won  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  justice.  This  was  the  voluntary  sur- 
render by  an  entire  people  at  the  birth  of  nation- 
ality of  certain  so-called  "rights"  and  the  legal 
recognition  of  "rights"  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
the  individual.  Never  before  had  the  universal 
equality  of  man  been  established  by  law.  In  the 
democracies  of  the  past  there  were  always  class  dis- 
tinctions, caste  became  established,  society  either 
fell  into  or  created  for  itself  orders;  the  gulf  between 
patrician  and  plebeian,  between  freeman  and  slave, 
between  knight  and  vassal,  was  too  wide  to  be 
crossed ;  and  the  world  believed  that  in  the  perpetu- 
ation of  class  distinction  was  to  be  found  the  salva- 
tion of  society.  A  few  pages  of  manuscript  brought 
social  chaos,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  past; 
the  foundations  of  society  were  leveled  and  on  their 
ruins  was  imposed  a  new  structure.'  Before  that 
blast  walls  buttressed  for  centuries  in  the  customs 

*  "  Democnc^  had  proiluecd  >  force  ■gaiiMt  wfakh  the  otd  lyitem*  coold 
notstand.  It  nuhed  fcwmrd  witb  &  (crrcr,  ui  energy,  and  a  wild  faith  lAid 
nothing  coold  remit."  —  Lodge:  TheSlorjitflhtBtfoltitiim,p,SSi, 
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and  habits  of  man,  which  had  resisted  all  assaults, 
went  down.^ 

The  world  was  now  to  see  the  experiment,  not  of 
classes,  but  of  one  class;  not  one  man  legally  above 
another,  but  each  man  the  legal  equal  of  all  others; 
not  one  man  endowed  with  superior  rights,  but  all 
men  enjoying  the  same  rights;  not  one  man  elevated 
above  his  kind,  but  all  men  on  the  same  plane.* 

There  was  something  mystic  in  this,  something 
that  to  the  ordinary  mind  seemed  the  work  of  a 
power  greater  than  the  finite  intelligence  of  man. 
The  elements  of  a  constitution  "which  excite  the 
most  easy  reverence,"  Bagehot  says,  "will  be  the 
theairical  elements  —  those  which  appeal  to  the 
senses,  which  claim  to  be  embodiments  of  the  great- 
est human  ideas,  which  boast  in  some  cases  of  far 
more  than  human  origin."'  The  glamour  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  —  which  of  course  has 
no  legal  force  and  is  simply  a  declaration,  but  which 
popularly  is  regarded  as  a  preface  to  and  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  —  and  the  preamble  to  the  lat- 
ter, wherein  it  is  recited  that  one  of  its  objects  is  to 
**  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and 

1  "Hie  kdvent  td  demociacy  Bhattered  tbe  old  fnniewoil  of  political  ao- 
cietf.  Hie  hienrchy  al  clantti  u>d  tbeir  inlenwt  cohediw  wm  dettroycd,  uid 
tbe  tiaW'hoaored  aocul  tia  wbkJi  bound  the  indiTidiul  to  the  commutiitf 
wa«  aeveicd."  —  OBtiogonki:  DmHorraeg  and  Iks  Orgmdiatum  (/  Politieal 
PartUt,  vd.  i,  p.  3. 

*  "In  our  dayi  it  ii  hud  to  beliere  that  dnring  the  monarchkal  rtginu  Id 
I^snce,  there  wai  definitely  eataUiabed  the  maxim  that 'theri^t  to  labour  ia 
a  royal  right  wbidi  the  prince  may  Bell  and  mbjectamuit  buy.'"  —  Spencer: 
Th  PHndflM  ef  Soeklon<  ^-  ti>  P>  4(8. 

'  Bagehot:  Tki  £(vImA  Coiutibitwn,  p.  W. 
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our  Posterity,"  have  always  seemed  to  the  Ameri- 
can to  endow  him  with  a  special  grace  not  vouch- 
safed to  other  people.^  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  im- 
agination does  not  play  a  part  in  the  formation  of 
national  character.  When  we  say  that  no  English- 
man has  read  Magna  Ckarta,  we  indulge  in  little 
exaggeration,  yet  the  En^ishman  knows  what 
Magna  Charta  means  and  feels  his  sense  of  security; 
Magna  Ckarta  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  are  real 
things  to  him,  although  he  would  be  haid-pushed 
to  explain  them  with  legal  accuracy.  In  the  same 
way  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution make  their  appeal  to  the  American,  whose 
imagination  is  stirred  by  the  thought  that  they  have 
given  him  his  birthright,  that  they  invest  him  with 
liberty  and  equahty;  he  is  fired  with  the  belief  that 
he  has  something  not  possessed  by  other  people.* 
The  legal  and  poUtical  aspects  of  the  Constitution 
have  been  much  written  about,  and  they  do  not 
properly  belong  in  a  work  of  this  character;  but  it 
is  the  moral  and  psychological  influences  of  the 
Constitution,  those  influences  that  have  had  so 
much  to  do  in  forming  the  American  character  and 

>  "Tbe  Declustioo  of  lodepaideDce  ia  •  kind  of  wtx  •ong;  it  ii  •  ttttdj 
(uid  poMioDBte  chant  of  huDun  tT««dom:  it  ii  s  proM  lyric  of  dvil  Bod  Diilitair 
beroiim."  —  Tk»  lAitrary  Hitbtry  of  Iht  Angriaat  Rnolufton,  vol.  l  p.  SSI. 

'  "Our  eoimtt7  i«  gtill  figured  in  Uie  inugiiiatiao  trf  it*  citiMOi  ta  tlw  L«nd 
of  Proniae.  Thej'  atiU  believe  that  lomehow  and  sometime  something  better 
will  happen  to  good  Amerioiu  than  luu  happened  to  men  in  any  other  coun- 
try; and  thti  belief,  vague,  innocent,  and  uninfixmed  though  it  be.  i>  the  ei- 
prenioa  at  an  easeutial  conatituent  in  our  Datiooal  ideal."  —  Croly:  TA* 
Pnmite  qf  Anuriean  Life,  p.  S. 
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giving  to  the  American  qualities  that  set  him  as  a 
man  apart  from  other  men,  that  have  been  less  con- 
sidered by  writers,  and  to  me  seem,  in  a  sense,  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  code.  The  thought  again  forces  itself 
on  my  mind  that  the  only  instance  in  the  world's 
history  comparable  to  the  work  of  that  assembly  in 
Philadelphia  were  the  tables  of  stone  that  Moses 
brought  with  him  from  the  mount;  both  were  po- 
litical as  well  as  moral  codes;  both  have  governed 
the  lives  of  a  people;  both  were  a  warning  and  a 
promise;  both  made  that  appeal  to  imagination 
without  which  a  commandment  or  a  code  may  be  a 
rule  of  conduct  but  can  never  arouse  the  emotions. 

One  other  observation  is  pertinent.  The  message 
delivered  to  the  lawgiver  on  Horeb  was  graven  on 
stone,  symbolical  that  it  was  tq  be  as  enduring  as 
the  everlasting  hills  whence  the  stone  was  hewed.  The 
men  who  wrote  their  message  on  parchment  had  the 
superb  confidence  of  genius  that  they  labored  not 
for  men  but  for  mankind,  that  their  work  was  not 
for  the  moment  but  would  triumphantly  defy  time. 
Rutledge  expressed  the  feeling  that  so  filled  the 
convention  when  he  said:  "As we  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  great  empire,  we  ought  to  take  a 
permanent  view  of  the  subject  and  not  look  at  the 
present  moment  only."* 

While  undoubtedly  the  American  Constitution 
has  made  its  appeal  to  the  American  and  left  its  pro- 

>  Doeummbtry  BUIorjf  cf  Ih*  CotUtibOion,  vol.  m,  p.  HI. 
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found  influence  upon  him,  it  has,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, been  an  unconscious  influence,  in  the  same 
way  that  men  without  conscious  deliberation  are 
swayed  by  their  religion  or  controlled  by  their  in- 
herited prejudices;  and  the  force  of  tradition,  the 
bias  and  tendencies  that  are  bom  in  men,  as  a  rule, 
exercise  their  dominating  influence.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  find  how  very  little  real 
knowledge  the  Americans  have  of  their  Constitu- 
tion, although  it  is  on  their  lips  as  frequently  as  the 
names  of  the  saints  are  on  those  of  good  Catholics. 
Boys  and  girls  usually  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  the 
great  charter,  some  of  them  confusing  it  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which  they  believe 
it  is  a  part;  while  with  the  exception  of  a  few  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  public  men  are  not  much  better 
informed. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion it  had  been  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  con- 
ceive that  organized  society  could  exist  without  the 
recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being  shaping  the  desti- 
nies of  the  state,  which  involved  its  corollary,  the 
worship  of  God  according  to  the  prescribed  formu- 
las of  temporal  authority;  in  a  word,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  religion.  The  makers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  could  find  no  place  in  it  for  God. 
Thus  the  Constitution  did  that  which  had  never 
been  done  before  —  it  elevated  man  and  deposed 
God;  it  set  man  above  God,  some  of  its  mties  have 
charged. 
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To  read  any  expositor  or  historian  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  quickly  to  have  it  made  apparent  that  the 
Constitution  was  a  compromise,  a  political  compro- 
mise; it  was  a  compromise  between  big  states  and 
little  states,  between  North  and  South,  between 
men  of  opposing  views;  it  was  a  critical  moment, 
and  the  danger  that  threatened  could  only  be 
averted  by  concessions.  I  have  not,  however,  been 
able  to  find  any  writer  who  has  explained  the  reli- 
gious compromise,  for  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  that  it  was  no  accident  by  which  God  was  left 
out  of  the  Constitution.  There  was  substantial  rea- 
son. Either  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
were  irreligious,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  — 
and  we  need  waste  no  time  in  overturning  that  man 
of  straw,  — or  they  were  of  such  extraordinaiy  tol- 
erance and  liberality  of  view  and  endowed  with  such 
prescience  that  they  were  willing  to  deny  their  own 
principles  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  the  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review  before  the  University  of  Kansas 
the  simple  explanation  is  found  in  the  word  Toler- 
ance. In  the  discussions  over  the  Constitution 
there  was  never  for  an  instant,  he  says,  the  spectre 
of  religious  bigotry.  "  A  new  force  had  arisen.  A 
new  king  was  bom.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion signalized  the  crowning  of  Tolerance.  If  to- 
morrow this  Nation  should  be  obliterated,  if  the 
earth  itself  should  be  destroyed,  the  greatest  glory 
of  any  people  would  be  left  in  these  imperishable 
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words:  'Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  heedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.'  "* 

In  the  previous  volume  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  convenient  custom  of  historians  in  explain- 
ing a  mystery  by  a  miracle,  and  it  is  in  the  same 
spirit  that  the  editor  of  the  North  American  Review 
credits  Americans  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  a 
tolerance  possessed  by  no  other  people.  Whence 
came  this  tolerance?  Why  were  Americans  superior 
to  men  of  other  nationalities?  There  was  certainly 
nothing  in  their  past  training  or  their  lives  to  make 
them  less  intolerant  than  Englishmen,  or  more  lib- 
eral in  matters  of  religion;  not  when  we  recall  the 
harshness  of  Puritanism  or  the  persecutions  of  Mary- 
land Episcopalians.  The  mystery  is  not  explained, 
which  is  one  of  the  conveniences  of  ascribing  nat- 
ural occurrences  to  a  miracle,  for  a  miracle  needs  no 
explanation;  it  must  be  accepted  on  faith. 

Extremes  meet,  in  morals  as  well  as  in  physics. 
It  was  less  due  to  the  tolerance  of  the  men  who 
gathered  in  Philadelphia,  —  Puritans,  Cavaliers, 
Quakers,  Atheists,  all  men  of  strong  conviction  and 
signal  determination,  as  the  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review  notes,  —  and  more  to  their  intol- 
erance, that  the  Constitution  contains  no  mention 

>  fforA  Amtrican  lUritie,  July,  1000. 
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of  God.  Each  man  was  so  firmly  set  in  his  own  con- 
victions,  each  man  held  so  intolerantly  to  his  own 
religion  and  would  yield  nothing  to  any  other,  that 
the  only  possible  compromise  was  to  ignore  the 
whole  subject;  it  was  either  that  or  to  reach  no  con- 
clusion. The  God  of  the  Puritan  was  not  the  God 
of  the  Cavalier  or  the  Quaker;  the  Atheist  could 
cynically  watch  the  believers  in  a  God  qiuirrelittg 
about  their  own  God,  while  denying  the  God  of  any 
other  creed.  Where  there  was  no  supreme  author- 
ity to  enforce  obedience  and  no  power  of  coercion, 
when  the  life  of  a  nation  htmg  on  a  thread  and  wise 
men  saw  that  either  the  Constitution  must  be 
adopted  or  the  Confederation  would  resolve  itself 
into  its  original  elements,  and  instead  of  a  nation 
there  would  be  thirteen  petty  republics  to  oppose 
the  power  of  Britain,  it  was  no  time  to  squabble 
over  forms  of  religion  or  weigh  nationality  against 
creed.  Once  again  accident  moulded  destiny.  Be- 
cause there  were  men  of  many  creeds,  obstinate  in 
their  faith  and  uncompromising  in  their  beliefs,  a 
people  were  given  a  civil  and  moral  code  in  which 
morality  was  kept  apart  from  religion.  For  a  century 
and  more  all  the  world  has  echoed  the  praises  of  the 
liberality  and  tolerance  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  was  their  intolerance  rather  than 
their  tolerance,  their  bigotiy  rather  than  their  lib- 
erality, that  taught  mankind  the  meaning  of  toler- 
ance and  set  an  example  in  liberality  that  has  influ- 
enced the  world.    What  a  cynical  joke  is  history 
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when  properly  read!  How  mudi  this  has  meant  to 
Americans  and  how  great  its  influence  on  their  char- 
acter and  their  institutions,  their  wh(^  view  of  life, 
their  development  and  their  psychcJogy,  is  written 
on  every  page  of  their  history. 

If  we  wish  to  ascribe  to  Providence  certain  causes 
that  are  as  inevitably  the  consequence  of  human 
action  as  heat  is  the  result  of  chemical  process,  and 
if  we  believe  that  an  established  state  religion  is 
more  likely  to  dwarf  development  than  to  promote 
national  morality,  we  may  well  regard  it  as  provi- 
dential that  the  colonies  freed  themselves  from  Elng- 
lish  rule,  and  that  when  they  came  to  make  their 
Constitution  differences  of  religion  were  irreconcil- 
able. Had  the  colonies  remained  under  English  ccm- 
trol,  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been  intro- 
duced as  the  state  religion,  and  Puritanism  would 
have  become  one  of  several  varieties  of  nonconf  onn- 
ism.  The  great  example  of  a  religionless  (but  not  an 
irreligious)  nation,where  religion  wasamatter  of  con- 
science not  enforced  by  the  state  or  governed  bylaw, 
would  not  have  been  given  to  the  world;  and  the 
world,  perhaps  even  to  this  day,  would  believe  that 
morality  could  not  exist  apart  from  a  church  estab- 
lishment, presided  over  by  a  bench  of  bishops,  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  revenues.  America  has 
taught  the  world  many  things,  but  no  one  thing 
that  has  tended  to  greater  progress  and  freedom 
from  intellectual  superstition  than  when  she  set  her 
feet  firmly  on  the  road  that  leads  to  morality  un- 
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marked  by  the  milestones  of  a  state -supported 
church. 

It  was  in  a  large  measure  accident  that  rendered 
the  decision,  but  the  minds  of  the  men  who  sat  in 
that  convention  had  been  prepared  by  influences 
other  than  English,  the  effects  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  what  may  properly  be  called  the  metaphys- 
ical articles  of  the  Constitution  and  in  a  certain 
metaphysical  strain  that  has  survived  in  the  Ameri- 
can character. 

The  metaphysical  conceives  of  a  rule  or  principle 
of  law  as  existing  by  virtue  of  some  general  rule  or 
principle  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  men  who 
made  the  Constitution  were  filled  with  this  spirit. 
Freedom,  political  and  civil,  was  the  fount  from 
which  all  virtues  flowed,  and  the  morality,  wisdom, 
and  justice  of  a  people,  they  conceived,  existed  in 
proportion  to  their  freedom  and  their  political  lib- 
erty. It  served  the  same  end  that  religion  so  often 
has  in  keeping  a  people  in  a  straight  path;  the  Con- 
stitution was,  in  fact,  the  national  religion  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  time  when  the  nation  was  bom.  Many 
'men  of  many  faiths  could  not  agree  on  the  same 
form  of  worship  or  the  way  in  which  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  power  should  be  recognized,  but  all 
could  agree  in  venerating  the  principle  that  man 
could  be  spiritually  exalted  by  being  permitted  the 
unlimited  exercise  of  his  own  will.^ 

Both  prior  to  and  after  the  Revolution,  American 

>  (^.  De  Tocquerillc;  Dtmoeraep  in  Ammea,  voL  i,  p.  i51  M  teg. 
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thought  was  much  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of 
the  French  Encyclopaedists,*  who  were  in  their  turn 
to  be  influenced  in  1789  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  result  of  the  American  strug- 
gle;' and  in  a  scarcely  lesser  degree  by  the  school 
of  Hobbes  and  Locke.  A  curious^  vague  doctrine 
known  as  the  "social  contract,"  and  "natural 
rights,"'  the  Jits  naturale  of  the  Romans,  had  taken 
possession  of  men's  minds  and  there  germinated  fan- 
tastic delusions.  "  Laws  of  nature  "  were  hopelessly 
and  inextricably  jumbled  up  with  artificial  rights 
created  by  society  and  restrictions  imposed  by  po- 
litical requirements.*  Abstract  principles  made  a 
greater  appeal  and  were  believed  to  be  more  eflS- 
cacious  than  specific  rules.  So  involved  was  their 
philosophy  that  an  eminent  legal  writer  called  smug- 
glingacrime  against  the  lawof  natiu«.  When  smug- 
gling is  held  to  be  a  crime  against  nature  instead  of 
a  crime  against  society  or  an  offense  contravening 
the  king's  revomes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  found 
their  justification  in  "the  laws  of  nature." '  Jeffer- 

>  "ItmMfroutlwMtuaf  tkehnauFMcthinkcn  wbauBntfceMtde- 
tMted.  tlMt  JeSeraoB.  nMiklin,  mm!  Hcni?  drew  tlioae  tbtorie*  of  bmnaa  k>- 
delylhat  w«n  mwob  to  find  Efe  in  Amcrkka  iDdcfMndeace."  —  Mofl«r: 
Jtwl«,|>.aa  '  BucUe:Hi*Hy<[fCniIu■MD>,p.Se3«(Mt• 

•  "Mca  Mvct  (■tetsd  into  aiy  aocwl  contnct.  u  Bobbca  Mtd  Soomcmi 
•uppoMd."  —  SptoMr;  Th»  Prmejflm  tj  Saiialafg.  W.  iLp.  4W. 

*  "It  w.  he  wqn.  the  bwawi  at  tht  legiihtor  to  do  hh  b«*t  to  mafa  ly  to 
MukiiMl  for  the  loM  ol  that  eqwUi^.  rikich  «M  «M  o(  tk  comforti  that  !■» 
MincndtRd  when  they  |*Te  up  the  stale  of  natai«.~  —  iSo^tjiDUmltmd 
Ifct  ftwylifjii**.  *ol.  I.  p.  aST. 

*  **  Wbcave  find  a  twttedhwTet  Eke  Lord  Ckwdca.  a  the  debate  *■  the 
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SOD,  who  had  more  to  do  with  the  authorship  of  the 
Declaration  than  any  one  else,  was  a  firm  behever 
in  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights.  In  America, 
Thomas  Paine  was  its  most  successful  pamphleteer. ' 
There  are  American  writers  who  believe  that  the 
Constitution  was  the  beginning  of  American  na- 
tionality, "that  everything  had  begun  suddenly  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution."  An  American  author 
ascribes  to  the  publication  of  Paine's  Common 
Sense,  the  writer  of  which  borrowed  many  of  his 
ideas  from  Otis's  pamphlet,  A  VindicaUon  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  conversion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  American  Whigs  in  favor  of  independence, 
who  up  to  that  time  had  resisted  the  idea  of  s^ara- 
tion  from  England.*  That  Paine's  not  strikingly 
original  and  somewhat  tawdry  mixture  of  uncertain 
philosophy  and  clumsy  invective  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  public  mind  is  well  known,  but  it  no  more 
produced  the  Revolution  than  the  spark  causes  the 

Stamp  Act,  lapng  down  the  doctrine  tliat  the  imioD  of  tuution  and  represen- 
tatioii  it  B  'law  of  iMtuR,'  we  ue  filled  with  wonder  and  detpair." —  Com- 
bridgt  Modem  Rutory,  vol.  vti,  p.  147. 

Hw  carioui  nofuaion  of  ideas  in  the  seven teeotb  centniy  found  iti  counter' 
part  in  the  nineteenth,  when  the  opponent*  of  protection  denounced  the  "  im- 
■nofality"  of  a  high  tariff  and  really  believed  that  a  fiacal  lyiteni  could  be 
attacked  on  ethical  ground*;  ai  if  morality  and  economica  were  lynonymona 
tomaT 

'  Thii  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  natural  rightt  waa  a  aerioui  obatade  to  logi> 
cal  political  thinking,  and  waa  a  lubardinate  cauae  to  promote  friction.  On 
October  9S,  I7M,  the  Maaiachuaetta  Assembly  adopted  a  let  of  leaolutiona, 
the  Srat  of  which  reads:  "That  there  are  certaio  essential  ri^ta  <rf  the  Biit* 
ith  coostitntioo  of  government,  which  are  founded  in  the  law  of  God  and  na- 
ture, and  are  the  common  ri^t  of  mankind." 

■  Tj'ler:  Tht  lAleraf]/  Butorg  ofSu  AmgrieoH  RtvottOum,  vol.  i,  p.  WC 
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explosion;  the  materials  to  work  destruction  must 
be  there  or  dse  the  spark  gleams  momentarily  and 
strikes  no  fire.  The  train  had  been  laid  in  the  events 
of  a  hundred  years,  the  American  people  were  men- 
tally a  magazine  of  e^losives,  and  rhetoric  was  the 
spark  to  fire  them ;  they  were  in  a  mood  more  easily 
to  be  stirred  by  high-sounding  phrases,  by  denun- 
ciation, by  metaphysics,  than  they  were  to  be  con- 
verted by  sound  philosophy  or  political  doctrine. 

"The  maxims  of  the  French  Revolution  were  in 
the  air,  and  Jefferson  was  playing  with  them,  now 
as  idols,  now  as  weapons.  Men  were  sw^t  off  their 
feet  by  the  power  of  formulas  and  phrases,  and  hard, 
clear  thinking  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  poli- 
tics and  government  was  by  no  means  so  common 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  it  was."^ 

The  feeling  against  England  had  been  gathering 
cyclonic  force  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurj'  before  Paine 
spoke;  defiance  of  England  and  the  possible  conse- 
quences were  on  every  man's  tongue,  —  over  their 
port  men  of  sober  thought  gravely  discussed  it,  just 
as  men  less  restrained  told  one  another  of  their 
wrongs  over  their  mug  of  beer  in  the  alehouse. 
Those  who  were  most  attached  to  England  could 
not  help  feeling  anxious,  for  the  future  was  uncer- 
tain ;  men  with  little  or  no  love  for  England  were 
concerned  lest  the  political  liberty  they  craved 
would  be  denied  them.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  one  reason  Paine  and  other  protagonists  found 

*  Buiiei: AddntttaihsUiu*ili»gcitht Statue qfAI«xandarnBtaiUm,p.t, 
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such  a  ready  audience  was  that  the  Puritan  had  a 
very  stem,  if  perverted,  sense  of  justice.  British 
policy  as  it  affected  the  colonies  was  unjust;  hence 
It  was  to  be  opposed,  and  when  opposition  was 
futile  it  must  be  resisted.  In  the  century  before,  the 
Puritan  had  banished  and  persecuted  the  "pesti- 
lent seducer  "  whose  doctrines  were  a  menace  to  the 
theocracy  and  whose  preaching  threatened  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Puritan  rule.  The  same  spirit  survived. 
The  Puritan  had  come  into  the  wilderness  and  made 
himself  a  new  home  in  the  hope  that  he  might  grow 
strong  and  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  his  God.  He 
had  succeeded  beyond  all  expectations.  Like  Jacob 
of  old,  the  Lord  had  blessed  him,  and  his  herds  and 
flocks  had  multiplied,  and  his  children  had  grown 
up  around  him.  Verily  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  bad 
extended  to  him  his  protection  and  cherished  him. 
Now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  the  old  con- 
flict was  forced  upon  him,  and  again  he  must  either 
yield  to  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor  or  defend  him- 
self. He  could  not  find  peace  in  flight,  nor  would 
he.  That  time  had  passed.  He  had  become  too 
strong,  too  self-reliant,  too  sure  of  himself  tamely 
to  submit  and  to  abandon  his  possessions.  It  was 
easier  to  resist,  to  fight  if  necessary,  than  to  become 
a  wanderer  and  begin  life  anew. 

Political  philosophy,  that  for  ages  had  recognized 
as  a  "natural  right "  the  existence  of  classes  and  the 
inequality  of  man,  now  swung  to  the  other  extreme 
and  asserted  a  doctrine  of  natural  rights  that  made 
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the  existence  of  classes  impossible.  Not  even  the 
zeal  of  the  reformer  could  blind  itself  to  the  self-evi- 
dent fact  that  Nature  in  her  haphazard  and  reckless 
way  was  the  most  arbitrary,  aristocratic,  and  un- 
democratic force  in  existence,  who  in  sheer  wanton- 
ness created  men  unequal  and  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  doctrines  of  equality,  except  the  equality 
of  birth,  suffering,  and  death.  In  their  effort  to  defy 
the  one  great  law  of  Nature  and  to  make  their  con- 
clusions square  with  their  premises,  the  French  En- 
cyclopaedists found  that  Man  and  not  Nature  was 
at  fault.  Inequality  was  not  the  result  of  conditions 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  alter,  but  was  the  con- 
sequence of  political  enactment,  so  they  wandered 
into  the  domain  of  speculative  philosophy  and  lost 
themselves  in  a  maze  of  natural  rights,  political 
rights,  and  civil  rights. 

To  this  school  the  "rights"  secured  by  a  consti- 
tution created  nothing.'  The  Constitution  simply 
put  in  concrete  form  certain  fundamental  rights 
that  existed  by  nature  and  were  inherent  in  man  as 
a  part  of  nature;  that  had  their  origin  before  human 
law  was  evolved,  and  of  which  man  could  not  be 
robbed  by  his  fellow  man.  Of  obligations  as  op- 
posed to  rights  the  scholastics  were  silent;  for  while 
men  living  in  a  state  of  savagery  may  obey  the  pri- 
mitive impulse  of  natural  rights,  —  the  law  of  force 
and  cunning,  —  the  moment  society  is  organized, 
the  rights  of  men,  if  not  inferior  to  their  obligations, 

t  JudMn:  The  Etitiai^  qf  a  IPnttm  Coiutilvtvm.  p.  SS. 
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are  at  least  governed  by  them;  they  surrender  the 
natural  right  to  Hve  according  to  their  own  inclina- 
tion or  instinct  for  the  obligation  to  live  according 
to  the  will  of  society  expressed  through  the  code 
of  the  majority-*  The  whole  theory  of  the  doctrine 
of  natural  rights  is  summed  up  in  a  few  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  with  rhetori- 
cal sonorousness  vividly  appealed  to  imaginations 
ready  to  be  quickened:  "That  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Men  be- 
lieved this  and  were  influenced  by  it.  A  magnifi- 
cent illustration  of  the  power  of  a  phrase  to  sweep 
men  into  action. 

It  was  fortunate  for  America,  no  less  fortimate 
for  all  the  world,  that  the  men  who  made  the  Con- 
stitution were  Americans  and  not  Frenchmen; 
Americans  who  thought  as  Englishmen,  whose  spec- 
ulations might  be  tinctured  by  French  philosophy, 
but  who  would  not  be  ruled  by  it.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  not  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion; that  Constitution,  while  not  stultifying  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Declaration  to  the  extent  of  recog- 
nizing inequality,  admitted  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature  by  a  proper  caution  and  the  employ- 
ment of  numerous  safeguards.  All  men  were  equal, 
but  all  men  were  not  to  be  equally  trusted ;  the  peo- 

■  Onzle]^:  Natural  RisMtt  and  PctiHeat  R^Aif,  poMim;  On  Ot  Natural  Ik* 
tt¥idiiy  <tf  Hen,  poMim, 
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pie  were  to  be  protected  no  less  against  their  rulers 
than  they  were  against  themselves.  "Some  one  has 
said,"  Mr.  Bryce  remarks,  "that  the  American 
Government  and  Constitution  are  based  on  the  the- 
ology of  Calvin  and  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes.  ThLs 
at  least  is  true,  that  there  is  a  hearty  Puritanism 
in  the  view  of  human  nature  which  pervades  the 
instrument  of  1787.  It  is  the  work  of  men  who  be- 
lieved in  original  sin,  and  were  resolved  to  leave 
open  for  transgressors  no  door  which  they  could  pos- 
sibly shut.  Compare  this  spirit  with  the  enthusias- 
tic optimism  of  the  Frenchmen  of  1789.  It  is  not 
merely  a  difference  of  race  temperaments;  it  is  a 
difference  of  fundamental  ideas."* 

The  American  Constitution  is  the  epitome  of  the 
American  character.  Americans  with  all  sincerity 
believe  that  they  are  a  simple,  ingenuous,  and  al- 
most transparent  people;  frank,  outspoken,  little 
^ven  to  suspicion,  and  so  direct  in  all  their  mental 
processes  that  they  are  incapable  of  understanding 
or  practicing  subtlety;  and  that  opinion  is  generally 
shared  by  foreigners.  Some  of  the  qualities  that 
the  American  thinks  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
race,  it  is  true  exist,  but  as  men  are  often  ignorant 
of  their  own  tricks  of  speech  or  mental  processes, 
so  the  Americans  have  qualities  of  which  they  are 
unaware.  As  a  race  they  are  frank  and  outspoken, 

>  Bryce:  Th«  AmerKtm  Gmnumwtdtk,  toI.  i,  p.  SM. 

"  Hiilooopben  on  the  old  coatjnent,"  wrote  Maditon  (Jforh*;  vol.  i,  p.  U4), 
"in  tisai  ical  Kgainst  tjnoaj  would  nub  into  anarchy;  ••  tbe  horron  of  m- 
peiatiticn  drive  tliem  into  atbaan." 
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which  is,  83  I  have  said  before,  the  effect  of  early 
influencea  that  made  a  careful  attention  to  culti- 
vated politeness  appear  unnecessary  and  at  times 
ahnost  impossible;  but  this  surface  bluntness  has 
not  destroyed  a  tendency  to  suspicion  that  con- 
stantly manifests  itself;  and  while  frank  in  expres- 
sion they  are  not  without  subtlety.  Their  nature, 
instead  of  being  simple,  is  contradictory.  Easily  im- 
posed upon  in  some  ways,  as  ingenuous  as  children 
in  following  a  new  idea  or  a  new  leader  whose  pan- 
acea appeals  to  them,  which  is  one  reason  the  dema- 
gogue flourishes  more  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country,  —  and  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
demagogue  and  democracy  'per  se,  —  innate  sus- 
picion and  a  skeptical  attitude  reassert  themselves, 
and  the  great  reform  which  has  swept  a  majority 
of  the  people  off  their  feet  in  a  wave  of  hysterical 
emotion  is  subjected  to  the  close  analysis  of  reason 
and  found  to  be  the  nostrum  of  a  quack  and  not  a 
scientific  cure.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  the  Americans,  despite  their  descent, 
have  the  emotionalism  of  the  Latin  rather  than  the 
stolidity  of  the  Saxon,  but  emotion  with  them  is 
merely  surface  ebullition,  and  the  foundation  of 
character  is  conservatism.  That  is  simply  putting 
in  another  form  what  has  already  been  said.  It  is 
more  convenient  and  requires  less  explanation  to 
term  this  force  conservatism,  but  it  is  too  vague 
to  convey  exact  information.  To  say  that  a  people 
are  conservative  is  a  statement  of  fact,  but  does 
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not  throw  any  light  on  the  causes  that  produced 
their  conservatism;  and  racial  characteristics  are 
the  result  of  causes  precisely  as  those  of  individuab 
are  the  outcome  of  birth,  training,  and  environ- 
ment. 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  American  Con- 
stitution is  the  epitome  of  the  American  character, 
an  examination  of  the  charter  will  show  that,  while 
it  gave  to  the  people  a  greater  control  over  their 
own  affairs  than  up  to  that  time  had  been  entrusted 
to  any  people,  there  is  also  displayed  a  veiy  consid- 
erable distrust  by  the  rulers  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
people,  which  showed  itself  by  a  series  of  complicated 
checks  and  balances  that  made  it  impossible  for  any 
one  department  of  the  Government  to  obtain  a  pre- 
ponderating influence.  Thus  the  preamble  recites, 
"We  the  People  ol  the  United  States,"  a  formal 
recognition  that  it  was  the  act  of  the  people  at 
large  and  not  of  the  independent  colonies,  in  which 
it  differed  vitally  from  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, which  were  the  prelude  to  the  Constitution. 
That  there  should  be  a  national  legislatiire,  in  which 
the  American  people  instead  of  the  American  states 
should  be  represented,  was  the  political  force 
brought  into  being  by  the  Constitution.' 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  a  league  be- 
tween colonies  that  assumed  to  be  independent  and 
sovereign,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereignty, 
adopted  the  title  of  states,  and  whose  delegates 

I  FUke:  The  CrOieal  Period  rf  Awuriean  Hufory,  p.  CSS. 
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drew  up  "Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  between  the  States";  and  in  the  second 
article  it  is  declared  that  "each  state  retains  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence."  In  the 
Constitution  the  word  "sovereignty"  is  not  once 
mentioned,  nor  is  the  term  "sovereign  powers" 
employed.  Legislative  powers  are  delegated  to  the 
Congress;  authority  not  specifically  conferred  on 
the  Congress  by  the  terms  of  the  compact  is  reserved 
either  by  the  people  or  the  states. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  really  a  war 
measure;  if  the  colonies  were  successfully  to  resist 
with  arms  the  military  power  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  form  a  league  and 
take  common  measures  for  defense  and  oflFraise; 
that  they  should  provide  money  to  raise  armies; 
that  power  and  authority  should  be  lodged  in  a 
central  body  rather  than  in  thirteen  scattered  gov- 
ernments. It  was  merely  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment, badly  conceived  and  unworkable  because 
the  federal  principle  had  not  been  discovered, 
—  a  discovery  which  belongs  to  America,  —  and 
the  old  European  system  of  leagues  and  confedera- 
tions of  sovereign  and  independent  states,  the  only 
system  then  known  to  political  philosophy,  was 
thought  to  be  sufficient.  New  conditions  called  for 
new  methods.  Instead  of  at  once  cutting  loose 
from  the  old  and  adopting  the  new,  it  was  attempted 
to  make  a  patchwork  do  service.  That  such  a  loosely 
formed  confederacy  was  bound  to  create  jealousies 
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and  engender  friction  was  inevitable,  and  envy  and 
suspicion,  ambition  and  treason,  threatened  more 
than  once  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  nascent  nation. 
The  experience  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  valuable 
training  for  the  greater  work  to  be  done  when  the 
Constitution  was  to  be  framed,  and  it  was  the  les- 
son taught  by  the  Confederation  that  led  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  Constitution. 

K  the  nation. was  to  live,  power  must  be  recog- 
nized as  residing  in  the  people,  not  the  states. 
Hence  the  wording  of  the  preamble,  "We  the  Peo- 
ple." An  American  writer  on  the  Constitution  ex- 
plains the  peculiar  reverence  in  which  it  is  held  by 
saying:  "All  vigorous  and  harmonious  national  life 
demands  some  object  of  common  reverence  and  de- 
votion. In  monarchical  countries  this  object  is  the 
Crown,  or  the  person  on  whose  head  it  rests.  In  our 
republic,  no  living  president,  accepted  or  rejected 
as  he  is  by  a  varying  majority  and  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, can  ever  become  the  object  of  general  and 
concentrated  respect  and  affection.  It  is  the  great 
Charter  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Fathers,  and  that 
alone,  which  can  give  to  our  whole  country  its  cen- 
tral object  of  obedience  and  reverence,  —  an  object 
which  shall  rise  above  all  the  changing  purposes  and 
alliances  of  the  passing  hour.  It  stands  supreme, 
above  us  all,  ruling  our  rulers  and  receiving  their 
oath-bound  allegiance.  ...  To  this  only  Sover- 
eign of  our  jurisdiction  and  Lord  Protector  of  our 
rights  and  liberties,  our  allegiance  and  our  devotion 
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are  worthily  consecrated."'  In  other  words,  the 
people  reverence  their  own  creation,  and  in  doing  it 
homage  worship  themselves,  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  a  democracy,  for  in  a  democracy  men  rather 
than  institutions  are  consecrated. 

While  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  recognized 
the  people  as  the  source  of  power,  they  were  always 
fearful  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  would 
prove  false  to  their  trust;  hence  the  numerous  pre- 
cautions talcen  to  curb  delegated  authority,  which 
Lecky  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau."  To 
the  writers  of  the  time  this  fear  was  never  absent. 
"It  is  a  misfortune  incident  to  republican  govern- 
ment," Hamilton  writes  in  The  Federalist,  "though 
in  a  less  degree  than  to  other  governments,  that 
those  who  administer  it,  may  forget  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  constituents,  and  prove  unfaithful  to 
their  important  trust.  In  this  point  of  view,  a  sen- 
ate, as  a  second  branch  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
distinct  from,  and  dividing  the  power  with,  a  first, 
must  be  in  all  cases  a  salutary  check  on  the  Govern- 
ment."' You  may  find  in  the  pages  of  The  Feder- 
alist a  dozen  similar  expressions  and  a  constant 
reliance  on  the  "salutary  check."  In  the  constitu- 
tional convention  that  dread  of  the  betrayal  of  a 
great  trust  was  ever  present;  there  was  no  security 
fdt  that  the  House  would  not  yield  to  bribery,  or 

■  KaMon:  Tht  EvoitOion  ef  ths  Cmiliution  t^  A*  Unittd  Slata  t^  AwuricOt 
p.S. 

*  Lecky :  A  Bittorji of  EtiglMdim  At  EithlttiiACtiititr]f,v<A.YUV.iltl. 

■  The  FtdfraliMt,  p.  400. 
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the  Senate  to  corruption,  or  the  President  to  ambi- 
tion; and  the  delegates  did  not  disguise  their  solici- 
tude, and  did  all  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  to 
guard  against  Reason  to  the  people.  Randolph,  in 
support  of  his  motion  to  reserve  to  the  House  the 
sole  power  to  originate  money  bills,  declared  that 
"  the  Senate  will  be  more  likely  to  be  corrupt  than 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  should  ther^ore 
have  less  to  do  with  money  matters."'  Madison, 
arguing  in  support  of  the  resolution  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate power  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  President,  said  the  President 
"would  necessarily  derive  so  much  power  and  im- 
portance from  a  state  of  war  that  he  might  be 
tempted  to  impede  a  treaty  of  peace."'  Hamilton 
objected  to  the  proposal  to  declare  the  President 
ineligible  for  reflection,  because  "in  this  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  monster  .  .  .  having  great  powers,  in 
appointments  to  office,  and  continually  tempted 
by  this  constitutional  disqualification  to  abuse  them 
in  order  to  subvert  the  government.  ...  If  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature,  he  would  be  tempted 
to  make  use  of  corrupt  influence  to  be  continued 
in  office."'  Gouvemeur  Morris,  curiously  enough, 
feared  that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
subvert  free  government.  It  was  the  thing,  not  the 
name,  to  which  he  was  opposed,  and  one  of  his  prin- 

>  Doeumeiitary  Hittorf  nf  &»  Conttittition,  vol.  m,  p.  S21. 
*  Op.  «(..  p.  700. 
»  Oj).  eit.,  p.  088. 
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cipal  objections  to  the  proposed  Constitution,  he 
told  the  convention,  was  that  it  threatened  the 
country  with  an  aristocracy.  "The  aristocracy 
will  grow  out  of  the  House  of  Representatives,"  he 
warned.  "Give  the  votes  to  people  who  have  no 
property,  and  they  will  sell  them  to  the  rich  who 
will  be  able  to  buy  Ihem."^  Mason  "ironically  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  whole  section  [to  make  mem- 
bers of  Congress  ineligible  to  hold  other  offices],  as  a 
more  effectual  exptedient  for  encouraging  that  exotic 
corruption  which  might  not  otherwise  thrive  so  well 
in  the  American  soil  —  for  completing  that  aristo- 
cracy which  was  probably  in  the  contemplation  c^ 
some  among  us,  and  for  inviting  into  the  legislative 
service,  those  generous  and  benevolent  characters 
who  will  do  justice  to  each  other's  merit,  by  carving 
out  offices  and. rewards  for  it.  In  the  present  state 
of  American  morals  and  manners,  few  friends  will 
be  lost  to  the  plan,  by  the  opportunity  of  giving 
premiums  to  a  mercenary  and  depraved  ambition." ' 
That  distrust  was  natural.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment they  were  about  to  make,  and  they  could  rely 
only  on  themselves  for  guidance.  They  had  been 
taught  to  resist  the  corruption  of  a  king  and  to 
maintain  their  own  liberties  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  ministers  and  parliament;  were  they 
strong  enough  to  withstand  their  own  weakness 
now  that  each  man  owed  n<t  allegiance  except  to 
himself?  As  Washington  said,  when  he  took  the 

I  Op.  eit.,  p.  4M.  *  Op.  otf^  p.  JH4. 
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oath  of  office  for  the  first  time:  "I  walk  on  untrod- 
den ground."  It  was  an  unknown  countiy  into 
which  they  committed  themselves,  and  they  might 
well  tremble  for  the  omsequences.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  said  that  the  men  who  made  the  Con- 
stitution were  at  heart  aristocrats  whose  love  for 
democracy  was  more  academic  than  real.  This  is 
not  true.  There  were,  in  fact,  men  in  that  conven- 
tion with  aristoo^tic  leanings  and  who  had  no  ex- 
cessive love  for  the  pet^le;  but  the  people  were  an 
unknown  force,  who  had  been  given  sudi  a  limited 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  power  that  it  was  un- 
certain whether  th^  would  use  it  with  moderation 
or  in  their  freedom  from  control  rush  to  excess. 
The  fear  of  an  unrestrained  democracy  was  a  real 
fear,  and  with  the  experience  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  had  shown  the  danger  of  popular 
government  without  the  curb  oi  a  central  authority, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  should  seriously 
question  the  wisdom  of  creating  a  political  system 
that  placed  the  government  at  the  whim  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  voiced  their  apprehoision.  Thus 
Sherman,  in  the  debate  on  the  method  of  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
"opposed  the  election  by  the  people,  insisting  that 
it  ought  to  be  by  the  state  legislatures.  The  people, 
he  said,  should  have  as  little  to  say  as  may  be  about 
the  Government";'  Gerry  declared  that  "the  evils 

*  Daeuwuntart  Bittarp  of  Vu  CoKtHtution,  toI.  m,  p.  M. 
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we  experience  flow  from  the  excess  of  democracy";' 
Mason  "admitted  that  we  had  been  too  demo* 
cratic";*  Bandolph  "observed  that  the  general  ob- 
ject was  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  evils  under  which 
the  United  States  labored,  that  in  tracing  these  evils 
to  their  origin  every  man  had  f oimd  it  in  the  tur- 
bulence and  follies  of  democracy."* 

That  Americans  were  suspicious  of  their  own 
virtue  in  that  day,  and  feared  they  might  not  be 
proof  against  corruption,  is  not  surprising,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  mistrust  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants.  The  great  mass  of 
tw^itieth-century  Americans  have  little  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  their  legisla- 
tors; they  are  reluctant  to  intrust  them  with  more 
power  than  is  absolutely  necessary  because  they 
are  apprehensive  it  will  be  abused,  and  that  the 
men  who  are  in  possession  of  the  government  for 
the  time  being  will  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

A  suspicious  people  are  apt  to  be  a  conservative 
people  and  to  view  with  disfavor  any  radical  change 
in  the  system  under  which  they  live.  .To  Americans 
themselves,  certainly  to  Europeans,  it  will  seem  in- 
congruous to  talk  of  the  Americans  as  conserva- 
tive, as  the  flexibility  of  their  minds,  their  emotion- 
alism, their  frequent  electioneering  campaigns,  with 
the  attendant  turmoil  and  uncertainty,  their  cease- 
less activity,  their  perpetual  striving  to  improve 
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conditions,  their  constant  political  and  social  ex- 
perimentation —  all  these  things  suggest  change, 
mutability,  almost  instability;  everything,  in  fact, 
that  is  opposed  to  respect  and  reverence  for  cus- 
toms rooted  in  the  past.  But  the  mistake  is  made 
of  confusing  fickleness  with  radicalism.  So  far  as 
their  Constitution  is  concerned  the  American  peo- 
ple have  shown  themselves  the  most  stable  of  all 
people.  Their  Constitution  is  to-day  the  same  as 
when  it  was  created;  in  the  century  and  a  quarter 
that  has  elapsed  since  then,  the  constitution  of 
England  —  England,  the  very  type  of  conservatism 
—  has  silently  changed;  Englishmen  have  seen  dis- 
establishment, the  enlargement  of  the  franchise, 
real  parliamentary  representation  and  government, 
the  removal  of  political  disabilities,  the  last  relics 
of  feudal  privileges  destroyed.  To  speak  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  of  Italy  and  Russia,  of  all  Eu- 
rope and  all  South  America,  is  to  recall  constitutions 
made  and  unmade,  and  codes  that  bear  little  rela- 
tion to  their  originals. 

Suspicion  and  conservatism,  these  are  the  two 
forces  that  keep  the  American  Constitution  intact 
and  that  to-day  retain  unnecessary  and  archaic 
provisions.  The  Electoral  College  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress  thirteen  months  alter  the  election 
of  its  members  are  conspicuous  illustrations  of  at- 
tachment to  customs  sanctioned  by  the  past  and 
an  obstinate  aversion  to  change.  Because  of  doubt 
that  the  people  would  exerdse  their  power  wisely, 
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they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  vote  for  the  can- 
didate for  President  directly,  but  their  ballots 
must  be  filtered  through  the  medium  of  a  body  of 
men  of  high  standing  and  intelligence  who  would  act 
with  patriotic  discretion.  It  was  another  of  those 
counterpoising  devices  to  insure  stability  and  pro- 
mote reflection;  it  was  useful  at  the  time  it  was 
created,  but  to^ay  it  is  as  useless  as  the  two  but- 
tons on  the  back  of  a  man's  dress-coat,  the  survival  of 
a  time  when  the  ordinary  means  of  locomotion  was  a 
horse,  and  it  was  a  convenient  thing  to  button  back 
the  tails  of  a  coat.  Yet  the  Americans  cling  to  the 
Electoral  College  because  of  their  rooted  conserva- 
tism and  reverence  for  the  work  of  the  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution.  In  the  same  way,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  was  necessary  that  a  considerable  period 
should  elapse  between  the  election  of  members  of 
Congress  and  their  assembling  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, but  to-day  that  necessity  no  longer  exists, 
and  the  interval  in  many  instances  has  been  detri- 
mental to  the  public  welfare.  A  more  changeable 
people  would  long  ago  have  modified  the  require- 
ment and  brought  the  new  Congress  together  within 
a  month  or  so  of  election;  the  Americans  cannot  be 
induced  to  accept  any  alteration,  and  agitation  to 
that  end  has  proved  fruitless. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  one  element  in 
the  political  ^stem  that  ought  to  be  the  most  con- 
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servative,  that  according  to  popular  American  be- 
lief is  the  most  conservative,  —  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States, — is  the  one  element  that,  while 
not  radical,  has  been  progressive;  that  has  by  con- 
struction and  interpretation  given  an  elasticity  to 
the  Constitution  that  has  prevented  it  from  being 
a  dead  hand  to  stifle  progress  and  has  kept  it  virile 
and  in  sympathy  with  modem  conditions;  that 
without  wrench  or  violence  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  Constitution  is  based  has  made  it  adjust- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  not  been  swayed  by  passing  gusts  of  popular 
emotion  or  hysteria;  it  has  kept  itself  serenely  aloof 
from  clamor,  and  has  remained  uninfluenced  by 
transient  agitation;  and  yet  it  has  not  been  so 
far  removed  from  the  people  that  it  has  not  felt 
their  aspirations,  nor  made  it  impossible  for  moral 
reform  or  assertion  of  sovereignty  to  find  expres- 
sion.' 

The  war  with  Spain  demonstrated  anew  the  won- 
derful flexibility  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.   When  the  Philippines  fell  into  the  hands 

>  "Hie  SnpKmeCoortteeb  the  touch  of  publicopinton.  Opinion  liatronger 
ID  Amerioi  than  anywhere  else  in  the  woHd,  the  judges  are  oa\y  men.  To 
yield  ft  little  may  be  prudent,  tor  the  tree  that  caouot  bend  to  the  btait  may 
be  broken.  "Here  ia.  moreover,  thii  ground  at  Ie«it  for  preeumiog  public  opin- 
ion to  be  ri^t,  that  throuf^  it  the  pn^reuive  judgment  of  the  worid  ia  ex- 
preued.  .  .  .  But  when  the  temu  of  the  Conjititutian  admit  of  more  than 
one  construction,  and  when  pKviotu  decitiods  have  left  the  tnie  conatnlctioa 
•o  far  c^)en  that  the  pMnt  in  question  may  be  deemed  new,  is  a  court  to  b« 
blamed  if  it  prefers  the  coBftniction  which  the  bulk  irf  the  people  deem  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  time?"  —  Bryce:  TktAwimeaiiCowammiBealUiVti.UP- 
ITS. 
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of  America  as  the  prize  of  war,  it  was  believed  by  a 
great  many  careful  students  of  the  Constitution 
that  they  could  not  be  retained  as  an  American  pos- 
session, for  the  Constitution,  it  was  said,  made  no 
provision  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  that  was 
not  eventually  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Union 
as  one  of  the  states;  and  it  was  agreed  by  those  who 
favored  an  "imperial"  policy,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  opposed  it,  that  the  natives  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  could  never  be  given  American  citizenship. 
Yet  the  Supreme  Court  was  able  to  construe  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
hold  the  Philippines  and  yet  not  to  risk  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  body  politic  of  an  unassimilable  race;  the 
United  States  was  dowered  with  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty:  the  power  to  take  or  reject 
territory  according  as  might  seem  good  to  it.  This 
decision  of  far-reaching  consequence  was  rendered 
without  in  the  slightest  changing  the  letter  or  form 
of  the  Constitution;  without  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  President  or  robbing  the  people  of  any  of 
their  rights,  reserved  or  guaranteed.  No  great 
movement,  political  or  social,  has  been  led  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  as  befitting  the  most  conservative 
and  stable  element  in  the  scheme  of  government, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  frequently  opposed  popular 
sentiment  and  has  seemed  to  be  a  clog  on  progress; 
but  instead  of  a  bar  to  advancement  it  has  served 
to  give  the  people  a  time  for  sober  reflection,  and 
while  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  been  swept  off 
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its  feet  by  the  shouting  of  the  mob,  it  has  not  been 
unresponsive  to  pubHc  opinion.  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  unprogressive 
or  tied  to  tradition,  and  the  more  there  are  of  such 
members  the  more  slowly  will  the  Court  advance, 
but  the  Court  as  a  body  changes,  and  every  new 
appointment  brings  in  a  justice  who  is  of  the  spirit 
of  his  time. 

There  is  no  mandarin  caste  from  which  the  jus- 
tices are  drawn.  They  are  men  like  other  men,  law- 
yers who  have  been  engaged  in  active  practice,  mix- 
ing with  the  world  and  a  part  of  it,  influenced  by 
the  same  wave  of  thought  that  affects  men  of  lesser 
degree,  their  intellectual  training  making  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  stand  still,  although  they  may  be 
more  rooted  in  their  convictions  than  other  men 
and  more  certain  of  the  correctness  of  their  own 
judgment.  This,  I  think,  explains  why  the  Supreme 
Court  has  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
has  often  been  asked  whether  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple can  penetrate  those  thick  walls  behind  which 
the  Court  deliberates.  To  that  voice  the  Court  is 
deaf  and  scorns  to  make  response,  but  each  member 
brings  to  the  bench  his  own  individuality,  his  own 
reading  of  progress,  his  own  conscientious  belief  of 
what  the  law  permits  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
society.  Fundamental  facts  that  have  been  estab- 
lished, questions  that  are  tea  adjudicata,  cannot  of 
course  be  attacked,  but  out  of  the  old  questions  arise 
many  that  are  new  because  of  new  conditions,  and 
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every  decade  shows  an  enlargement  of  the  view  of 
the  Court.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  greater 
powers  granted  the  federal  government,  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  powers  of  the  states.  The  early 
American  pohtical  theory  was  that  the  state  was 
supreme  and  the  central  government  was  invested 
with  limited  powers  only,  which  it  might  exercise  so 
long  as  they  did  not  infringe  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state;  that  the  laches  of  a  state,  even  if  it  caused 
injury  to  a  sister  commonwealth,  could  not  be  rem- 
edied by  the  action  of  the  central  government; 
and  it  was  this  impotence  of  federal  power  that 
made  it  possible  for  monopoly  to  go  unchecked  and 
the  people  to  become  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  com-  , 
mercial  adventurers.  The  social  legislation  of  the 
last  few  years  is  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  peo- 
ple for  relief,  which  it  was  impossible  to  grant  until 
the  Supreme  Court  enlarged  the  powers  and  au- 
thority of  the  federal  government,  and  prevented 
a  state,  because  of  its  indifference  or  ignorance, 
from  endangering  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  all  the  other  states. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  led  to  another 
great  development  in  the  progress  of  society,  the 
importance  of  which  we  have  now  generally  forgot- 
ten. The  country  that  has  in  our  day  brought  the 
science  of  protection  to  its  perfection,  or  has  fast- 
ened it  upon  the  world  to  its  injury,  according  as 
one  may  happen  to  be  protectionist  or  free  trader, 
taught  freedom  of  trade  when  that  doctrine  was  as 
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heretical  as  the  equality  of  man.  The  poHtical  phil- 
osophy of  the  eighteenth  century  looked  upon  trade 
not  as  mutual  benefit,  but  as  involving  loss  to  one 
side.  Opposed  to  the  modem  idea,  which  sees  that 
both  buyer  and  seller  profit,  that  both  must  profit 
if  they  are  to  raigage  in  trade  with  each  other, 
economists  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  able  to 
comprehend  the  advantages  that  accrued  to  the 
seller,  but  were  unable  to  see  how  equal  advan- 
tages followed  the  other  side  of  the  action.  The 
whole  theory  of  trade  at  that  day  was  to  make 
commerce  as  difficult  as  possible.  Cities  imposed 
duties  against  each  other,  nations  erected  barriers 
to  keep  the  trader  out,  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  only  way  by  which  city  or  nation  could  thrive 
was  by  destroying  the  prosperity  of  a  rival.  Steeped 
in  the  economic  fallacies  of  the  day,  it  was  not  sxu*- 
prising  that  the  American  colonies,  with  the  exam- 
ple set  them  by  England,  should  put  in  operation 
the  same  economic  principles.  Under  the  Confed- 
eration, when  Congress  had  no  authority  to  r^u- 
late  commerce  between  the  states,  when  they  were 
not  a  unified  people  represented  in  a  national  legis- 
lature, they  harassed  each  other's  conmierce,  ani- 
mated by  the  laudable  desire  to  sell  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  to  buy  as  little  as  need  be.  Connecticut 
levied  duties  upon  imports  from  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvaniadiscriminated  against  Delaware,"and 
New  Jersey,  pillaged  at  once  by  both  her  greater 
oeighbors,  was  compared  to  a  cask  tapped  at  both 
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ends."^  New  York  pushed  the  doctrine  to  its  ex- 
treme and  most  selfish  end,  "obliging  every  Yan- 
kee sloop  which  came  down  through  Hell  Gate,  and 
Jersey  market-boat  which  was  rowed  from  Faulus 
Hook  to  Cortlandt  Street,  to  pay  entrance  fees 
and  obtain  clearances  at  the  custom-houses,  just 
as  was  done  by  ships  from  London  or  Hamburg; 
and  not  a  cartload  of  Connecticut  firewood  could 
be  delivered  at  the  back  door  of  a  country  house 
in  Beekman  Street  until  it  should  have  paid  a 
heavy  duty."* 

The  Constitution  swept  away  all  interstate  cus- 
tom-houses, and  was  the  greatest  example  of  free 
trade  the  world  had  known.  It  was  the  one  thing 
needed  to  fuse  a  people  int6  nationality.  Had  each 
state  been  permitted  to  hamper  commerce  by  im- 
posing duties  upon  all  the  others,  the  nation  could 
not  have  lasted;  inevitably  it  would  have  split  into 
a  number  of  petty  confederations,  always  the  prey 
of  more  powerful .  rivals  and  ambitious  foreign 
powers.  Madison  saw  that  danger  when  he  wrote 
to  Jefferson:  "The  states  are  every  day  giving  proof 
that  separate  regulations  are  more  Hkely  to  set  them 
by  the  ears  than  to  attain  the  common  objects."' 

Not  only  did  the  system  of  free  trade,  put  into 
operation  by  the  Constitution,  make  the  Union 

>  Fiike:  The  CriHeal  Period  of  Amtriean  Bukny,  p.  145. 

*  Fiakf.  Op.  eU..  p.  UB.  Cf.  Brytutt  uid  Gaj':  A  Pojniiar  BiMory  of  At 
Vnittd  Stale*,  vd.  it,  p.  Itl  M  fq.;  McMaater:  A  BUlory  t^  Ou  PtopU 
iiflhtVniUd  StaU*.  voL  i.  p.  SOS. 

•  BladiMo:  Workt,  vol.  i,  p.  220. 
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possible,  but  it  gave  that  great  stimulus  to  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  commercial  activity  that  has 
made  the  Americans  so  preeminent  in  their  own 
field,  and  has  so  amazingly  developed  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  United  States.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  trade  between  the  thirteen  col- 
onies, commerce,  instead  of  being  confined  to  local 
limits,  became  nationid;  with  the  invader  driven 
out  and  the  American  continent  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  American  people,  their  limit  to  com- 
mercial activity  was  only  the  limits  of  the  conti- 
nent. Fora  long  time  there  were  sectional  jealousies, 
because  physical  conditions  in  the  South  were  unlike 
those  in  the  North,  which  produced  dissimilar  in- 
dustrial conditions,  but?  there  were  no  hampering 
artificial  restrictions  to  check  enterprise  or  to  pe- 
nalize natural  advantage.  For  the  first  time  it  was 
brought  home  to  the  world  that  trade  was  not  a 
monster  to  be  guarded  against,  but  a  good  fairy  to 
be  made  welcome;  it  was  a  reversal  of  that  "policy 
which  sprang,  in  a  great  degree,  from  that  mercan- 
tile theory  which  denied  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
merce mutually  beneficial  to  the  parties  engaged 
in  it."' 
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CHAPTER  Xni 

THE  SECOND  EPOCH  IN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 

There  begins  now  the  Second  Epoch  in  American 
development.  With  the  end  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  weak  bond 
that  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  held  the  colon- 
ists to  England  was  broken.  A  national  political 
life  was  created.  Henceforth  Americans  owed  alle- 
giance to  themselves  alone.  From  the  English  stock 
had  sprung  a  new  race,  and  the  American  People 
took  .their  place  before  the  world. 

National  independence  began  in  war.  The  effect 
of  war  "  is  to  cause  men  to  become  callous,  and  in 
proportion  as  giving  pain  to  others  is  made  a  habit 
during  war,  it  will  remain  a  habit  during  peace; 
inevitably  producing  in  the  behavior  of  citizens  to 
one  another,  antagonisms,  crimes  of  violence,  and 
multitudinous  aggressions  of  minor  kinds,  tending 
towards  a  disorder  that  calls  for  coercive  govern- 
ment. The  civilizing  discipline  of  social  life  is  an- 
tagonized by  the  imciviUziug  discipline  of  the  life 
war  involves."' 

The  effect  of  war  on  the  Americans,  on  those 
Americans  who  had,  unknown  to  themselves,  ceased 
to  be  Englishmen, even  though nominallythey owed 

■  Spencer;  The  Studg  oj  Socialon,  P- 179. 
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allegiance  to  theBritish  Crown  and  still  called  them- 
selves Englishmen,  was  marked  and  produced  last- 
ing mental  consequences.  The  men  who  fought  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Continental  Army ;  the  leaders  who 
captained  them,  with  a  few  exceptions;  the  non- 
combatants  who  gave  their  services  and  money  to 
the  cause;  the  women  who  suffered  uncomplainingly 
and  encouraged  men  to  further  resistance,  were 
animated  by  an  ideal.  The  effect  of  war,  especially 
the  effect  of  victory  on  a  people  who  are  swayed  by 
an  ideal,  is  momentous.  Liberty  and  equality,  says 
Herodotus,  "are  brave  spirit-stirring  things,"  and 
they  make  men  "  zealous  to  do  the  work  thoroughly." 
All  history,  ancient  and  modem,  is  the  record  of 
national  character  influenced  by  wars  carried  on  in 
defense  of  an  ideal;  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  wars  for  conquest  or  revenge,  or  wars  in  which 
the  heart  of  the  people  does  not  enter,  but  they  are 
driven  to  fight  at  the  command  of  their  rulers.  From 
Marathon  to  Yorktown,  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  to  the  Battle  of  Tsushima,  always 
the  result  is  the  same;  always  there  follows  a  feeling 
of  strength,  of  confidence,  of  beli^  in  the  protection 
of  the  gods  or  the  special  grace  of  God;  an  inspira- 
tion to  go  forward  resolutely  and  to  hold  steadfast 
to  the  ideal. 

In  America  the  effect  (rf  victory  was  followed  by 
the  same  phenomena  that  have  been  observed  in  all 
other  countries,  but  victory  also  had  other  conse- 
quences. The  power  of  America  had  been  under- 
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rated,  thatofEngland  exaggerated;  and  Americans, 
who  had  humbled  the  strongest  armed  power  of 
Europe,  of  whom  all  the  world  stood  in  fear,*  with 
her  enormous  financial  resources,  her  great  military 
strength,  and  a  population  more  than  three  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  colonies,  felt  a  confidence  in 
themselves  that  nothing  else  could  have  created. 
Now  they  had  been  tried  and  proved.  They  had 
stood  the  shock  of  battle.  They  had  learned  the 
military  lesson  of  the  English  and  improved  upon  it. 
They  had  created  their  own  political  system.  There 
was  born  in  them  not  only  supreme  confidence  in 
themselves,  their  strength,  and  their  security,  but 
also  that  quality  which  is  the  American  heritage: 
faith  in  the  futtire  and  a  profound  conviction  that 
they  were  destined  to  accomplish  their  mission ;  and 
this  almost  religious  belief  in  their  special  protec- 
tion was  to  be  further  strengthened  by  the  result 
of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  limited  state  of  war 
with  France.  Many  men  had  braved  England  with 
fear  of  the  consequences,  for  the  odds  were  great 
and  the  venture  seemed  rash,  and  defeat  was  more 
probable  than  victory.  Now  all  doubts  were  swept 
away.  No  man  asked  if  the  Union  were  to  endure 

>  Webster,  in  a  «peech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Ma^r  7,  IS34,  voiced  thu 
feeling  when  he  sud : "  They  nuaed  tbeir  Bag  agaiiut  a  power  to  wliich,  for  pu> 
poKs  of  foreign  conquest  and  sabjugatioo.  Rome,  in  the  lieigfat  of  ber  ^ory. 
is  not  to  be  compared;  a  power  which  baa  dotted  over  the  surface  of  tlie  whole 
^obe  with  ho  posaessioni  and  military  posts,  whoM  morning  drum-beat,  fol- 
lowing the  lun,  and  keeping  company  with  the  bours,  orcles  tbe  earth  with  one 
continuous  and  unbroken  strvn  of  the  martial  airs  of  England."  —  Webster, 
fTork*.  vd.  n,  p.  110. 
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and  the  Nation  to  live.  The  unanswerable  proof 
had  been  given  in  the  spirit  of  confidence  that  filled 
the  whole  people  and  set  their  pulses  to  tingling 
as  "Yankee  Doodle"  had  put  new  life  into  tired 
bodies.  "It  is  probable,"  says  Lecky,  "that  no 
nation  ever  started  on  its  career  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  strong  characters,  or  a  higher  level  of 
moral  conviction,  than  the  English  colonies  in 
America."' 

No  one  can  study  the  early  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  without  being  tempted  to  believe  that 
circumstances  combined  to  mark  out  the  colonies  as 
the  "  predestined  seat  of  a  great  free  nation  " ;  or  as 
an  acute  American  once  remarked  to  me,  "Every- 
thing that  has  happened  in  our  history,  from  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  episode  of  Mrs. 
O'Leary's  cow  and  the  destruction  of  Chicago,  has 
been  accident;  which  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  we 
are  such  a  happy-go-lucky  people  and  believe  in  our 
luck,  for  every  accident  turns  to  our  advantage." 
There  is  undoubtedly  much  philosophic  insight  into 
American  character  contained  in  this  casual  observa- 
tion. 

Nothing  has  so  wasted  the  energies  (^  man  as  the 
futile  splitting  of  hairs  over  words  and  the  foolish 
discussions  of  terminology.  Whether  one  believes 
in  "predestination"  or  in  "luck,"  the  effect  is  the 
same;  for  a  people  who  believe  they  are  predes- 
tined to  accomplish  great  things,  and  that  accident 

■  htAj:  A  Hulorjf  <4  Englimd  in  lie  Ei^OtenA  Cntery.  tdL  n.  p.  I. 
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and  opportunity  have  always  been  in  their  favor,* 
will  be  sustained  by  the  same  confidence  in  them- 
selves that  individuals  have  who  trust  to  their  luck 
to  carry  them  through  difficulties  from  which  the 
more  cautious  shrink.  In  both  cases  certain  qualities 
are  destroyed  or  subordinated  and  others  are  de- 
veloped: caution,  exactness,  that  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains  which  is  said  to  be  genius,  give  place 
to  audacity,  unevenness,  a  careless  disregard  of  de- 
tails as  well  as  precise  results;  a  people  become  em- 
piric rather  than  scientific.  No  one  who  has  studied 
the  American  character  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
its  tremendous  buoyancy, — although  at  times  there 
is  reaction  which  manifests  itself  in  despondency 
and  national  despair, — and  the  American  weakness 
for  the  "short  cut."  The  fact  that  the  American  is 
always  in  a  hurry  has  been  so  frequently  remarked 
by  foreign  observers,  and  admitted  by  Americans 
themselves,  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  national 
trait,  and  it  springs  from  an  unconscious  conviction 
that  luck  is  a  more  vital  element  in  the  affairs  of  life 
than  calm  deliberation  and  careful  preparation.  It 
is  clear  enough  that  the  American  might  easily  be- 
come a  fatalist,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  never 
will;  for  he  is  saved  from  the  enervating  fatalism  of 
the  Oriental  by  a  stock  of  physical  energy  of  which 
the  Oriental  knows  nothing,  and  by  a  healthy  im- 

I  "Out  of  the  accidents  (rf  the  time,  ntbertliui  from  torecart  or  invaitive 
•tatecraft,  did  the  American  colonies  get  their  opportunity  for  expansion."  — 
ytetdea:  Eeonimie  and  Social  Riitor]/ tf  New  England,  vd.n,  p.  SIO, 
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agination  which  makes  him  grasp  the  possibilities 
of  another  stroke  of  luck.  Furthermore,  the  Ameri- 
can's belief  in  his  luck  is  purely  material,  and  has  no 
inspiration  in  the  divine  or  supernatural.  He  does 
not,  when  misfortune  falls  upon  him,  regard  it  as 
Allah's  displeasure,  and  bow  his  head  until  Allah's 
wrath  has  been  appeased  by  another  victim;  ra- 
ther he  searches  for  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  so 
as  once  again  to  be  armed  against  his  foes.  The 
spirit  of  eternal  youth  is  in  the  American,  who  be- 
lieves that  his  luck  has  deserted  him  only  when  he 
has  fought  his  last  fight  and  Nature  claims  the  vic- 
tory. 

Their  government  established,  the  people  were 
now  to  devote  themselves  to  the  grim  and  sordid 
work  of  making  a  living;  to  repair  the  ravages 
wrought  by  seven  years  of  war;  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems that  confronted  a  nation  emerging  from  war 
and  the  fierce  strife  of  political  dispute,  for  which 
they  were  without  guidance  and  must  rely  solely  on 
their  wisdom  and  courage.  War  had  not  softened 
a  pugnacious,  determined,  unyielding,  resolute  race. 
While  Americans  had  confidence  in  themselves  and 
rejoiced  over  their  victory,  they  were  not  entirely 
at  peace.  Many  Americans,  loyal  Americans  but 
with  a  sentimental  affection  for  England,  had  un- 
willingly taken  up  arms  against  the  mother-land; 
compelled  to  fight  because  there  was  no  alternative, 
yet  secretly  cherishing  the  hope  that  war  would  stop 
just  short  of  the  one  thing  they  least  desired  —  sep- 
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aration  from  England. '  Mai^r  men  had  fought  and 
were  free  and  rejoiced  in  their  freedom,  yet  with 
that  joy  was  a  feeling  of  rancor  that  the  race  from 
whose  loins  they  sprung  had  made  separation  neces- 
sary. A  complex  and  contradictory  mental  state 
this,  but  arguing  neither  weakness,  nor  vacillation, 
nor  fear,  and  perfectly  comprehensible  under  the 
circumstances. 

Four  causes  were  now  powerfully  to  control 
American  development  and  create  national  char- 
acteristics. They  were:  — 

First,  hatred  of  England  as  a  result  <A  war; 

Second,  the  contempt  in  which  a  people,  origin- 
ally law-abiding  and  taught  to  have  a  veneration 
for  law,  came  to  hold  the  law; 

Third,  the  sociological  and  political  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  immigrant,  the  Irish  especially; 

Lastly,  the  economic,  social,  and  political  impul- 
sion of  slavery. 

These  four  causes,  in  their  various  and  complex 
phases,  affected  America  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Hatred  of  England,  for  nearly  the  first  fifty  years 
following  the  formation  of  the  Union,  was  one  of  the 
forces  to  create  mental  characteristics.  It  colored 
men's  thoughts;  it  created  a  false  impression  in  the 
mind  of  the  child;  it  embittered  the  relations  be- 

*  <y.Vlauat:NarraHMiaiitCTitiealBtMtorjiefAmtTiea,viA.vn,"Tbtliar- 
afiMi  uid  their  FortimM,"  jNunvi. 
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tween  America  and  England;  it  kept  alive  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  Americans,  and  was  met  by 
studied  contempt  and  insolence  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
lishmen; it  made  Americans  and  Englishmen  un- 
derstand each  other  less,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people;  it  distorted  American  perspective. 

There  were  Englishmen  in  America  during  the 
Revolution  who  were  Englishmen,  not  Americans, 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  American  cause, 
who  hoped  for  the  defeat  of  the  American  arms, 
who  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  "rebels" 
would  be  crushed  and  the  power  <rf  the  Crown 
reasserted,  never  again  to  be  challenged.  Some 
were  men  of  large  landed  properties,  whose  train- 
ing and  traditions  made  it  as  impossible  for  them  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  rebels  as  it  would  have  been 
for  them  to  raise  their  hands  against  their  sovereign. 
These  men  saw  their  estates  threatened  and  their 
wealth  destroyed.  TTiere  were  merchants  engaged 
in  a  lucrative  trade  who  "  were  irritated  by  the  early 
tentative  efforts  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Brit- 
ish goods,  and  by  being  compelled  under  threats  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  They  found  that 
a  keen  inquisition  was  kept  over  their  affairs,  while 
their  vessels,  books,  and  warehouses  were  exposed 
to  search.'*^  These  men  faced  ruin.  If  they  went 
to  England,  they  had  no  hope  (^  recovering  from 
their  debtors;  if  they  remained,  they  w»e  harassed 
and  under  constant  suspicion  and  their  profits  were 

^'^Wiiuor:  Ifarratim  and  Critieal  HUora  tf  Ameriea,  toL  nt,  p.  188. 
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destroyed.  Their  motives  were  of  course  selfish, 
and  ED  American  writer  finds  "that  they  draw  the 
least  on  our  pity."^  NevertheIess*aIthough  they 
may  not  be  entitled  to  much  pity,  they  are  deserv- 
ing of  some  sympathy,  for  they  were  driven  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  into  a  position  which  was  not 
of  their  own  seeking  and  which  they  would  willingly 
have  avoided. 

"That  the  position  of  an  American  Loyalist  was 
in  itself  a  perfectly  upright  one,"  Lecky  says, 
"will  hardly  indeed  be  questioned  in  England,  and 
will,  I  should  hope,  be  now  admitted,  by  all  rea- 
sonable men  beyond  the  Atlantic";'  and  he  makes 
the  further  statement  that  "it  is  probably  below 
the  truth  that  a  full  half  of  the  more  honorable 
and  respected  Americans  were  either  openly  or 
secretly  hostile  to  the  Revolution."*  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  give  with  exactness  the  number  of 
Loyalists,  or  to  say  with  any  degree  of  precision 
whether  they  were  in  a  majority,  and  Lecky  ap- 
pears to  have  relied  largely  on  Jones's  History  of 
New  York  for  his  information,  a  history  more  in- 
teresting than  impartial;  but  remembering  all  that 
had  happened,  how  the  spirit  of  nationality  had 
grown  and  the  feeling  of  resentment  against  Eng- 
land gained  momentum,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  Loyalists  were  not  in  a  majority,  although  they 
constituted  a  large,  wealthy,  and  influential  element 

>  Wiiuor:  Op.  eit 

*  Lecky:  A  BiHort  tf  En^nd  in  the  EighleeiUh  Cenbnf,  vol.  it.  p.  153. , 

*  Op.ea. 
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of  the  people.'  That  the  Loyalists  exaggerated  their 
own  numbers  is  quite  natural,  as  it  would  create 
the  impression,  which  was  in  their  interest,  no  less 
than  that  of  the  home  government,  that  resistance 
to  the  British  Crown  was  the  work  of  a  minority 
and  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  largest  nimiber 
of  the  most  responsible  persons.'  It  was  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Patriots  that  the  Loyalists  always 
misrepresented  the  facts  to  the  British  Government, 
and  it  was  their  false  reports  that  induced  England 
to  continue  the  war  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  success. 
John  Adams,  no  mean  authority,  wrote :  "  Upon  the 
whole,  if  we  allow  two  thirds  of  the  people  to  have 
been  with  us  in  the  Revolution,  is  not  the  allowance 
ample?  "'  American  historians,  no  less  than  British, 
have  devoted  long  and  ingeniotis  argument  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  minority,  a  rabble,  a  few  discontented 
spirits,  who  resisted  England  and  carried  through 
the  war  to  successftd  conclusion;  as  if  there  were 
respectability  and  vindication  in  numbers. 

I  Haniiltoi),initiiigtoItob«tMorTia,  Auguit IS,  17S2,BB7a:" Agio tbe peo- 
ple, in  the  «ul]r  periodi  o(  tbe  wu".  Dear  <»ie  half  of  them  were  sTowedl^r  taoK 
attacbed  to  Great  Brituo  than  to  tlwir  libertj',  but  the  energy  of  the  govern- 
ment bai  subdued  all  oppoaitioo.  He  state  hj  diflerent  meaiu  hai  been 
purged  of  a  large  port  of  iti  nalcontenta;  but  there  still  Tcmsiiu,  I  darr  say,  k 
third,  whoH  aeciet  wiihes  are  on  the  aide  of  the  enemy."  —  Hamilton :  IFori^ 
vol.  nt,  p.  877. 

*  "The  Amerioui  Revolution,  like  most  othen,  was  the  work  of  an  ener- 
getic mmorit]'.  who  aucceeded  in  committing  an  undecided  and  fluctuating 
majority  to  a  course  for  which  they  had  little  love,  and  leftding  them  step  bjr 
step  to  a  position  from  which  it  was  ioaposdhle  to  recede."  —  Lecky:  Op. 
ml.,  vol,  n.  p.  443. 

*  Adams:  Work*,  vcd.  Z.  pp.  S3.  87,  110. 
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At  the  time  of  the  birth  oi  the  Republic  and  for 
many  years  to  come  hatred  of  England  was  kept 
alive;  in  some  quarters  men  proved  their  loyalty  to 
their  new  allegiance  by  the  animosity  they  dis- 
played to  their  former  sovereign  and  his  subjects. 
The  property  of  Loyalists  was  confiscated  and  its 
owners  were  driven  into  exile;^  justification  was 
found  in  the  fear  that  a  Tory  government  would 
again  be  set  up.^  Popular  feeling  showed  itself  in 
the  highest  degree  rancorous  toward  all  who  were 
suspected  of  Tory  opinion,'  and  this  intense  hatred 
may  be  seen  in  the  letters  and  journals  of  the  men 
who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  struggle.* 

Other  causes  apart,  there  was  one  reason,  remem- 
bered long  after  political  differences  were  forgotten, 
to  make  Americans  cherish  bitter  resentment  against 
the  English,  and  even  as  late  as  the  closing  years  of 
the  last  century,  it  was  one  of  the  first  things  the 
American  schoolboy  was  taught  when  he  began  to 
study  the  history  of  his  country.  This  was  the  use 
made  by  the  English  of  the  Indians  as  allies,  who 
were  permitted  to  wage  war  according  to  their  own 
code  and  not  according  to  the  methods  of  the  white 
man.  Unspeakable  outrages  were  committed  by 
these  forest  denizens,  who  were  lightly  attached  to 
the  English  and  somewhat  proud  to  fight  in  their 

>  WUuor:  NarraitM.and  CriHeal  Bufory  <f  Ameriai,  vol.  vn,  p.  18S. 

>  MetSaxtet:  A  Biilorr  of  At  PtapU  i^UuVniitd  Sttdti.  vol  i,p^nO-U. 
»  Lecky:  Op.  eiL,  Tol.  IT.  p.  887, 

*  Cf.  yfaabiagtoa:  Workt,  vol.  m,  p.  S43;  John  Aduiu*!  letter  hi  the  An- 
aual  Aivubrof  ITSO.inwfaich  he  thoagfat  fining,  it>^riMMtinent,UHlliaDgi]ig 
were  none  too  good  ttx  the  Toriea. 
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ranks,  but  who  were  more  largely  influenced  by  the 
hope  it  gave  them  ofgratif ymg  tribal  ambitions  and 
satisfying  their  love  of  cruelty.  Indian  warfare  was 
always  wanton.  The  red  man  tortured  and  burned 
his  white  captives  and  subjected  women  to  outrage, 
if  not  with  the  direct  approval  of  his  British  com- 
manders, at  least  with  only  slight  effort  on  thdr 
part  to  restrain  him;  and  it  was  not  the  bullets  of 
the  British  or  their  foreign  allies  that  the  Americans 
dreaded ;  it  was  the  scalping-knife  of  the  Indian  and 
the  haunting  fear  that  from  a  lurking  and  stealthy 
foe,  who  gloried  in  his  treachery,  women  and  little 
children  might  at  any  time  be  massacred,  or  perish 
miserably ,  captives  of  the  red  man's  lust  or  savagery. 
But,  as  was  observed  in  the  previous  volume,  men 
are  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  refinements  of  any  one 
age,  but  by  the  conventional  morals  and  the  spirit 
of  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  It  would  be  incon- 
ceivable to  imagine  that  in  our  day  a  white  race 
would  use  savages  in  civilized  warfare  or  that  the 
methods  of  the  savages  would  be  employed;  in  the 
ei^teenth  century  conscience  was  less  tender  and 
the  moral  sense  did  not  revolt  from  an  alliance  with 
barbarism. 

It  is  well  worth  while  comparing  1780  with  1865, 
when  once  more  the  sword  was  drawn  on  American 
soil.  In  the  earlier  day  the  Tories  were  treated  not 
only  with  the  utmost  harshness  but  unfairly;  no 
friendly  hand  was  held  out  to  them,  they  were  not 
wanted;  the  sooner  they  departed  the  better  it 
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would  be  for  the  country  and  the  greater  would  be 
itssecurity.  Now,comparethiswithwhathappened 
in  the  following  century,  and  we  see  that  either  the 
world  had  made  tremendous  strides  in  humanity  or 
the  Americans  gave  an  exhibition  of  magnanimity 
the  like  of  which  was  never  b^ore  known.  In  those 
four  years  of  struggle  the  South  had  cost  the  North 
in  blood  and  treasure  and  heart  desolation  an 
amount  so  incalculably  greater  than  that  England 
had  cost  the  colonies  that  there  is  no  basis  of  com- 
parison; England's  prison  hulks  had  their  counter- 
part in  the  prison  pen  of  Andersonville;  property 
had  been  ruthlessly  destroyed;  war  had  been  car- 
ried on  with  horrors  unmitigated;  the  "unrecon- 
structed rebels  "  of  the  South  were  the  Loyalists  of 
the  earlier  day,  and  yet  no  man's  life  was  attainted, 
no  estate  was  confiscated,  from  "  the  states  lately  in 
rebellion"  there  was  wrung  no  huge  tribute;  Grant, 
with  his  immortal  prayer  for  peace,  sent  the  South- 
em  men  back  to  their  farms  with  their  animals, 
so  that  they  might  go  to  their  ploughing.  "When 
we  made  our  peace  with  the  British,"  an  American 
writer  says, "  the  native  Tories  were  proscribed,  and 
thousands  of  Loyalists  left  the  United  States  to 
carry  into  Canada  the  indurated  hatred  of  the  exile. 
But  after  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox,  no  body 
of  men,  no  single  man  indeed,  was  driven  forth  to 
live  an  alien  for  the  rest  of  his  days;  even  though 
a  few  might  choose  to  go,  none  were  compelled."* 

*  Mattliewi:  Atitriea*  Charaettr. 
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If  we  would  find  the  explanation  for  the  bitter 
resentment  that  the  Loyalists  aroused,  we  must  look 
for  it  —  in  addition  to  the  causes  that  have  already 
been  mentioned  —  in  the  state  of  Europe,  of  Eng- 
land especially,  at  the  time,  and  the  influence  that 
immigration  has  always  exercised  on  America,  so- 
cially and  politically.  By  any  one  who  would  under- 
stand the  forces  that  have  operated  to  produce  the 
American  character,  the  foreign  element  must  be 
studied  with  care,  for  we  see  that  from  the  begin- 
ning it  has  been  a  potent  agency  to  shape  the  ac- 
tions of  men  and  parties  and  disturb  international 
rations.  In  the  infancy  of  the  nation  it  exerted  a 
stronger  force  than  it  does  to-day.  It  reached  its 
senith  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  centuiy.  Sin(% 
then,  although  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  it  has  be- 
come weakened,  and  international  politics  are  no 
longer  a  football  to  be  kicked  about  for  domestic 
political  amusemoit  or  as  a  bribe  to  a  foreign  ele- 
ment. 

Not  one  but  many  causes  have  brought  about 
this  change,  each  of  which  has  interacted  on  all  the 
others.  The  change  has  come  from  the  enlargement 
of  the  American  view;  from  the  American  having 
become  less  self-centred  and  less  provincial;  from 
his  seeing  less  parochially  and  thinking  more  con- 
tinentally;  horn  an  appreciation  that  vast  as  his 
continent  is,  self-contained,  ndi,  great,  it  does  not 
constitute  a  world  by  itself,  and  cannot  be  selfishly 
isolated  fnmi  the  cosmic  adieme  and  remain  unin- 
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fiuenced  by  the  causes  that  opwate  elsewhere,  but  is 
part  of  the  macrocosm  in  which  continents,  like  men, 
are  units  and  governed  by  universal  laws.  Moreover 
—  a  fact  of  extreme  importance  —  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  American  people  has  become  stronger, 
not  weaker,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  immi- 
grant ceases  to  remain  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  Americans,  and  becomes  incorporated  into  them 
and  is  taken  up  in  the  blood,  not  to  transform  it 
but  to  fortify  and  temper  it. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  foreign  ele- 
ment kept  to  itself  and  was  apart  and  separate  from 
the  native.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  alien,  principally  the  Irish,  —  for  it  was 
from  Ireland  that  the  great  stream  of  emigration 
flowed,  —  was  literally  a  "foreign  element**;  for- 
eign in  thought,  speech,  and  manners,  seemingly 
incapable  of  assimilation,  always  to  remain  alien, 
and  to  arouse  the  passion  and  religious  bigotry  of 
the  people  of  another  faith.  There  has  perhaps 
never  been  a  more  microscopic  record  of  a  small 
community,  that  reads  with  the  fascination  of  fic- 
tion but  has  the  merit  of  historical  accuracy,  than 
the  story  of  Quincy  told  by  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams, and  there  he  shows  how  the  Irish  remained 
unassimilated,  how  as  late  as  1860  the  Irish  and 
their  religion  were  detested  and  became  a  political 
issue.*  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  there  has  been 

■  Adams:  Thnt  Epuodti  oj  VouoohtMOf  Eutcry,  vd.  n,  chapter  xn. 
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an  ^lormous  change  for  the  better  in  the  American 
mental  attitude. 

What  made  Ireland  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  a  discontented,  rebellious,  distress- 
ful country,  and  wrote  such  a  savage  and  shameful 
page  on  English  history,  need  not  be  r^erred  to  in 
detail,  for  the  tyranny,  the  brutality,  and  the  stu- 
pidity on  both  sides  are  too  well  known  to  every 
student  of  history  to  need  explanation.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  say  that  the  Americans,  seeing  that 
they  would  be  compelled  to  fight,  anxious  to  find 
allies,  and  knowing  that  Ireland  was  only  waiting 
its  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Saxon; 
naturally  sought  Irish  assistance  so  as  still  further 
toembarrassthehomegovemment.  Nor  were  their 
efforts  fruitless.  In  1775,  the  Americans  issued  a 
special  address  to  the  Irish,  urging  the  identity  of 
their  interests;  and  in  the  same  year  Chatham  as- 
serted that  Ireland  on  the  colonial  question  was 
with  America  "to  a  man."  The  Presbyterians  of 
the  North  were  fiercely  Americans,  and  few  classes 
were  so  largely  represented  in  the  American  army 
as  Irish  emigrants.'  Furthermore,  we  are  told  that 
"the  Irish  Presbyterians  appear  to  have  been  every- 
where bitterly  anti-English,  and  outside  of  New 
York  it  is  probable  that  they  did  more  of  the  real 
fighting  of  the  Revolution  than  any  other  class."' 

It  has  often  been  represented  by  the  historians  of 

■  O^L  eit,  p.  US. 
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the  Irish  in  America,  that  in  fighting  in  the  Conti- 
nental armies  they  were  inspired  solely  by  patriot- 
ism and  animated  by  a  burning  love  of  Uberty.  It 
is,  I  think,  more  correct  to  seek  the  explanation  in 
the  less  sublime  and  more  human  motive  of  revenge ; 
in  the  opportunity  they  saw  offered  them  to  redress 
age-long  grievances.  They  were  not  mercenaries  in 
the  sense  that  the  Hessians  were  who  fought  in  the 
King's  ranks,  who  fought  merely  because  it  was  part 
of  the  day's  work,  who  put  no  heart  in  what  they 
did,  and  cared  no  more  for  the  EngUsh  than  they 
did  for  the  Americans.  The  Irish  in  the  Revolution 
were  never  mercenaries;  they  were  zealots;  they 
were  less  patriots  in  the  sense  we  generally  under- 
stand the  term  than  they  were  avengers;  Jehu  to 
smite  the  house  of  Ahab,  to  revenge  the  blood  of  the 
prophets;  less  moved  by  the  impulse  of  gratitude 
which  sent  the  Plateans  to  hazard  their  all  at  Mara- 
thon than  they  were  inspired  by  the  same  bitter 
hatred  and  the  memory  of  wrongs  that  made  the 
Corinthians  form  the  anti-Athenian  alliance.  Driven 
by  these  motives  to  take  up  arms  for  their  adopted 
country,  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why  the 
Irish,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  opposed  any  re- 
conciliation with  England,  and  exerted  all  their 
strength  to  keep  alive  the  feeling  against  England; 
for  Ireland's  battle  was  being  fought  in  America  in 
the  eighteenth  century  as  it  was  again  to  be  waged 
in  the  next. 
We  shall  see  later  that  in  the  following  century 
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the  political  power  of  the Jbish  increased  and  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  friction  between  Eng- 
land and  America. 

Once  more  England,  pursuing  the  same  fatuous 
policy  that  had  incited  rebellion,  gave  her  haters 
reason  for  their  hate.  "This  spirit  of  animosity 
against  Great  Britain,"  an  English  clergyman  wrote 
in  1795,  has  been  "prodigiously  increased  by  the 
part  she  is  supposed  to  have  taken  in  fomenting  the 
Indian  war,  in  exciting  the  hostilities  of  the  Alge- 
rians, in  seizing  the  ships  and  obstructing  the  com- 
merce of  the  American  merchants,  in  reusing  or 
neglecting  to  give  up  the  posts  upon  the  lakes,  or  to 
make  reparation  for  stolen  negroes."' 

English  statesmanship  was  unable  to  accept  either 
the  new  order  of  things  or  the  fact  of  the  American 
Nation.  Englishmen  had  no  faith  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  republic;  nor  were  they  able  to  see  the 
great  opportunities  for  trade  that  were  open  to  them. 
They  must  continue  the  old  poh^r  of  the  Naviga- 
tion and  Sugar  Acts ;  trade  must  be  restricted  as 
much  as  possible  to  British-built  and  British-owned 
ships;  the  more  commerce  was  hampered,  the  less 
danger  from  American  competition.  That  fear  of 
competition  was  a  spectre  that  neither  statesman 
nor  merchant  could  banish.  Continuing  the  same 
selfish,  foolish,  and  short-sighted  policy  that  had 
governed  England  since  the  first  planting  of  Amer- 

*  WinterbotlMiD,  in  Hut'i  Amtritan  Bitten  ^^  'V  Contemporarin,  vol. 
tn.i».l»T. 
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ica.  Englishmen  still  hoped  to  hold  the  Republic  in 
economic  slavery;  and  it  was  also  beyond  their  com- 
prehension that  competition  was  advantageous  to 
both  sides  and  enlarged  trade. 

For  issuing  the  neutrality  proclamation  of  1793, 
Washington  was  scathingly  attacked  in  the  National 
Gazette  of  Philadelphia^  by  "Veritas,"  —  who  was 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  Jefferson,  but  this  he  de- 
nied, —  in  which  the  President  is  reminded  that 
had  he  consulted  the  general  sentiments  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  he  would  have  found  them,  from  one 
extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  firmly  attached 
to  the  cause  of  France.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
practices  of  aping  the  absurd  and  tyrannical  sys- 
tems of  Britain,  though  already  carried  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  this  country,  will  never  proceed  so  far, 
as  to  induce  our  Executive  to  try  the  vain  experiment 
of  officially  opposing  the  national  will."'  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  an  American  ship,  on  which  was  an 
American  consul  proceeding  to  his  post  of  duty,  was 
seized  en  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Martinique  by 
a  British  privateer  and  carried  into  Montserrat,  and 
the  consul  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  "This 
conduct,  arbitrary  and  unauthorized,  on  the  part 
of  the  coalesced  despots,  in  my  poor  opinion,  does 
not  seem  to  satisfy  the  avarice  and  ambitious  views 
of  Great  Britain}  whose  privateers  and  even  gov- 
ernment vessels  have,  in  frequent  instances,  seized 

*  Hart:  Ameriean  Biriorj/  told  by  CoulemporariM,  vol.  m.  p.  90S, 
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our  flag;  though  cleared  from  America  for  neutral 
and  her  own  ports,  or  bound  from  such  ports  to 
America."* 

More  intense  feeling  existed  against  England 
after  the  Revolution,  and  for  long  years  to  follow, 
when  Amaica  had  won  her  independence,  than  dur- 
ing the  war  when  America  was  fighting  to  free  her- 
self from  British  control. 

_*  Hart:  Of.  eit,  toL  m,  p.  SIS. 
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WET  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  HAVE  A  CONTEMPT 
FOR  LAW 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  second  cause  in  the  sec- 
ond period  ,of  American  development  —  the  con- 
tempt in  which  a  people,  originally  law-abiding  and 
taught  to  have  a  veneration  for  law,  came  to  hold 
the  law. 

One  of  the  things  to  distinguish  American  ci  viliza-l  j 
tion  from  that  of  other  countries  is  the  light  respect  if 
in  which  law  is  held  by  Americans.  So  marked  is  this 
indifference  that  it  has  -formed  the  burden  of  the 
theme  of  numerous  writers  and  observers,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  who  accept  it  as  a  fact,  as  a 
fact  it  is.^  Various  explanations  have  been  offered. 

'  Meralf  to  mention  by  title  and  Mitbor  tlie  rnKgaiioe  utklea  written  and 
Qte  addressefl  delivered  by  pronunent  Americaiu  in  the  Ust  ten  or  fifteen 
Jtaia,  on  American  disregard  of  the  law,  would  occupy  considerable  space. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  in  18SS,  when  Mr.  Bayard  was  AmbaoBador  of  the 
United  State*  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  in  the  course  of  an  address  he  spoke 
of  his  countiynien  as  "an  unruly  people,"  for  which  he  was  censured  by  vote 
ot  the  House  of  BepreaentatiTM.  In  June.  IMS,  President  Taft.  then  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  an  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Yale  I«w  Scbod,  de- 
dared  that  the  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  law  in  the  United  States  was  a  dia- 
gntce  to  the  country.  Doctor  I^iUiurst,  in  Uuiuey'*  Uagiaine,  January, 
1MB,  writes  rai  "Law  and  its  Contemptuous  Disregard  ";  the  Cmhtry  Jftvo- 
auu,  June,  1910.  discusses  "LawlcMness  the  National  Vice";  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  in  his  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Frateniity  of 
Harvard,  June.  1910,  dwelt  on  "Tie  Sfnrit  of  Lawlessness"  and  its  cure;  law 
leamesi  and  the  American  disregard  of  law  has  been  the  theme  for  editoliall 
in  many  of  the  leading  American  new^apen. 
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Politics,  the  immigrant,  and  the  lust  for  wealth  are 
the  convenient  excuses  offered,  yet  none  of  these 
reveal  the  whole  truth.  In  the  attempt  to  find  the 
cause,  the  impression  is  created  that  the  American 
disregard  for  law  is  of  modem  growth,  which  is  ac- 
cepted by  certain  investigators  as  proof  that  de- 
mocracy is  a  failure  and  lowers  the  moral  tone  of  a 
people;  or  the  theory  is  advanced  that  morally  the 
Americans  have  deteriorated  since  they  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  and  that  American  institu- 
tions, or  again,  in  other  words,  democracy,  is  fatal 
to  a  high  standard  of  ethical  conduct.  We  must 
look  for  the  reason,  not  in  the  events  of  to-day  or 
yesterday,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  nation;  we 
must  trace  back  effects  to  their  first  causes  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  seen  that  mental  and  politi- 
cal characteristics  are  the  result  of  physical  and  so- 
cial influences;  and  we  shall  find  that,  while  demo- 
cracy per  se  is  not  to  blame,  a  mistaken  political 
philosophy  and  the  pressure  of  material  expansion 
implanted  in  the  American  that  contempt  for  law 
which  has  threatened  the  welfare  of  society. 

A  political  philosophy  that  was  foolish,  and  may 
without  disrespect  to  its  authors  and  believers  be 
termed  childish,  made  men  believe  that  by  substi- 
tuting the  voice  of  the  people  for  the  authority  of  a 
king  or  a  governing  class,  it  would  be  possible  to 
change  biunan  nature.  The  biri:hday  of  a  new  world 
was  at  hand,  Paine  declaimed.^  Belief  in  this  ideal- 

'  Paine:  Appendix  to  Cmimoh  Sou;  p.  77. 
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ism  was  shared  by  hard-headed  practical  men  of 
affairs  as  well  as  by  doctrinaires  and  visionaries, 
by  philosophers  no  less  than  by  poets,  by  the  edu- 
cated as  well  as  the  unlettered.  The  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone  was  at  last  to  be  rewarded.  It 
was  easy  to  transmute  the  metals  if  only  the  miss- 
ing element  could  be  discovered.  Human  nature 
was  to  be  transformed  and  the  base  refined,  because 
democracy  and  a  constitution  had  been  substituted 
for  the  kingly  power  and  the  uncertain  mood  of 
parliament.* 

It  had  been  recognized  in  the  past  that  govern- 
ment was  law  and  law  was  force;  consequently  all 
government  rested  on  force.  To  the  philosophers 
who  created  the  American  Constitution,  force  was 
abhorrent,  although  they  had  not  hesitated  to  resort 
to  force  to  obtain  a  government  that  should  rest  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  In  the  past,  "laws  of 
Nature  and  of  Nature's  God"  had  less  weight  than 
laws  of  man  and  of  man's  sovereign;  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  man  might  possess  if  he  could, 
but  they  were  not  "unalienable  rights."  Demo- 
cracy had  sought  to  make  happiness  the  end  and 
aim  of  existence,  believing  that  only  conduct  of  the 
"ultimate  highest  good"  would  produce  happiness; 
and  as  men  desired  happiness  above  everything  else, 
they  would  so  regulate  their  conduct  as  to  make 

>  "RevolulioDuy  politicihBTeMteof  tbeirMMirceain  theidestbat  Md»- 
Um  ue  ckpabh  of  infinite  uid  inunediate  modificfttiona.  without  Rferencc  to 
tlw  <le«p-root«d  conditiont  that  tuTc  worked  themMtvM  into  everr  part  of 
llw  aocial  itnicture."  —  Moriq':  Bmrlu,  p.  SS. 
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them  contribute  to  and  share  in  the  general  fund  of 
happiness.  Theoretically  this  should  have  made 
every  man  a  strict  observer  of  every  law  and  quick 
to  rebuke  even  the  smallest  infraction.  Pushed  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  a  democracy  needs  no  laws. 

When  government,  which  is  law,  rests  on  force, 
fear  of  its  violation  is  the  deterrent,  for  the  punish- 
ment is  swift  to  follow  the  transgression;  and  the 
law  in  its  infancy  knew  no  mercy;  it  was  believed 
that  the  protection  of  society  demanded  severe  pen- 
alties. A  government  that  exists  by  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  in  which  every  man  takes  part,  ex- 
cites less  reverence,  for  surrounding  the  temporary 
ruler  of  the  people  elected  by  themselves  there  is  no 
such  mystery  as  envelops  chief  or  high  priest  or 
king,  who  enjoys  his  power  by  divine  right.  Laws 
may  be  broken  with  greater  impunity,  for  they  are 
not  deep-rooted  in  the  convictions  of  man  and  made 
venerable  by  their  semi-divine  origin  and  the  super- 
stition of  tradition;  they  are  simply  customs  re- 
duced to  terms  for  the  convenience  of  society. 

It  would  be  possible  to  write  the  psychology  and 
development  of  the  American  people  traced  through 
their  respect  for  and  indifference  to  the  law;  and 
the  investigation  would  show  three  well-developed 
phases. 

The  first  would  be  when  America  was  English  and 
the  law  held  men  in  its  thrall  and  was  a  brutal  and 
stupid  despot;  when  the  law  was  worshiped  as 
slavishly  and  auperstitiously  as  the  church;  when 
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the  law,  like  the  church,  threatened  and  punished 
and  terrorized,  but  made  no  appeal  to  humanity  or 
the  better  nature  of  man;  when  against  the  inexor- 
able fiat  of  the  law  appeal  was  as  hopeless  as  from 
the  doom  pronounced  by  the  church.*  Then  came 
the  second  phase,  when  man  rebelled  against  the 
tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  law  and  the  church, 
when  he  held  his  body  and  his  soul  to  be  sacred,  and 
was  no  longer  content  to  be  the  creature  of  secular 
authority,  and  revolted  to  gain  his  freedom. 

It  was  this  second  phase  that  was  coincident  with 
the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  careless  observance  of  law 
that  has  given  America  such  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion. There  was,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
vious volume,  a  new  spirit  working  in  man,  who  was  \ 
now  for  the  first  time  passionately  possessed  wit^  \ 
the  belief  that  he  was  his  own  master  —  his  ow 
master  spiritually  and  physically ;  that  all  that  went\ 
to  make  man  —  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul  - 
•  was  his  to  do  with  as  he  pleased  and  to  make  such  j 
use  of  as  he  saw  fit;  and  he  no  longer  regarded  him- 
self subject  to  the  decree  of  a  spiritual  director  or  a 
temporal  master.  It  was  for  man  to  settle  questions 
of  right  with  his  own  conscience,  and  not  blindly  to 
obey  the  command  or  the  dictation  of  one  placed  in 
authority  over  him. 

These  things  produced  in  the  American  that  in- 

*  "He  rtate  tCAduDg  men  what  tbej  «re  to  do,  and  the  chufch  teaching 
them  what  they  are  to  believe."  —  Budde  :  Hutary  itf  Cniiaation,  p.  S2S. 
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dividualism  which  began  with  the  first  coming  of 
the  English  to  America,  which  was  developed  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  their  political  and  social 
relations,  which  grew  with  the  increasing  spirit  of 
independence  and  became  stronger  the  more  the 
British  Crown  and  British  Ministers  attempted  to 
suppress  it,  and  finally  culminated  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  ties  that  bound  the  colonists  to  Great  Britain 
and  brought  about  independence  and  nationality. 
We  have  already  traced  these  causes  from  their 
beginning,  so  that  here  nothing  more  than  reference 
to  them  is  necessary.  Thesecausesmadethe  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  race,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  greater 
individualists  than  any  other  people  in  all  the  world ; 
the  doctrine  of  individualism  had  been  carried  farther 
than  the  world  before  had  deemed  possible.  This 
belief  in  individualism  was  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which  em- 
bodied in  precise  terms  the  national  belief,  and  by 
the  political  philosophy  which  taught  men  to  look, 
not  to  a  central  authority  to  regulate  society  or 
ameliorate  conditions,  but  to  rely  on  local  authority. 
The  less  they  depended  on  authority  representa- 
tive of  the  power  of  the  people  and  the  more  the  peo- 
ple had  faith  in  themselves,  the  more  strictly,  they 
believed,  they  were  following  the  teachings  of  that 
philosophy  which  would  lead  them  to  the  end  which 
every  man  sought  to  reach  —  the  ultimate  good  of 
all  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual.' 

'  "Individuatinn,  the  lore  o(  cnterpriae,  uid  tbeprideof  penonftl  f retdom 
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Virtue  pushed  to  excess  can  become  a  vice.  No- 
thing better  illustrates  this  than  a  study  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  political  institutions.  Individualism, 
whffli  America  first  gave  it  form  and  made  it  a  po- 
litical principle,  was  a  virtue  so  great  that  in  large 
measure  it  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  political 
thought,  and  so  enlarged  the  mind  of  man  that  it 
made  possible  that  great  wave  of  democracy  which 
has  overrun  the  earth,  for  the  world  to-day  in 
thought  and  govemmentis  democratic, even  though 
the  fiction  of  kingly  rule  is  maintained.  Individual- 
ism to-day  —  that  is,  the  political  interpretation 
given  to  it  by  Americans  —  has  become,  if  not  pre- 
cisely a  vice,  in  some  respects  at  least  a  clog  to  pro- 
gress; it  has,  by  a  false  theory  that  the  right  of  the 
individual  is  a  right  more  sacred  than  the  protec- 
tion of  the  conmiunity,  made  it  possible  for  the  in- 
dividual to  take  advantage  of  his  fellow,  for  laws  to 
be  broken  or  evaded,  for  development  to  be  ham- 
pa«d.  Much  that  Americans  complain  of — the  un- 
limited power  of  wealth,  the  greed  of  capital,  the 
corruption  of  politics,  the  brutality  of  the  relations 
between  labor  and  its  employer — would  be  impos- 
sible, or  at  least  mitigated,  if  individualism  had 
not  been  made  an  idol. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
law  was  slavishly  worshiped  and  that  man  had  to 

have  beta  deemed  by  Ameriouia  not  only  their  choiceat.  but  tbrir  prculiw 
•ad  ezdiuive  poMCMMiu."  —  Biyoe:  Th*AmmeanComwioitweaUk,ytH.  n,p. 
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revolt  against  the  law  to  gain  freedom;  and  this  was 
the  second  phase  of  American  psychology  traced 
through  the  American  respect  for  and  indifference 
to  the  law.  TherefoUowed,  as  always  happensafter 
a  social  convulsion,  reaction  —  the  third  phase. 
The  spiritual  exaltation  that  made  men  rebels 
against  the  law  and  yet  strict  observers  of  what 
they  termed  the  "rational  law";  that  made  men 
I  virtuous  and  law-abidii^;  because  each  man  believed 
liimself  by  a  sort  of  divine  right  to  be  his  own  law- 
■naker,  could  not  last  because  of  the  frailty  of  man 
Wd  the  limitations  of  his  intellect.  Law  fell  into 
Contempt,  and  the  rule  of  primitive  justice  took  its 
place.  In  a  long  settled  and  thickly  populated 
country,  with  society  firmly  established,  where  tra- 
ditions exercise  a  dominating  influence  and  class 
divisions  set  the  lawmaker  and  the  law-enforcer 
apart  from  the  great  mass,  the  law  is  an  established 
institution  to  which  every  man  is  brought  subject 
from  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  its  making  and 
enforcement  than  with  the  selection  of  the  head  of 
the  church  or  the  appointment  of  the  commander- 
in-chief;  and  this  aloofness  inspires  respect  because 
it  creates  the  belief  that  the  science  of  govemm^it 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  mind  to  grasp. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  influence  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem in  Europe,  which  created  not  only  the  class  of 
the  hereditary  lawmaker  but  the  class  for  whom 
laws  were  made. 
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In  the  United  States  the  law  excites  no  sucluj 
veneration,  because  to  the  majority  there  is  little  ifl 
any  mystery  about  its  creation.  In  America  its! 
people  are  not  so  far  ronoved  &om  the  days  of  the 
pioneer  and  the  settler  as  not  to  recall  the  time  when 
the  only  law  the  community  knew  was  that  of  the 
vigilance  committee  or  self-elected  judges.  When 
laws  are  made  on  the  spot  to  suit  an  emergency  and 
decisions  must  be  quickly  r«idered,  each  man  be- 
comes not  only  lawgiver  but  executioner,  and  the 
law  has  been  robbed  of  its  sanctity.  Courts  and 
judges  lose  their  authority;  the  people  believe  in 
their  own  wisdom  and  are  convinced  of  their  iner- 
rancy. The  law  is  less  an  institution  than  an  expe- 
dient; it  is  not  the  foundation  of  the  social  struc- 
ture, but  a  convenience  that  may  be  changed  with 
passing  fashion;  it  is  merely  the  dictum  of  men  who 
are  lawmakers  by  accident,  just  as  the  members  of 
Judge  Lynch's  court  are  brought  together  by  chance. 
This  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  an  unethical  view 
of  life,  but  it  causes  the  law  and  the  lawgiver  to  be 
held  in  light  esteem.  It  begins  by  stripping  the  law 
of  all  its  trappings  and  making  it  a  "practical  ques- 
tion"; it  ends,  curiously  enough,  by  imposing  upon 
it  the  "nice  shaip  quillets  of  the  law"  and  the  tech- 
nicalities of  dishonest  ingenuity.  Before  leaving 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  me  add  that  the 
things  now  complained  of  are  simply  a  phase  in  the 
evolution  of  a  complex  society,  and  to  the  observ- 
ant it  is  evident  that  there  is  again  a  reaction,  but 
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it  is  renitence  against  the  spirit  that  carried  men 
away  from  law.  There  is  now  to  be  noticed  a  pro- 
nounced public  opinion  in  favor  of  respect  for  the 
law.  The  Americans  are  still  profound  believers  in 
the  cult  of  the  individualistic,  but  their  individual- 
ism is  becoming  tempered  with  common  sense;  they 
see  the  danger  that  comes  from  individualism  pushed 
to  extreme  limits.  The  increasing  reverence  for  law 
is  one  of  the  signs  that  American  civilization  has 
outgrown  its  first  stages  of  unsettled  social  condi- 
tions and  is  reaching  a  more  permanent  state. 

Had  there  been  in  America  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment, the  expansion  of  settlement  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  expansion  of  the  law;  the  set- 
tler going  from  the  East  to  the  West  would  have 
changed  his  habitation  but  not  his  legal  code;  there 
would  have  been  the  power  to  enforce  law.  Side  by 
side  on  the  same  continent  there  have  grown  up  two 
peoples  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  fundamentally 
under  the  same  institutions,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, as  a  whole  thinking  much  the  same,  and 
whose  development,  speaking  broadly,  has  been 
along  the  same  lines.  While  Canada  has  adopted 
the  federal  system  which  gives  each  province  con- 
trol over  its  local  affairs  in  the  same  way  that  the 
American  states  are  locally  sovereign,  the  power  of 
the  Canadian  province  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
American  state,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  central 
government  in  Ottawa  exercises  greater  authority 
than  does  that  in  Washington.  There  is  in  America, 
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for  instance,  no  quasi-militaiy  national  constabu- 
lary corresponding  to  the  Canadian  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  As  the  Canadian 
frontier  was  flung  further  west,  the  advancmg  line 
of  civilization  was  always  marked  by  the  police  bar- 
racks and  its  patrol.  To  the  trapper,  the  farmer, 
and  the  miner;  to  the  adventurer,  the  speculator, 
or  the  criminal,  half  adozen  privates  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  non-commissioned  officer  were  symbolic 
of  the  law  —  its  force,  its  majesty,  and  its  mystery. 
It  was  not  the  carbines  and  sabres  of  the  police  that 
commanded  respect  and  obedience,  —  although 
bullet  and  steel  had  frequently  to  be  used  to  teach 
the  lesson  of  submission  to  legally  constituted  au- 
thority, —  but  what  those  men  and  their  uniforms 
represented.  From  the  civilized  East,  the  seat  of 
government  and  a  society  with  conventions  where 
law  and  order  reigned,  the  adventurous  Canadian 
pioneer  was  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  un- 
broken wilderness  or  frowning  mountains,  great 
lakes,  and  torrential  rivers,  out  of  communication 
with  all  that  he  had  left  behind,  but  never  out  of 
touch  with  law  and  justice.  The  thin  chain  of  posts 
that  stretched  across  the  continent,  the  policeman 
whose  "beat"  covered  as  much  territory  as  a  prin- 
cipality of  Europe,  the  handful  of  troopers,  whose 
presence  gave  a  sense  of  protection  to  the  timid  and 
the  law-abiding,  and  was  feared  by  the  law-breaker 
and  the  criminal,  went  unmolested,  not  because  of 
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the  bullets  they  carried,  but  because  they  were  part 
of  that  remorseless  thing,  Justice,  wlucfa  liad  neither 
heart  nor  compassion  when  its  decrees  were  to  be 
executed,  that  was  all  the  more  t^rifying  because  it 
was  impersonal,  that  avenged  without  passion,  and 
sentenced  without  revenge.  It  inspired  in  the  Cana- 
dian, the  men  of  all  nationalities  who  went  to  Can- 
ada to  seek  fortune,  a  respect  for  the  law;  it  taught 
them  the  impartiality  and  the  precision  of  the  law; 
it  devated  law  to  its  high  place  as  the  guardian  of 
sodety. 

Turn  to  America,  and  observe  there  how  different 
the  conditions  have  always  been.  Each  colony,  as 
we  have  seen,  made  its  own  laws;  some  colonies  of- 
fered a  premium  to  settlers  by  a  code  that  was  an 
invitation  to  the  dishonest;  when  the  colonies  be- 
came states,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  was  firmly  established,  the  right  of  each 
state  to  make  and  enforce  its  own  laws  went  un- 
challenged. In  the  days  of  the  pioneer  community 
there  was  always  the  antinomy  of  stem,  rude,  and 
swift  justice  and  defiance  of  law;  there  were  com- 
munities made  up  of  outlaws  and  "bad  men,"  in 
which  the  only  law  was  that  of  force,  and  justice 
spoke  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  revolver;  but  that  was 
to  be  expected,  and  perhaps  did  no  lasting  harm. 
It  marked  the  first  stage  of  sodety  in  the  same  way 
that  dvilization  began  m  force  and  cunning;  it  was 
the  evolutionary  process  through  which  the  com- 
munity passed.  What  has  done  harm,  what  has 
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weakened  the  respect  in  which  law  is  held  and  has 
been  an  incentive  to  its  violation,  is  the  mass  of  con- 
flicting statutes  which  destroy  the  effect  of  law. 

It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  there  is  something 
mystical  and  almost  divine  about  law.  The  most 
difficult  mental  process  to  overcome  is  the  uncon- 
scious influence  of  atavism,  a  force  that  we  com- 
monly speak  of  as  conservatism  and  habit,  which  is 
the  age-long  survival  of  inheritance  operating  auto- 
matically, and  is  as  insensible  a  mental  operation 
as  breathing  is  physical.  To  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple, who  accept  things  as  they  are  and  have  neither 
the  curiosity  nor  the  capacity  to  determine  causes 
for  themselves,  theology  unconsciously  colors  their 
conception  of  the  law.  The  veneration  which  the 
church  pays  to  the  lawgiver  and  the  lawmaker,  the 
purpose  of  religion  to  inspire  respect  for  law,  the 
hazy  knowledge  the  unthinking  have  of  the  prophet, 
the  lawmaker,  and  the  lawgiver  in  that  age  of  so- 
ciety when  laws  were  divine  commandments,  have 
caused  men  to  believe  that  laws  owe  their  inspira- 
tion to  a  spiritual  source.  It  is  of  course  self-evident 
to  every  thinking  man  that  there  is  no  relation  be- 
tween divine  and  human  law;  that  laws  are  enacted, 
not  in  pursuance  of  a  divine  injunction,  but  because 
the  protection  of  society  makes  a  formal  code  neces- 
sary; and  while  a  human  law  may  be  based  on  a  di- 
vine precept,  it  is  to  save  society  from  anarchy  and 
not  in  obedience  to  a  divine  precept  that  the  power 
of  the  legislature  b  exited.  Thus,  while  it  is  true 
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that  there  is  a  divine  prohibition  against  commit- 
ting murder  and  society  punishes  the  murderer,  it  is 
done  not  because  men  Uve  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  but  in  recognition  of  the  acknow- 
ledged right  of  every  man  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which  he  legally  possesses,  and  birth  is  the  patent 
of  the  state  to  the  indiTidual,  granting  him  the  full 
and  unhampered  right  to  the  possession  of  his  own 
life.  No  man  may  take  another  man's  life  any  more 
than  he  may  take  his  goods.  There  is  no  divine  pre- 
cept, in  precise  terms,  against  forgery,  unless  we 
may  regard  forgery  covered  by  the  prohibition 
against  stealing,  but  society  as  a  protective  meas- 
ure punishes  forgery  because  of  the  confusion  that 
would  follow  if  forgery  went  unpimished. 

There  is  another  equally  common  delusion  that 
the  law  precedes  the  offense  the  commission  of 
which  it  is  designed  to  deter  or  to  punish.  Tie  re- 
verse, of  course,  is  true.  The  development  of  society 
is  marked  by  certain  social  crimes,  and  when  a  par- 
ticular crime  is  repeated  often  enough  to  put  it  in  a 
category  by  itself  and  to  create  a  class,  society, 
again  merely  as  a  protective  measure,  seeks  to  deter 
the  criminal  by  saying  to  him,  "  You  commit  that 
crime  at  your  risk,  and  if  you  still  think  the  risk  is 
worth  taking,  then  you  know  what  your  punishment 
will  be  in  case  of  detection."  Thus  we  shall  find  no 
law  against  forgery  at  that  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory when  writing  was  so  restricted  an  art  that  the 
unauthorized  use  of  a  person's  signature  was  not 
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a  menace  to  society.  To  come  down  to  a  modem 
illustration  of  the  proof  that  the  law  never  antici- 
pates an  offense,  and  that  the  offense  must  be  re- 
peated often  enough  before  society  deals  with  it, 
we  have  only  to  cite  the  automobile  and  airship. 
Twenty  years  or  so  ago  one  might  have  searched  in 
vain  the  laws  of  nations  or  states,  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  of  cities  and  towns,  to  find  any  men- 
tion of  the  automobile.  Human  ingenuity  could 
have  concdved  the  age  of  the  self-propelled  vehicle, 
and  law-makers  and  philosophers,  with  their  know- 
ledge of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  oould  have 
pictured  the  menace  to  society  by  the  unregulated 
use  of  this  new  form  of  energy.  It  was  only  when 
this  menace  took  predse  shape  in  an  excessive  rate 
of  speed  that  threatened  life  and  property,  that  that 
which  before  was  lawful  because  society  had  not  de- 
clared it  illegal  became  unlawful,  and  what  hereto- 
fore was  moral  became  unmoral.  With  the  increase 
of  the  automobile,  there  grew  up  around  it  a  special 
code,  each  chapter  aimed  to  prevent  injury  to  so- 
ciety or  to  compensate  society  in  case  of  an  infrac- 
tion. 

To-day  the  airship  has  no  code  of  its  own.  Un- 
like the  chauffeur,  the  aviator  does  not  require  a 
license,  there  is  no  restriction  on  his  speed,  his  ma- 
chine does  not  have  to  carry  lamps  or  display  a 
number,  he  is  subject  to  no  rules  of  the  road.  The 
regulation  of  the  airship  is  to-day  not  a  practical 
question,  because  its  use  is  too  Umited  to  interfere 
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with  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  individual;  its 
danger  is  to  its  operator,  not  to  society  as  a  whole. 
Until  the  art  of  aviation  is  brought  to  a  much  higher 
state  of  perfection,  the  airman  will  navigate  aloft 
untroubled  by  thought  of  laws  or  municipal  regu- 
lation, but  so  soon  as  airships  become  one  of  the 
recognized  adjuncts  of  social  intercourse,  their 
operation  will  be  subject  to  their  own  code.  These 
two  illustrations  show  the  origin  and  cause  of  social 
law. 

What  may  appear  to  the  reader  a  digression  is 
important  in  tracing  the  causes  of  the  lawless  spirit 
that  has  so  long  existed  in  America,  which  wise  and 
law-loving  Americans  sorrowfully  feared  was  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  stability  of  American  insti- 
tutions.* Law  can  command  respect  only  when  it  is 
swiftiy  and  impartially  administered  and  is  the 
formalized  expression  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people;  when,  in  other  words,  the  act  of  the  law- 
maker is  the  concrete  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  the  great  force  of  public  opinion  is  the 
motive  force  to  ener^ze  the  legislature.  The  law 
will  not  be  weakened,  even  although  there  exists 
a  minority  opposed  to  it.  Li  nearly  every  civilized 

*  *'Ihcq)elMnaotovei>'im7:bqt Ulunnot, titneiieTaiiiowMimethkig 
ol  in  ooien  unoogit  nt.  I  bmbii  the  incnaBiig  diaregmrd  for  kw  whkfa  ptr- 
ndci  tbe  countiy  —  the  gnurin^  dupcdtion  to  sobBtitute  tbe  wild  and  fn- 
rioo*  pkMioiw  in  lien  of  the  tobcr  jodgmeot  of  coarts,  and  the  wone  than  MT- 
ngt  mtdM  (or  tbe  execntiTe  nuuiiten  cl  jnttiM.  Hiia  difpoaitioa  ia  awfoilr 
fcarfnl  in  any  commDoitj,  and  tliat  it  now  edtta  in  nan,  Uk»^  gnting  to 
our  teelinp  to  admit,  it  would  tieaTiolatian  trftrnthandaDinialt  tooorift- 
lclliSeiKe  to  ieoj,"  —  Lincoln:  Lttltn  aad  Addrtutt,  p.  B. 
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community,  death  is  the  penalty  to  be  paid  for 
murder,  yet  there  are  many  people  conscientiously 
opposed  to  capital  punishment,  and  who  never 
cease  to  agitate  for  its  abolition.  This  agitation 
does  not  cause  the  law  to  fall  into  disrepute,  nor 
does  it  weaken  its  efficacy  or  its  deterrent  influence, 
but  rather  it  causes  the  law  to  be  held  in  respect,  for 
its  shows  the  infiuence  law  exercises  when  even 
those  who  are  opposed  to  it  yield  their  individual 
opinions  in  deference  to  the  will  of  society;  so  far 
from  causing  the  law  to  fall  into  disrepute  an  ideal- 
istic sentiment  is  evoked,  for  the  highest  plane  of 
civilization  is  reached  when  the  individual  observes 
a  law  which  he  condemns  and  relies  on  legal  and 
pacific  methods  to  secure  its  repeal  or  modification. 
The  people  who  believe  that  society  has  no  right  to 
take  the  life  of  a  murderer  do  not  attempt  to  pre- 
vent his  execution  or  to  interfere  with  justice;  they 
agitate  in  the  hope  that  they  may  bring  about  the 
conversion  of  the  majority,  but  they  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  and  hold  that  a  law,  even  a  bad  law, 
must  have  the  respect  of  all  good  citizens.  "When 
I  so  pressingly  u^e  a  strict  observance  of  all  the 
laws,"  Lincoln  told  his  countrymen,  "let  us  not  be 
understood  as  saying  there  are  no  bad  laws,  or  that 
grievances  may  not  arise  for  the  redress  of  which  no 
legal  provisions  have  been  made.  I  mean  to  say  no 
such  thing.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that,  although 
bad  laws,  if  they  exist,  should  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  possible,  still,  while  they  continue  in  force,  for 
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the  sake  of  example  they  should  be  religiously  ob- 
served." ' 

American  lawlessness  begins  in  the  nursery  and 
the  schoolroom  and  ends  in  the  courts  and  the  l^s- 
latures.  It  is  indifference  and  the  worship  of  the 
fetish  of  individualism,  combined  with  the  national 
trait  of  carelessness  and  the  scorn  that  the  Ameri- 
can has  for  artificial  conventions  rather  than  cor- 
ruption, that  beget  a  contempt  for  law.  Only  an 
infinitesimal  percentage  of  American  fathers  or 
mothers  have  been  trained  strictly  to  observe  home 
discipline,  or  to  pay  that  respect  to  authority 
which  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  fonnation  of 
the  character  of  children  by  Europeans  or  Orientals, 
or,  in  fact,  any  people  except  the  American. 

Not  having  known  discipline  in  his  childhood  or 
youth,  the  American  father  is  incapable  of  enforc- 
ing family  discipline,  and  questions  whether  it  is 
beneficial.  "Himself  confident  and  resourceful," 
an  American  writer  says,  "the  average  American 
father  has  been  pleased  to  accord  to  his  son  a  large 
freedom  for  the  development  of  individual  quality; 
and  when  he  has  had  misgivings  as  to  the  tendencies 
of  his  children,  he  has  usually  been  too  busy  with 
the  material  cares  of  our  strenuous  style  of  liv- 
ing to  do  more  than  admonish,  or  to  del^ate  the 
duties  of  parenthood."*  Freedom  is  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  formation  of  character,  to  encour- 

*  Iiiaci^:  Letttr*  and  Aidntttt,  p.  IS. 

■  TIm  CtntuTg  ifivonw.  June,  1910.  p.  Sit. 
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age  initiative  and  resource,  to  lead  to  the  end  that 
every  American  hopes  for  in  his  son  —  his  material 
success.  He  must  be  self-reliant,  courageous,  able 
to  match  bis  wits  against  others.  Rebellion  in  the 
home  is  a  sign  of  the  boy's  "spirit";  defiance  of 
schoolmasters  is  indicative  of  "  pluck."  If,  says  the 
writer  who  has  been  quoted,  one  doubts  the  truth 
of  the  generalization  that  there  is  little  or  no  family 
discipline  in  America,  "let  him  inquire  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  private  schools  of  the  country^  They  will 
tell  him,  without  qualification,  that  the  lack  of 
training  in  American  homes  is  the  bane  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  the  direct  cause  of  the  preva- 
lent mediocre  leveb  of  discipline  and  scholarship." 
The  habits  of  life  are  formed  and  character  is  built 
in  the  home  and  in  the  schoolroom.  With  parental 
discipline  lax  or  non-existent,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  boy  grows  up  with  scant  respect  for  law, 
and  that  respect  does  not  become  stronger  as  he 
grows  older.  "Among  undergraduates,"  says  the 
writer  in  the  Century,  "the  mob  spirit  frequently 
holds  sway,  and  is  often  treated  with  leniency,  on 
the  sentimental  principle  that  a  college  ruffian  dif- 
fers from  other  varieties  of  willful  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  .  .  .  College  authorities  of  late  have  really 
curbed  the  hazing  pastimes  of  undergraduates, 
which  often  include  disgraceful  or  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  their  fellows;  but  the  cultivation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  standard  of  personal  conduct,  proper  to 
young  men  giving  their  time  to  the  higher  objects 
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of  civilization,  is  either  neglected  or  is  largely  a 
failure." 

That  same  spirit  of  individualism,  which  make? 
the  American  confident  that  he  is  able  to  determine 
all  questions  for  himself,  leads  legislators  and 
judges  to  bring  the  law  into  contempt  by  their  open 
defiance  of  it.  Legislatures  frequently  pass  laws 
that  are  meaningless,  or  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  laws  for  which  a  popular  demand  exists, 
not  because  individual  legislators  are  corrupt, which 
is  too  often  the  popular  belief,  but  because  they 
set  their  opinions  against  the  public,  and  are  able 
to  convince  themselves  that  their  judgment  and 
knowledge  are  better  than  that  of  their  constitu- 
oits.  Judges  are  equally  at  fault.  The  Illinois 
L^slature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  marriage  of 
divorced  persons  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  decree,  but  a  Chicago  judge  held  that  the  mar- 
riage of  a  divorced  woman  within  the  prohibited 
period  was  not  illegal,  as  the  law  was  against  public 
policy.  "I  take  it,"  the  judge  declai^  in  his  opin- 
ion, "that  in  law,  marriage  is  a  meritorious  and 
necessary  institution.  The  propagation  of  the  race, 
the  sustaining  of  the  family,  and  the  upbuilding  of 
society  rest  upon  it.  It  is  therefore  to  be  promoted 
generally."  *  This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  frequent  complaint  of  "judge-made 
law,"  of  judges  writing  into  statutes  a  construction 
not  intended  by  the  legislature,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 

•  Sfringfidd  RrptMevt;  July  4. 1«07. 
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any  English  judge  in  modem  times  has  nullified  a 
statute  because  he  disagreed  with  the  purpose 
sou^t  to  be  accomplished  by  the  legislature,  while 
in  America  judges  have  frequently  defeated  the 
clear  intent  of  the  law. 

The  American  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  law 
comes  from  the  multiplicity  of  laws,  which  have 
usually  been  the  design  of  unscrupulous  mmi  to  de- 
stroy the  purpose  of  law  and  tend  to  confusion  and 
corruption;  the  facility  afforded  for  the  making  of 
new  laws;  the  ill-considered  and  hasty  action  of 
law-makers  in  the  enactment  of  laws;  and  the  belief 
which  has  become  American  second  nature  that 
every  evil,  real  or  imaginary,  can  be  corrected  by 
the  passage  of  a  new  law;  and  that  the  only  rule  of 
conduct  is  the  authority  of  the  law,  although  it  does 
not  lead  to  the  observance  of  the  law.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there 
has  perhaps  been  no  declaration  of  political  princi- 
ple so  often  quoted  by  Americans,  and  referred  to  as 
a  warning  and  an  inspiration,  as  the  preamble  to  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution  adopted  in  1780,  which, 
Webster  declared,  contained  the  greatest  words  in 
any  constitutional  document:  "In  the  government 
of  this  Commonwealth  the  legislative  department 
shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial 
"poyr&s,  or  either  of  them;  the  executive  shall  never 
CT:erd8e  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  or  either 
of  them;  the  judicial  shall  never  exercise  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them;  to 
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the  end  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men," 
The  fear  that  men  will  usurp  the  authority  that 

£ongs  to  law  has  resulted  in  there  being  more  laws 
the  United  States  and  less  law  than  in  any  other 
mtry  in  the  world ;  the  annual  output  of  Congress 
and  the  American  legislatures  is  greater,  enor- 
mously greater,  than  that  of  all  the  combined  legis- 
lative assemblies  of  the  world.  There  is  a  certain 
solemnity  attending  the  passage  of  a  law  in  Europe, 
even  the  archaic  forms  that  are  preserved  invest  the 
law  with  a  mystical  quality,  although  to  the  intelli- 
g^it  man  the  forms  mean  nothing  and  it  is  the  sub- 
stance that  counts.  In  America  the  enactment  of  a 
law  is  a  rather  slapdash  thing  that  excites  no  par- 
ticular reverence.  It  is  easy  to  agitate  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  or  the  repeal  of  a  law  that  is  inconve- 
ni^it;  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  secure  its  enactment 
or  its  repeal.  Like  everything  else  in  this  world, 
whether  metaphysical  or  material,  cheapness  brings 
contempt.  Theoretically  the  multiplicity  of  laws 
and  the  facility  afforded  for  their  enactment  should 
promote  respect  for  the  law  and  cause  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know 
that  the  reverse  is  true  in  America. 

A  Frenchman,  a  keen  analyist  of  English  psycho- 
logy and  its  institutions,  says,  "Hie  French  law  is 
always  imperative:  it  orders;  it  enjoins.  The  Eng- 
lish law  is  very  often  optional :  it  suggests ;  it  recom- 
mends a  system  which  the  citizens  can  use  or  not  at 
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their  pleasure."  *  The  American  law  is  h%quently 
tentative:  it  seems  to  say,  "This  is  merely  an  ex- 
perim^tt,  whose  wisdom  we  ourselves  doubt,  but 
we  can't  help  trying  it." 

In  a  country  in  which  eveiy  citizen  is  subject  to 
the  same  law,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  evasion, 
and  while  the  law  may  be  harsh,  in  some  cases  even 
intolerable,  its  equality  enforces  respect.  In  Amer- 
ica, state  laws  not  necessarily  being  uniform,  often 
the  laws  of  one  community  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  of  another,  and  the  vicious  and  the  crim- 
inal will,  and  do,  select  those  states  whose  laws  are 
lax  or  inefficiently  administered  in  whidi  to  cany  on 
their  nefarious  operations;  and  this  is  particularly 
true  when  society  is  preyed  on  under  the  protection 
of  law.  Commercial  piracy,  the  promotion  and  in- 
corporation of  bogus  or  fraudulent  joint-stock  com- 
panies, the  exploiting  of  the  public,  the  misrepre- 
sentations by  which  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous 
are  induced  to  invest  their  savings  on  the  promise 
of  large  returns,  all  these  things,  not  unknown  to 
Europe,  are  easier  of  accomplishment  in  America 
because  certain  states,  in  effect,  if  not  in  precise 
terms,  offer  a  bonus  to  dishonesty  while  observing 
legal  forms.  Commerce  must  not  be  hampered, 
therefore  to  throw  as  few  restrictions  as  possible 
about  commercial  operations  neither  supervision 
nor  investigation  is  considered  necessary.  A  high- 
sounding  company  with  a  "capital"  of  a  million 

>  Boutmy:  Tht  EngUA  Pteplt.  p.  ITS. 
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dollars  may  be  the  creation  of  an  adventurer  with 
money  just  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  not  exces- 
sive incorporation  fee  demanded  by  the  state,  yet 
the  company  is  a  legal  entity  and  the  courts  of  other 
states  must  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  its  charter.' 
The  effect  of  this,  as  Lincoln  pointed  out,  is  that 
"the  lawless  in  spirit  are  encouraged  to  become 
lawless  in  practice,"  and  there  grows  up  a  constant 
effort  to  evade  the  law  or  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law  without  incurring  the  risk  of  punishment. 
The  American  people  have  been  corrupted  by  their 
laws.  When  the  state  is  most  corrupt,  then  the  laws 
,  are  most  multiplied,  says  Tacitus.  A  fine  sense  of 
I  commercial  honesty  —  for  it  is  in  trade  operations 
I  that  the  baneful  effects  are  most  seen  —  has  been 
I  blunted. 

I  This  multiplicity,  this  diversity  of  laws,  deprives 
the  law  of  its  greatest  quality  to  inspire  respect. 
The  strength  of  the  law  is  its  inerrancy.  The  law  is 
the  concrete  wisdom  of  all  the  ages  or  the  best 
brains  of  the  country.  The  mass  may  protest 
against  a  law,  but  they  are  humbly  conscious  of 
their  ignorance,  and  accept  the  law  as  something 
superior  to  themselves  and  as  representing  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  much  careful  thought.  This, 
the  theatrical  part  of  law,  the  law  is  stripped  of  in 
America.  The  law  is  not  inerrant;  it  is  merely  hu- 
man ingenuity,  and  very  often  not  over-ingenious. 
When  in  adjoining  states  the  same  crime  is  pun- 

>  CuuHtvtbm  tt  (b  VnStd  SIjOm,  art.  rr,  atm.  1. 
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ished  differoitly,  the  effect  is  not  to  make  men  re- 
gard one  law  as  more  humane  than  the  other,  but 
to  bring  the  lawmaker  into  contempt  as  stupid  or 
without  experience,  even,  perhaps,  to  raise  the  sus- 
picion of  corruption;  to  bring  down  the  lawgiver  to 
the  common  level,  and  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  law  is  an  experiment  rather  than  a  finality. 

Furthermore  the  law  in  America  has  cheapened 
itself  by  the  method  of  its  interpretation.  When  in 
the  development  of  society  new  conditions  are  cre- 
ated and  new  laws  are  required  to  deal  with  them, 
and  in  obedience  to  public  demand  a  law  is  enacted, 
the  opponents  of  that  law,  especially  if  it  attacks 
existing  commercial  privileges  legally  conferred  or 
sanctioned  by  custom,  raise  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality and  defy  the  law  until  the  courts  have 
decided  that  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature  to 
create  the  enactment.  In  England  the  last  word  of 
Parliament  is  the  law  of  the  land;  therefore, no  one 
can  postpone  the  execution  of  the  law  by  asserting 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  constitution;  in  America 
a  law  is  the  intention  of  the  lawmaking  power,  but 
its  validity  depends  upon  the  approval  given  to  it 
by  the  court  of  final  jurisdiction.  This,  it  is  evident, 
has  the  tendency  to  cheapen  law  and  to  encourage 
sophistication.  It  also  enables  corrupt  legislators 
to  shift  their  responsibilities,  and  it  is  an  invitation 
to  carelessness.  Yielding  to  popular  demand,  or 
sometimes  merely  to  clamor,  a  statute  is  enacted, 
but  it  may  be  nullified  by  incorporating  into  it  pro- 
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visions  of  such  doubtful  validity  that  there  is  at 
least  the  chance  that  it  will  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts;  when  legislators  are'  honest 
this  dependence  upon  the  courts  promotes  careless- 
ness and  "slapdashery."  Rather  than  give  an  act 
that  careful  consideration  which  its  importance  de- 
mands, the  legislature  takes  chances  that  it  will 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  court;  if  it  does,  "slap- 
dashery" is  vindicated;  if  not,  the  work  can  be 
done  over  again. 

Again,  the  light  esteem  in  which  law  is  held  is  to 
a  large  extent  the  consequence  of  the  terrific  pace 
under  which  a  poor,  straggling,  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated country  of  enormous  area  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  richest  and  largest  in  population.  Amer- 
ican civilization  is  the  product  of  forced  draft, 
of  speeding  the  engine  up  to  its  highest  capacity, 
of  driving  ahead  with  almost  demoniacal  energy,  of 
filling  an  entire  people  with  the  almost  insane  idea 
that  everything  must  be  done  to-day  becaiise  to- 
morrow will  be  too  late;*  and  necessity  was  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  this  restless  and  nervous 
energy.  Great  stretches  of  country  must  be  opened 
up  and  the  refinements  of  civilization  and  modem 

'  "  The  nuh,  the  fierce  dfty-and-Di^tatniD,  the  tenement  booMt  left  deK»> 
late  —  or  worse:  all  thU,  u  in  other  puta  of  America'*  race,  i*  'all  in  the 
game.'  The  game  that  growl  year  1)7  Tear  more  Tsst  and  intense  and  inipir- 
mg.  The  huge  induatri^  game  of  the  worid,  irith  America  tar  in  the  lead. 
America  worldng  the  iwiftest,  and  atialning  each  nerve  to  keep  up  with  des- 
potic machines  ot  steel  that  she  hetaelf  hai  created.  And  laughing  at  the  dam- 
age." —  Everybodi/'i  Majaxau,  August,  1908. 
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progress  brought  to  the  pioneer  and  the  settler. 
When  there  were  railways  to  be  built,  for  instance, 
no  one  was  too  particular  about  the  niceties  of  s(»ii- 
pulous  financing;  the  main  thing  was  to  link  the 
outpost  with  the  centre  for  the  benefit  of  both;  and 
the  advantages  of  railway  communication  instead 
of  the  slow-moving  and  uncertain  wagon  or  boat 
were  so  apparent  that  a  people  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gambler  were  willing  to  take  great 
chances,  to  sanction  things  that  prudence  knew  to 
be  dangerous,  and  to  delude  themselves  into  be- 
lieving that  later  the  evil  could  be  corrected.  The 
buccaneer,  the  gentleman  adventurer,  the  pirate, 
the  slave-trader  of  the  seventeenth  century — and 
the  one  so  easily  merged  in  the  other  that  the  man 
who  held  the  King's  commission,  when  not  engaged 
on  the  King's  business,  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  be 
about  his  own  ventures,  which  were  not  too  nar- 
rowly to  be  inquired  into — pretypified  in  America 
the  captains  of  industry  who  broke  the  wilderness 
on  a  grand  scale  and  taught  their  countrymen  to 
think  in  millions.  Like  their  seventeenth-century 
prototypes,  they  were  mea  of  glowing  imagination, 
fearless,  unscrupulous,  full  of  audacity,  their  finer 
feelings  corrupted  by  the  lust  of  gold.  The  Eliza- 
bethan adventurers  risked  money  and  life  to  dis- 
cover unknown  continents  and  become  the  posses- 
sors of  their  wealth,  and  in  a  day  when  there  was  no 
code  of  international  law,  and  no  public  opinion  to 
restrain  passion  or  avarice,  they  were  none  too  scru- 
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pulous  in  the  methods  they  employed;  and  the  only 
law  they  knew  was  the  law  they  made  for  them- 
selves. 

The  American  financial  buccaneer  —  who  was  a 
splendid  type  of  man  In  his  way,  although  his  ways 
are  no  longer  to  be  commended;  and  who  served 
a  purpose,  although  that  same  end  can  now  be 
reached  by  other  and  more  ethical  means — saw  the 
great  opportunities  that  were  open  to  him  and  was 
as  unrestrained  by  fear  of  consequences  or  morality 
as  Morgan  or  Kidd;  —  the  one,  beginning  life  as  a 
pirate,  received  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Charles 
n  and  the  appointment  of  deputy  governor  of 
Jamaica;  the  other,  a  merchant  of  integrity  and 
with  a  reputation  for  shrewdness,  commissioned  by 
William  III  to  chase  the  pirates  off  the  sea,  turned 
pirate  himself  and  swung  on  the  gallows. 

Just  as  nations  at  one  time  either  encouraged 
piracy  or  at  least  countenanced  it,  and  certain  ports 
welcomed  the  pirate  because  he  was  "good  for 
trade,"  spent  his  money  freely,  and  paid  double 
prices  for  everything  without  a  murmur,  so  the 
American  entrejrreneur  found  few  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way.  He  was  a  benefactor,  he  made  the  desert 
bloom,  cities  rose  under  his  magic  touch,  industry 
flourished;  he  came  with  many  professions  of  good 
faith,  he  wanted  only  the  fair  reward  that  his  enter- 
prise and  his  money  were  entitled  to.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  the  camel  and  the  shepherd.  Coming 
as  suppliant,  he  ended  as  master,  and  the  commu- 
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nity  on  whom  he  laid  his  iron  hand  waa  unable  to 
dislodge  him. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  America  win  admiration  and  excite  disgust. 
The  courage,  the  skill,  the  enterprise;  the  visualiza- 
tion of  the  future,  the  indiSeraice  with  which  men 
gambled  with  great  stakes  for  a  huge  prize  make 
magnificent  reading;  and  the  sordidness,  the  cupid- 
ity, and  the  dishonesty  cannot  be  read  without  a 
thnll  of  righteous  indignation.  Yet  the  tale  is  no 
more  sordid  than  that  of  corresponding  periods  in 
the  social  development  of  other  nations.  These 
chapters  are  as  brutal,  as  savage,  and  as  disgraceful 
as  the  history  of  piracy,  with  which  I  have  com- 
pared them,  when  piracy  was  winked  at  because, 
by  the  simple  ceremony  of  hauling  down  the  Jolly 
Roger  and  running  up  the  national  colors,  the  free- 
booter was  transformed  into  the  privateer,  which 
restored  the  outlaw  to  respectability  and  greatly 
increased  a  nation's  naval  strength.  In  the  golden 
age  of  American  commercial  piracy,  as  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  desperate 
men  roamed  the  seas  and  it  was  more  profitable  to 
rob  than  it  was  to  labor,  force  and  cunning  took  the 
place  of  law,  and  the  pirates  of  the  sea  as  well  as  the 
pirates  of  the  land  were  able  to  escape  their  just 
deserts  by  dividing  their  plunder  with  judges  and 
governors.  The  bringing  to  America  of  a  ready- 
made  civilization  instead  of  a  civilization  that  de- 
veloped by  slow  and  painful  growth,  as  has  been  the 
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case  with  every  other  people;  the  concentration  of 
the  strength  of  a  nation  on  the  taming  and  subjuga- 
tion of  a  continent,  which  left  them  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  for  cultural  development;  the 
American  childish  envy  of  the  older  and  more  re- 
fined civilizations  of  other  nations;  the  belief  that 
the  surest  way  for  America  to  win  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  was  to  become  materially  power- 
ful, which  turned  the  energy  of  every  man  in  the 
direction  of  making  money  and  stimulated  com- 
mercial dishonesty;  the  ease  with  which  money 
could  be  made  if  one  were  not  overburdened  with 
conscience;  the  general  contentment  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  although  they  were  the  victims  of  dis- 
honesty; and  the  American  attitude  of  laissez-faire, 
that  nothing  matters  so  long  as  bills  are  paid  and 
there  is  a  surplus,  —  these  things  were  some  of  the 
causes,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  already  been 
mentioned,  to  bring  law  into  contempt,  to  make 
Americans  regard  law  as  an  inconvenience  to  be 
evaded  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  and  to  make 
the  man  who  was  "smart"  enough  to  break  the  law 
without  being  punished  to  be  held  in  admiration  for 
his  cleverness  and  audacity.  The  lawyer,  who  in  the 
past  had  defended  the  innocent  or  endeavored  to 
secure  justice  for  the  unfortunate,  was  succeeded 
by  the  shrewd  but  tricky  attorney,  whose  principal 
duty  was  to  advise  his  client  how  to  juggle  with  the 
law  or  to  secure  his  acquittal  by  resorting  to  tech- 
nicalities. Law  became  a  farce.    It  no  longer  in-. 
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spired  respect.  Justice  gave  place  to  chicanery,  and 
cunning  was  a  greater  quality  than  honesty. 

Civilization  drove  the  pirate  off  the  sea.  When 
humanity  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  letter  of 
marque,  the  licensed  pirate  was  no  more.  Com- 
mercial piracy  in  America  has  not  yet  been  de- 
stroyed, but  there  are  fewer  Morgans  and  Kidds 
and  Blackbeards  than  there  once  were,  and  the  day 
shall  as  surely  come  when  there  are  none  as  that 
day  came  when  Governor  Spotswood's  stout  cruis- 
ers took  the  head  of  Blackbeard,  the  "  Last  of  the 
Pirates,"  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OfMIGBATION  ON  AMERICAN 
DEVELOPUENT 

Fboh  the  b^pnning  of  national  existence  the  Am^- 
icans  have  been  a  sectional  people,  with  little  in 
common  between  the  North  and  South.  A  feeling 
that  b^an  in  indifference  rapidly  developed  into 
contempt  and  ripened  into  dislike;  from  the  first 
the  men  of  the  North  took  a  different  view  of  Ufe 
and  morals  and  economics  from  those  of  the  South; 
there  developed  two  antagonistic  schools  of  political 
and  economic  thou^t  that  for  sixty  years  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  fierce  political 
agitation;  that  aroused  passion,  and  finally  culmi- 
nated in  that  war  which  marks  the  third  epoch 
of  American  development.  This  antagonism  was 
made  apparent  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  the  infant  nation  was  in  its  swaddling 
clothes.^  It  was  as  bitter  then  as  it  was  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  when  bitterness  could  only  be  appeased 
by  blood.  Then,  as  in  the  next  century,  it  should 
have  rent  the  Union  and  broken  the  Confederation 
into  detached  states.  Yet  the  marvel  is  —  and  the 

*  C/.  Wbuor:  NamtUt  imd  Critieal  Uitbny  q^  Awitriea,  toL  tii,  <^|>«. 
S  tuH,faMim. 
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whole  histoiy  of  this  people  is  almost  fabulous  — 
that  jealousy  and  dislike  only  served  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  make  it  richer 
and  more  prosperous  and  more  unassailable  from 
external  attack.  The  growth  of  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  observed 
by  rivals  without  envy,  and  they  have  hoped  the 
day  was  to  come  when  they  might  turn  sectional 
jealousies  to  their  profit.  Such  hopes  have  been  in 
vain.  Since  the  day  when  the  Americans  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  power  of  England  they 
have  never  been  in  danger  of  losing  their  independ- 
ence by  foreign  intrigue,  nor  of  seeing  the  Union 
dismembered  by  parts  of  it  seeking  the  protection 
of  a  foreign  flag.  Antipathy  was  never  so  violent 
that  it  was  not  forgotten  when  a  common  danger 
threatened ;  and  yet,  while  it  was  quieted  in  the  face 
of  peril,  it  was  never  silenced. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  character,  in  customs  and 
social  conventions,  in  education  and  training,  in  the 
manner  of  living,  in  physical  environment,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  influences  on  character;  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  and  the  industries  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, the  people  of  the  South  have  always  been  un- 
like those  of  the  North.*  In  the  first  place.  Southern 

•  "In  the  Americu  statei  (Uveiy  ipeedily  gnvitAted  to  the  South.  The 
dimate  of  the  Southem  provinces  wat  muaeatij  faTOisble  to  the  oegroa; 
mnd  the  crops,  and  eipeciallr  the  rice  crop*.  —  which  liad  been  intniduced 
Into  South  Carolina  from  Madagucer  in  1698,  —  could  hardly  be  cultivated 
by  whites.  Id  the  Northern  provinces  the  conditions  were  exactly  revened. 
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labor  was  slave  labor,  while  that  of  the  North  was 
free;  and  society  resting  on  an  enslaved  class  has  a 
social  and  moral  viewpoint  different  from  that  in 
which  free  labor  exists.  We  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
vious volume  how  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were 
influenced  by  the  introduction  of  slave  labor  and 
the  concentration  of  that  labor  on  the  production 
of  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo;  and  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  expansion  of  trade,  which 
created  a  greater  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
South,  the  early  influence  of  slavery  and  the  nar- 
rowing effect  of  agriculture  became  more  marked 
on  character.  In  New  England  and  the  Aliddle 
Colonies  there  was  a  large  agricultural  population, 
but  their  wealth  was  not  in  the  soil.  The  North  was 
growing  rich  on  its  manufactures  and  commerce,  its 
carrying  trade  and  its  fisheries;  its  eiqrarts  and  its 
imports  were  the  real  source  of  its  prosperity.  The 
diversity  of  the  industries  and  interests  of  the 
North,  the  fact  that  all  activity  was  based  on  vol- 
untary service,  that  made  every  man,  within  limits, 
his  own  master  and  inspired  him  with  a  feeling  of 
independence,  gave  the  Northern  man  a  wider,  a 
more  generous  view  of  life  than  the  Southern  man, 
morally  debased  by  contact  with  slavery  and  en- 
mate,  iriucli  made  Uk  Nortbera  proviticn  free  itatea  mmI  tbe  Soatlmti  pro- 
TJDCca  akve  sUtea.  eaUblisbed  between  than  an  iobsue  aocial  and  motat  le- 
pabioa,  kindled  mutoal  (eetingi  of  the  bittoest  hatred  utd  contempt,  and  in 
oar  own  day  jHodoced  a  war  which  threatened  the  whole  fnture  of  Aowrican 
dviliiatioa."  — Lccky:  J  ffutory  i^  faffaW  ui  IJU  EigilMKli  CmlK^,  vol. 
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glossed  in  only  one  thing — and  that  the  least  stim- 
ulating to  intellectual  effort.' 

The  difference  between  the  Northern  business 
man  of  that  day  and  the  Southern  planter  is  the 
difference  in  our  day  between  the  exporter  .who 
sends  his  wares  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  —  who 
sells  pins  or  buys  elephant  tusks,  to  whom  a  revolu- 
tion in  South  America  or  an  earthquake  in  Java  is  of 
direct  personal  interest  as  affecting  his  ventures,  — 
and  the  village  shopkeeper  who  is  untouched  by 
revolutions  or  earthquakes  and  has  no  horizon  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  little  community. 

The  North  was  prosperous;  the  prosperity  of  the 
South,  in  some  respects,  was  even  greater.  Its  rice 
and  indigo  fields  gave  enormous  and  profitable 
yields  that  made  the  planters  rich  and  enabled  them 
to  live  a  luxurious  and  indolent  life,  but  it  was  a  life 
that  destroyed  the  feeling  of  community  with  the 
labor  that  produced  wealth.  No  matter  how  hard  a 
taskmaster  a  man  may  be,  free  white  labor  is  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood;  men  like  himself,  even 
although-  of  a  lower  order;  men,  in  fact,  and  not 
things.  Enslaved  labor  is  a  chattel,  property  like  a 
horse  or  a  hoe,  to  be  taken  care  of  because  it  has  a 


I  Oldmizon  wrote  Out  Vlrpnu  wu  able  to  compete  with  New  KigUnd 
and  New  York  in  certain  nunuhcturea;  they  might  make  brandy  and  "hare 
Ngar  from  their  mgar  tree,"  "yet  tliey  are  so  la^  that  they  will  be  at  no 
paint  to  provide  themadvea  with  anytliing  which  they  can  fetch  elsewliere  tot 
tobacco.  .  .  .  But alltheirtbtni^ttranapantobaccowidtbey make DOthing 
of  thoM  advanUgM  which  wonU  enrkfa  an  indiutrioua  people." — ThtBritiA 
Empin  ut  Amtriea,  vol.  i,  pp.  S!0-£l. 
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money  value,  but  subject  to  no  other'consideralion. 
Because  of  the  great  gulf  separating  the  master 
from  the  slave,  and  the  contrast  between  a  govern' 
ing  aristocracy  and  an  enslaved  lower  order,*  *'no- 
wh«%  else  was  good  blood  and  noble  descent  held 
in  such  high  esteem.  Nowhere  else  was  social  rank 
so  clearly  defined.  Toil  was  the  only  thing  from 
which  the  rich  planter  abstained.  Horse-racing  by 
day  and  deer-hunting  by  night,  dueling  and  gam- 
bling, made  up,  with  the  social  festivities  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged,  his  sole  occupation  and 
pleasure."* 

When  the  New  Englander,  the  New  Yorker,  or 
the  Pennsylvanian  went  South,  he  came  to  a  land 
unlike  his  own  and  a  people  foreign  to  those  among 
whom  he  lived;  whose  manner  of  speech  even  was 
different.  He  saw  trees  "whose  foliage  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  elms  and  chestnuts  .that 
grew  along  the  streets  of  his  native  village.  He  rode 
for  days  through  an  endless  succession  of  tobacco 
fields.  The  rank  vegetation  of  the  Dismal  Swamp; 
the  rice  fields  covered  with  water;  the  sugar  cane 
growing  higher  than  he  could  reach;  the  great  for- 
ests of  pine  yielding  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
pitch  and  tar;  the  indigo  plant;  the  fruits,  the  very 

I  "Thelu^  pUntatioD,  by  giTiDg  birth  to  a  cla«  of  great  UndowiMn,  b- 
crcMcd  the  importADce  of  leaden  in  the  community.  It  promoted  the  •riito- 
cmUc  spirit  not  the  lesi  strongly  became  there  were  no  Ic^Uy  defined  raoka 
in  ■odet]'.  It  created  a  rural  gentry  si  proud  u  that  of  England."  —  Bruce: 
Eetmonie  BUtorj/  of  Virginia,  vol.  n,  p.  S6S. 

■  McMaater:  A  Binary  i^  tht  PeopU  of  l/u  United  Stale*,  vol.  i,  p.  70. 
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bird's,  fiUed  him  with  astonishment;  nor  did  the 
people  seem  less  strange  to  him  than  the  country."  ^ 
The  Northern  man  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
had  little  veneration  for  blood  or  birth,  and  the  ab- 
surd pretensions  of  the  Southerners,  the  great  stress 
they  laid  upon  their  aristocratic  lineage,  seemed  to 
these  ardent  democrats,  who  were  almost  sans-cu- 
lottea  in  their  fierce  republicanism,  as  ridiculous  as 
the  claims  of  tattered  Irish  peasantry  to  their  de- 
scent from  kings.  "Their  pride,  their  arrogance, 
their  keen  sense  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  term 
personal  honor,  inspired  him  with  disgust."  *  The 
way  in  which  the  Southerner  lived,  his  openhanded 
hospitality,  his  great  house  and  his  lavish  table 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Northerner;  but  he  did  not  like 
the  quickness  with  which  the  Southerner  picked  a 
quarrel  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  exchanged 
a  cartel,  for  while  duels  were  fought  in  the  North, 
they  were  less  frequent  than  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac.  While  the  visitor  from  New  England  or 
New  York  lived  in  constant  surprise,  he  was  equally 
an  object  of  interest  to  his  Southern  hosts.  He 
walked  with  a  more  energetic  step  than  the  native, 
who  was  used  to  taking  things  leisurely  because  the 
great  heat  negatived  unnecessary  physical  exertion; 
he  wore  clothes  of  a  different  cut  and  texture;  he 
was  mentally  more  alert  and  full  of  curious  ques- 
tions, especially  if  he  was  a  "Connecticut  Yankee," 

1  McMaster:  A  Butory  of  1A«  PeopU  of  tht  VnOtd  BtaU*.  toI.  I,  p.  71. 
•  McMuter:  Op.  eU. 
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which  he  asked  in  a  strange  tongue.  "The  way  he 
compacted  his  vowel  sounds  and  clipped  his  words; 
the  long  sound  which  he  gave  to  a;  the  broad  sound 
with  which  he  pronounced  e;  the  boldness  with 
which  he  substituted  that  letter  for  u,  and  u  for  e 
— excited  many  a  good-natured  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense." * 

The  South  had  taken  up  arms  against  En^and, 
the  South  had  known  fully  as  much  of  the  horrors 
of  war  as  the  North,  and  in  the  South  the  conflict 
assumed  more  the  character  of  civil  war  than  rebel- 
Uon,  but  after  the  Revolution  the  South  had  a 
greater  attachment  for  England  than  it  had  for  the 
North,  or  than  the  North  had  for  the  mother-coun- 
try. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  reason. 
The  great  planters  and  landowners  of  the  South 
gloried  in  their  English  descent  and  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  branches  of  noble  or  aristocratic  English 
families;  and  many  who  were  neither  noble  nor  aris- 
tocratic and  who  boasted  of  their  republicanism, 
to  magnify  their  own  importance,  asserted  their  con- 
nection with  the  English  i>eerage  and  squirearchy; 
and  to  the  Vir^nian,  England  was  always  "home."* 
Moreover,  the  material  welfare  of  the  South  was 
bound  up  with  that  of  England.  The  planters  sent 
their  tobacco  and  rice  and  indigo  to  England,  and 
with  the  proceeds  they  bought  English  goods  or 
wares  that  had  passed  through  English  hands.  The 

*  HcMuter:  Op.  cit. 

*  Brace:  Eeomomie  Bulory  of  Virgttda,  voL  n,  p.  Ul. 
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fine  raiment  that  the  Southern  planter  wore,^  and 
he  was  very  much  of  a  dandy;  the  books  that  It 
was  fashionable  to  have,  the  Madeira  and  port,  very 
often  horses  and  cattle,  were  brought  across  the 
Atlantic.  Everything  that  could  facilitate  this  com- 
merce was  to  the  advantage  of  the  South,  anything 
that  imposed  a  burden  upon  it  diminished  the  pro- 
fits of  the  plantation  and  increased  the  cost  of  the 
goods  that  the  products  of  the  plantation  bought 
in  the  foreign  market.  Here  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  devotion  of  the  South  to  free  trade,  and 
was  the  beginning  of  the  economic  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  There  was  never  a  moral 
question  involved  over  an  impost.  There  was  no 
abstract  principle  at  stake.  It  was  simply  expedi- 
ency and  selfishness:  So  long  as  the  South  bought 
in  a  foreign  market,  it  was  naturally  interested  in 
being  able  to  lay  down  its  importations  without  the 
payment  of  taxes  or  duties;  with  the  North,  manu- 
facturing on  its  own  account  and  beginning  to  com- 
pete with  England,  protective  duties  that  should 
make  that  competition  more  difficult  were  looked 
upon  as  desirable  and  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
the  coimtry.  So  long  as  the  South  remained  purely 
an  agriculture  section  its  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
free  trade  remained  unshaken;  it  was  only  when 

*  "TtieiT  doatiu  are  bron^t  from  Engkikd  for  (Virginia)  Peiwnu  of  Di»- 
tinctioD,  and  are  a*  mudi  b  the  Mode  ai  art  and  cost  am  make  tboo."  — 
ddmiion:  Tht  BriiUh  Empire  in  Amerim.  vol.  i,  p.  203.  Of  tbe  women  Old- 
mixon  Mya:  "Iliey  have  almoat  all  their  NecesBariea,  as  to  dren,  from  Eng- 
land."  C!f.Biux:EttmomMHi*lory^yiTgmia,v6l.n,p.iaSetitq, 
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manufactunDg  began  to  compete  with  agriculture 
in  demands  upon  the  energies  of  its  people  and  the 
Southerner  saw  that  the  wealth  under  the  surface 
might  in  time  become  even  more  valuable  than 
that  upon  it,  that  he  modified  his  views  and  regarded 
protection  as  a  doctine  less  vicious  than  it  had 
seemed  to  his  fathers. 

Beginning,  then,  with  a  continent  so  vast  that  it 
was  great  enough  to  form  two  independent  king- 
doms according  to  the  thought  of  the  time,  with  a 
people  temperamentally  imlike,  with  a  social  insti- 
tution in  one  section  condemned  by  the  other,  with 
commercial  and  economic  interests  antagonistic, 
the  two  sections,  despite  all  the  influences  that 
should  have  severed  them,  remained  united.  This 
seeming  paradox  is  to  be  traced  to  something  more 
than  chance. 

Whether  an  American  was  a  Virginian  or  a  New 
Englander,  a  New  Yorker  or  a  Carolinian,  a  Quaker 
from  Pennsylvania  or  a  Catholic  from  Maryland; 
whether  he  raised  com  or  grew  rice;  whether  he  re- 
garded slavery  as  a  proper  institution  of  society  or 
looked  upon  it  with  abhorrence;  whether  he  made 
his  confession  or  abominated  all  priests;  in  short, 
no  matter  how  unlike  Americans  were  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  life  or  their  moral  standard  or  the  so- 
cial conventions  they  had  framed  for  themselves,  in 
one  thing  they  were  agreed  as  no  people  ever  had 
been  before.  The  Southerner  could  without  wrench 
to  his  moral  or  political  conscience  justify  the  en- 
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slaying  of  the  black,^  but  the  Southerner  was  no 
less  fiercely  zealous  in  upholding  the  untrammeled 
freedom  of  men  of  his  own  race  than  the  Northerner. 
In  everything  that  touched  this  great  question  of 
freedom,  in  the  right  of  man  to  exercise  without  re- 
striction his  own  will,  and  to  be  free  of  the  inter- 
ference of  sovereigns  or  a  self-constituted  ruling 
class  that  was  the  social  system  under  which  all  the 
world  had  lived  before  the  American  Republic  was 
bom,  Americans  were  as  one.  Physical  and  other 
causes  created  sectionalism,  this  —  a  common  polit- 
ical belief  that  had  been  exalted  into  moral  faith  — 
was  more  powerful  than  the  forces  of  nature  or  the 
effect  of  temperament.  The  same  spirit  animated 
men  North  and  South.  The  same  god  of  freedom 
was  worshiped  at  the  altars  in  the  towns  of  New 
England  and  on  the  plantations  of  the  South. 

The  passionate  exaltation  inspired  by  freedom, 
the  concept  men  had  of  the  right  of  the  individual, 
was  to  the  world  unknown  until  it  was  translated 
into  precise  terms  through  the  medium  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  sud- 
denly sprung  into  life  on  the  American  continent 

'  "Eqiuli^  ii  no  tboo^  nor  creatioa  of  God.  ^veiy.  onder  one  djuim 
or  umtber,  will  eiift  u  long  aa  man  exuta;  and  abolition  u  a  dream  whoae  exe- 
cution ii  an  impoMibOitr.  Intellect  ia  tike  oa\y  divine  right.  Int(ellect  «eek« 
freedom  from  iti  own  proper  impulKi,  and  attaini  it  by  it*  own  proper  power. 
The  negro  cannot  be  tcbooted,  nor  argued,  nor  driven  into  a  love  ot  freedom. 
Hia  intellect  cannot  grup  it,  nor  can  he  love  an  abttraction  which  itii  beyond 
fail  intellect  to  undentand.  The  apoatle  ol  freedom  can  to  the  aegro  be  no- 
thing more  than  tlie  apoatle  ot  tempoiarj'  Hcenae  and  permanent  aavageiMu. 
'Heaven's  UwB  ace  Dotrepealablebyearth,  however  earth  may  tiy.'"  —  De 
Bow:  IndiuMal  RuBunt*  tf  A»  Southern  mid  WtOen  SlaUt,  vol.  u,  p.  SM. 
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a  moral  consciousness  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  dead.  America  made  no  discovery.  I 
have  so  repeatedly  given  expression  to  the  convic- 
tion I  hold  that  all  mankind  is  part  of  one  grand  in- 
tellectual scheme,  and  that  the  same  impulses  move 
men  in  all  climes  and  under  all  conditions  of  society, 
that  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  find  any  mysterious 
or  supernatural  reason  to  explain  how  it  came  about 
that  there  was  bom  on  thesoilof  Americaapolitical 
code  that  had  far-reaching  moral  effects  and  set  up  a 
new  social  system.  Ideas  and  thoughts  that  men 
had  taken  up,  examined,  rejected,  returned  to,  be- 
came a  part  of  themselves  the  more  they  were 
studied,  and  it  was  seen  that  they  were  founded  on 
truth  and  promised  to  correct  a  system  that,  begun 
in  force  and  cunning,  made  the  mass  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  a  few.  It  is,  I  think,  no  violent  wrench 
of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  if  democracy  had 
not  been  bom  in  America  under  the  circumstances 
and  at  the  time  when  it  was  fpven  life,  its  birth 
would  have  taken  place  elsewhere.  The  place  of 
birth  was  to  a  certain  extent  accident,  but  the  whole 
world  was  pregnant  with  an  aspiration,  and  it  was 
accident  only  whether  the  child  of  thou^t  was  bora 
in  a  hovel  or  a  palace.  It  was  in  America  that  the 
birth  took  place,  and  it  was  that  accident  of  birth 
which  made  America  regard  itself  as  the  mother  of 
freedom. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  attempted  dis- 
ruption of  1861  would  have  taken  place  two  or 
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three  decades  earlier  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ce- 
menting influence  of  the  immigrant,  to  whom  the 
American  people  owe  a  double  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  immigrant  has  stimulated  hberty  and  asserted 
freedom;  the  immigrant  has  lessened  the  danger  of 
sectionalism;  the  immigrant  has  been  the  diastatic 
ferment  in  the  American  character. 

It  was  said  in  the  previous  volume  that  the  im- 
migrant has  always  been  drawn  from  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  social  and  moral  scale,  that  he  has 
been  Devil-loving  or  God-fearing,  that  he  was 
either  of  resolute  courage  and  full  of  resource,  who 
made  a  success  of  life  but  was  prepared  to  take 
chances  so  as  still  to  better  his  condition,  or  he  was 
weak  and  incompetent  and  unstable,  who,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  drifted  across  the  sea  in  the  always 
delusive  belief  that  conditions  and  not  he  were  re- 
sponsible for  his  failure.  It  is  well  to  bear  these 
truths  in  mind,  for  it  is  a  common  belief  that  the 
immigrant  at  one  time  was  the  best  element  of  the 
population  and  never  its  least  desirable;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  historical  myths  that  in  the  early  days  immi- 
grants were  men  and  women  of  extraordinary  cour- 
age, strength,  and  intelligence.'  We  have  seen  that 
while  many  measured  up  to  this  standard,  mixed 
with  them  were  the  dissolute,  the  idle,  and  the 
criminal ;  that  there  was  no  colony  that  did  not  con- 

>  "Tt  would  ^^Mmr,  dKrefore,  that  there  hu  been  no  appicdsble  deteri- 
Matimi  in  tbe  quaKtf  of  immigration,  judged  from  the  abindpoint  of  occupa- 
tion. Wb«t  it  i«  \o-d»y  it  hM  always  been."  —  FalkneTi  Pciitietd  Seia»M 
Quarlaiy,  vol.  HX.  p.  49. 
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tain  its  share  of  the  class  that  gave  to  it  neith^ 
strength  nor  character.  The  nativity  of  immigra- 
tioQ  has  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  morality 
and  psychology  of  immigration  has  remained  much 
the  same.* 

The  effect  of  immigration  is  either  to  submei^e 
or  to  stimulate  the  native  stock;  either  the  native 
stock  will  be  absorbed  and  lose  its  identity  in  that 
of  the  alien,  or,  conversely,  the  immigrant  will  be- 
come incorporated  into  the  native  stock.  There  is, 
scientifically  generalizing,  no  middle  ground.  Here 
and  there  we  may  find  in  a  race  an  unincorporated 
element  stiil  bearing  traces  of  its  descent  and  alien 
to  the  people  of  which  it  has  become  a  part,  just  as 
some  individuals  always  remain  foreign  to  their  sur- 
roundings; but  these  exceptions  are  not  important 
enou^  to  affect  the  general  principle  that  a  domin- 
ant race  absorbs  the  less  virile. 

As  a  rule  it  is  the  result  of  conquest  when  a  race 
implants  itself  on  another  and  absorbs  it,  and  those 
results  are  easily  seen.  When  a  race  is  stimulated 
by  immigration  the  reasons  and  the  causes  are  more 
subtle,  and  a  more  searching  inquiry  must  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  explanation. 

*  "Hie  thirtem  origiiul  coloaiei  had  godl^  ud  upright  leaden,  but  under 
the  avowaU  of  their  lofty  purposes,  which  have  iince  been  shaped  into  hiatory. 
a  large  proportion  of  the  drags  and  outcaata  of  Burt^  found  convenient  ahel- 
ter.  Hme  aod  fortunate  circumstances  cooaecnbt  the  obscure  begioningi  of 
rank  and  family.  The  Irish  of  a  generation  ago  are  now  oar  Knatora  and  our 
judges.  Tie  oppurtunitic*  of  a  country  blessed  with  great  natural  wealth  are 
potent  to-day  for  the  salvatioD  and  the  eultAtion  of  great  numbers  of  humaa 
beingg  who  are  unable  to  make  headway  in  overcrowded  Europe."  —  New 
YqA  Timet,  Anguat  16, 1»07. 
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All  the  great  movements  of  history  have  been  the 
effects  of  race  migration  and  conquest.  The  Tartar 
tide  that  swept  over  Europe,  the  continually  widen- 
ing power  of  Rome,  the  decline  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire before  the  Germanic  legions,  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  Britain  tell  the  same  stoiy  of  colonization 
and  conquest.  The  conquering  nation,  mentally 
and  physically  more  vigorous,  has  been  able  to  im- 
press its  own  mentality  and  strength  upon  the  con- 
quered, it  has  forced  its  own  customs  and  language, 
it  has  bred  from  among  the  women  or  enslaved 
them,  it  has  crushed  out  nationality  or  brought  the 
knowledge  of  a  new  civilization.  In  time,  if  the  con- 
quering element  is  strong  enough,  —  and  it  always 
must  be  stronger  than  its  adversary  or  it  would 
be  conquered  instead  of  conqueror,  —  the  same 
"sympodial  development,"  to  use  Professor  Lester 
Ward's  term,^  is  seen.  There  is  a  new  growth, 
which  becomes  more  important  than  the  old,  the 
vigor  of  the  old  organism  dies  out  and  there  has 
been  propagated  a  new  species.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  race  conquest. 

Examining  now  the  reverse  of  this  evolutionary 
movement,  we  see  how  the  immigrant  has  stimu- 
lated the  dominant  race  to  which  he  has  attached 
himself,  not  parasitically  but  as  a  commensal.  No 
matter  what  sterling  qualities  we  may  ascribe  to 
the  immigrant,  the  fact  is  that  even  when  he  appears 
to  have  been  successful  in  his  own  country  he  has 

*  Ward:  Pvrt  Sodologii,  p.  71  d  tq. 
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never  been  quite  as  fortunate  as  he  hoped,  or  he  is 
admittedly  a  failure,  for  no  man  will  pull  up  stakes 
and  go  across  the  seas  and  take  the  risks  involved 
if  he  is  prosperous  and  contented  at  home;  but  the 
great  majority  leave  because  they  have  failed  and 
they  look  to  better  things  elsewhere,  and  they  are 
willing  to  turn  their  hand  to  anything  that  may 
offer. 

The  immigrant,  therefore,  cannot  pick  or  choose, 
but  must  take  what  is  given  him,  and  usually  it 
is  the  coarsest  and  least  remunerated  employment. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  exception  when  skilled  arti- 
sans migrate  because  their  industry  is  to  be  newly 
established  in  a  foreign  coimtry  and  the  scarcity 
of  skilled  labor  insures  them  work  at  wages  higher 
than  the  ruling  rates  at  home,  which  was  the  in- 
ducement to  spinners  and  weavers  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  the  early  days  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
America;  but  the  great  mass  of  immigrants  have 
been  unskilled  laborers  without  money,  who  must 
find  immediate  employment,  or  throw  themselves 
on  charity,  or  starve. 

Now  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  we  have  been 
watching  the  effects  of  immigration  on  America, 
and  yet  one  of  its  most  important  consequences 
has  been  overlooked.  It  has  been  repeated  with 
monotonous  iteration  that  immigration,  by  intro- 
ducing a  lower  standard,  "must  result  in  injury  to 
the  working  classes  when  it  embraces  a  number  of 
persons  large  enough  to  be  a  factor  in  the  labor 
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market";*  that  it  checks  the  native  birth-rate;' 
that  "immigration  into  this  country  has,  from  the 
time  it  assumed  large  proportions,  amomited,  not 
to  a  reinforcement  of  our  population,  but  to  a  re- 
placement of  native  by  foreign  stock";'  that  "im- 
migration tends  to  promote  competition  and  so  far 
tends  to  check  the  rise  of  wages  " ;  *  that  immigration 
is  largely  the  cause  of  unemployment;  that  "for- 
eign labor  stands  as  a  constant  menace  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  American  laborer  and  a  check  to  his 
advancement,"  '  and  that  "the  lower  classes  of 
Europe  crowd  into  the  factories  of  America,  driv- 
ing out  labor  that  was  intelligent  if  not  actually 
skilled"; '  but  the  influence  exercised  by  inunigra- 
tion,  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  native  stock, 
has  either  been  willfuUy  ignored  or  has  not  been 
understood. 

The  social  and  economic  effects  of  immigration 
are  thus  described  by  a  writer  who  uses  the  ar- 
gum^it  in  support  of  his  thesis  that  immigra- 
tion has  been  detrimental.  The  earlier  Irish  and 
German  immigrants,  he  says,  who  came  in  the 
forties  to  escape  famine  and  political  oppression, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  unskilled  and  incapable  of 
any  but  the  simpler  kinds  of  manual  labor.  Poor, 
they  lived  in  the  cheapest  and  most  frugal  way. 
Gradually  the  natives  withdrew  from  social  con- 

'  *  Falkner:  PoliUctU  Seimee  Quarttrlu,  vol.  xn,  p.  4S. 
*  Walker:  Ditautiont  in  Bcotumia  and  SlatvHei,  vol.  It,  pp.  4W-41. 
■  Walker:  Op.  ctt.,  p.  425.    *  Bnll:  /amipiittM,  p.  189. 
'  Halt:  Op.  eil.,  p.  ISO.        '  Smitk:  Eptigralimt  onrf  Iwtwtiintitm,  p.  IW. 
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tact  with  them;  the  girls  disliked  to  compete  with 
them  for  employment  in  the  factory  or  in  domestic 
service,  and  the  boys  were  unwilling  to  work  with 
them  in  the  fields  and  the  mills.  The  result  of  this 
dislike  was,  necessarily,  that  the  natives  and  their 
children  wished  to  confine  themselves  to  occupa- 
tions which  the  immigrants  had  not  yet  invaded; 
and  these  occupations  were,  of  course,  those  requir- 
ing more  capital  either  in  money  or  in  education. 
"Girls  no  longer  went  out  to  service,  but  took  up 
bookkeeping  or  work  in  certain  kinds  of  stores;  the 
boys  were  sent  to  high  school,  or  if  possible,  to  col- 
lege." To  do  this  required  some  capital,  and  "  the 
result  was  that  the  natives  did  not  manyi  or  mar- 
ried later;  and  in  case  of  marriage,  volimtarily  lim- 
ited the  size  of  their  families."  * 

Quite  unconsciously,  Mr.  Hall  has  proved  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument  of  his  school  and  revealed 
at  a  glance  the  enormous  force  exerted  by  the  immi- 
grant in  raising  the  social  and  intellectual  standard 
of  the  native;  and  it  is  within  consCTvative  bounds 
to  assert  that  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
about  that  high  level  of  mental  and  material  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States  as  these  continuous 
accessions  of  an  imintellectual  and  poverty-stricken 
foreign  elemmt;  a  paradox,  seemingly,  but  suscept- 
ible of  precise  proof. 

We  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  Irish  and 
German  immigration  was  to  make  the  native  have  a 

■  Hall:  Ivanignaion,  pp.  110-11. 
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distaste  for  work  regarded  as  fit  only  for  the  unedu- 
cated foreigner;  and  to  escape  from  contact  with 
the  alien  and  his  lowering  influence  the  native  as- 
pired to  higher  forms  of  employment.  Girls,  in- 
stead of  going  into  domestic  service,  which  required 
no  education  or  training,  and  offered  no  opportu- 
nity of  social  or  intellectual  advancement,  "took 
up  bookkeeping  or  work  in  certain  kinds  of  stores," 
and  while  work  of  that  character  does  not  demand 
a  high  level  of  intelligence,  it  sharpens  the  faculties 
and  imposes  a  mental  discipline  superior  to  that 
sufficient  in  a  farmhouse  "help"  or  a  kitchen 
drudge  in  a  village  or  small  town.  Boys,  who  in 
their  earlier  days  were  content  to  work  in  the  mills 
or  on  the  farms,  had  their  ambition  fired  by  the  de- 
gradation of  illiteracy,  and  were  given  a  striking 
object-lesson  of  the  financial  value  of  education  and 
the  cultivation  of  proper  habits.  If  the  native  boy 
was  content  to  match  his  muscle  against  that  of  the 
foreigner,  to  live  as  he  lived,  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
bare  existence  with  neither  refinement  nor  enjoy- 
ment, to  live  with  only  death  to  look  forward  to  and 
to  die  as  a  relief  for  having  lived,  he  could  imitate 
the  foreigner's  example  and  make  no  effort  to  ac- 
quire even  the  rudiments  of  an  education;  but  the 
innate  ambition  that  is  part  of  the  fibre  of  men  of 
English  blood,  that  is  an  unconscious  inheritance 
and  an  unconscious  influence,  made  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  boys  desire  something  better. 
The  boys,  we  are  told,  went  to  school,  some  of  them 
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to  college.  When  the  books  were  put  in  their  hands, 
they  had  forever  turned  their  backs  on  the  coarse 
work  of  the  farm  and  the  mill;  they  were  fitting 
themselves  to  play  a  larger  part. 

Between  1830  and  1840,  when  the  immigration 
tide  was  nuining  full,  Mr.  Adams  notes  the  changes 
in  Quincy;  and  Quincy  was  simply  typical  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Before  1830,  farm-hands  were 
mainly  Americans;  but  the  Irish  now  took  their 
places  in  the  fields,  and  the  new  generation  of  Amer- 
icans either  found  employment  in  shops  and  me- 
chanical pursuits,  or  became  shoemakers.  The 
more  adventurous  and  enterprising  went  to  the 
cities,  or  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  West.' 

It  is  always  the  same  story.  Every  historian, 
every  writer  on  social  movements,  tells  us  of  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  immigrant;  they  observe 
the  phenomenon  and  are  impressed  by  it,  but  its  sig- 
nificance they  do  not  grasp.  The  process  goes  on 
automatically.  The  native  is  "driven  out"  of  the 
fields  into  the  shops,  from  the  village  to  the  city, 
from  the  overcrowded  East  to  the  newer  West;  his 
wits  sharpened  and  his  social  level  raised,  not 
through  a  deliberate  effort  to  reach  a  higher  plane, 
but  because  the  force  exerted  by  the  immigrant 
cannot  be  resisted;  a  force  all  the  more  powerful 
that  it  is  unrecognized  and  unknown,  and,  similar 
to  nature's  law,  does  its  work  indifferent  to  theo- 
rist or  doctrinaire. 

>  Adua*.'  Thrte  E^todn  qf  MatmuKutdU  nirlory,  toL  n,  p.  M9. 
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The  effect  of  immigration  always  has  been,  and  is 
to-day  fully  as  much  as  it  ever  was,  in  one  word, 
social.  It  made  sport  of  idealists;  it  mocked  the 
beautiful  doctrine  of  equality;  it  showed  the  fallacy 
of  fine-spun  theories.  The  immigrant  constituted 
the  lowest  order,  on  which  was  superimposed  the 
social  structure.  An  inert  mass,  its  weight  made  it 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  yet  it  forced  up  all  above  it. 
To  the  immigrant  fell  the  lowest  and  hardest  tasks, 
the  most  degraded  labor  paid  at  starvation  wagesi 
and  held  in  contempt  by  the  "  native."  "  The  Amer-ll 
ican  shrank  from  the  industrial  competition  thu^ 
thrust  upon  him.  He  was  unwilling  himself  to  en-' 
gage  in  the  lowest  kind  of  day  labor  with  these  new 
elements  of  the  population;  he  was  even  more  un- 
wilhng  to  bring  sons  and  daughters  into  the  world 
to  enter  into  that  competition." '  Every  one  with 
the  smallest  spark  of  ambition  had  to  liberate  him- 
self from  that  class  so  as  to  escape  the  ignominy 
of  bdng  no  better  than  the  despised  foreigner.  The 
immigrant  did  not  destroy  the  labor  market,  but 
he  modified  its  conditions.  He  came,  he  must  live, 
and  he  took  the  only  work  for  which  he  was  fitted; 
and  by  taking  it  he  fixed  a  social  stigma  on  that 
work.  The  native,  the  American,  could  remain  in 
that  class  or  raise  himself.  The  great  mass  was 
forced  upward. 

The  immigrant  has  in  turn  been  subject  to  the 
same  law  as  the  "native,"  and  no  more  striking 

>  W«lku:  Diteiunom  in  Eeonomiet  and  SlatMei,  voL  n,  p.  42i. 
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illustration  is  afforded'of  the  influence  exercised  by 
a  lower  civilization  in  forcing  up  a  higher  than  a 
study  of  the  Irish  who  have  settled  in  America. 
We  have  seen  what  they  were  in  the  beginning;  we 
know  what  they  were  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
railways  of  America,  its  roads,  its  sewers,  its  cities 
have  been  built  by  the  sweat  that  dropped  from  the 
backs  of  Irish  laborers;  wherever  there  was  hard 
and  rough  and  poorly  paid  work  to  be  done,  so  that 
the  way  for  Americans  might  be  made  easier,  Irish 
labor  did  it.  On  the  farms,  in  the  family,  in  the  fac- 
tory, Irish  men  and  Irish  women,  Irish  boys  and 
Irish  girls,  were  ever  at  work,  laboring  at  those 
things  that  the  American  scorned;  the  American 
"driven  out"  ^  by  the  Irish  willing  to  work  for 
lower  wages  and  content  with  a  lower  standard  of 
living;  the  American  "driven  out"  because  it  was 
uneconomical  to  employ  the  superior  intelligence 
and  skill  of  the  American.  For  years  the  Irishman 
was  regarded  as  without  the  capacity  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  the  rough  and  menial  work  of  the 
nation;  but  we  have  seen  how  the  Irish  have  risen 
in  the  social  scale,  how  with  their  social  rise  has 
come  their  intellectual  advancement;  or — it  would 
be  more  correct  to  put  it  conversely — they  have 
risen  socially  because  they  have  advanced  intel- 
lectually, until  to-day  the  Irish  in  America  are  ex- 

*  "Tbe  Iruh  drore  the  NevEo^Mid  giria  out  ol  U)«  caXtaatmcUuKtot, 
MaMacfautetU.  and  now  tlie  FKnd)  Cansdiam  are  driving  out  the  Iriafa."  — 
Smilli:  Emigralum  and  Immigraiion,  p.  126. 
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actly  like  the  English  in  England  or  the  French  in 
France,  or  any  other  people  in  the  country  of  which 
they  are  a  part;  that  is,  there  are  Irish  in  America, 
some  of  them  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  immigrants, 
rich  and  poor,  wise  and  foolish,  distinguished  in  all 
that  make  men  famous,  or  obscure  and  unknown.' 
The  first  stage  of  Irish  development  was  the  rise 
from  manual  labor  to  the  proprietorship  of  a  small 
groggery.  Later,  the  Irishman  became  a  boarding- 
house  keeper  or  kept  a  petty  store,  always  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  "saloon,"  with  much  shining  glass  and 
polished  mahogany  on  a  main  traveled  street  in  a 
populous  city,  for  saloon-keeping  was  then  the  am- 
bition of  the  Irishman;  and  neither  the  professions 
nor  commerce  on  a  large  scale  was  open  to  him. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Irishman's  view  of  life  has 
completely  changed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
or  so.  There  are  still  Irish  navvies  and  Irish  saloon- 
keepers, just  as  there  are  Americans  working  on  the 
roadbeds  of  railways  and  selling  liquor  to  whoever 
may  care  to  buy;  just  the  same  as  there  are  English- 
men in  England  working  for  a  few  pennies  an  hour 

*  '"nme  ii  a  real  mmalgamatioa  going  on  irbidi  rendera  the  descendant  ct 
die  immignnt  in  coany  cases  practically  identical  with  the  native  American 
m  capadty,  feeling,  and  national  characteristics.  It  would  be  abiurd  to  treat 
the  whole  twenty  or  twenty-five  millicau  whom  w«  have  reckoned  to  be  of  fc«- 
ogndeacentaaalioielementsinouTdviliEation.  Many  of  these  persona  have 
been  born  on  our  soil,  and  know  no  other  countir  and  do  other  language  or 
institutioiis  than  ours.  Tliey  are  as  tniy  Americans  in  thought  and  feeling 
aaany  descendant*  irf  the  Puritaotathen."  —  Smith:  fnttfration  and /nmi- 
gration,  pp.  6MM. 
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loading  vessels  at  the  docks,  or,  a  trifle  higher  in  the 
social  scale,  the  proprietors  of  pubUc-houses;  but 
to-day  the  Irish  American,  the  Ammcan  of  Irish  de- 
scent, even  the  Irishman  who  has  not  yet  become  an 
American  because  he  is  too  new  to  the  soil,  is  in  no 
class  by  himself  and  finds  no  door  closed.  He  may 
do  or  become  whatever  his  capacity  or  abilities  fit 
him  for;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  add  that  in  every 
walk  of  life,  in  politics,  theprofessions,  and  business, 
the  Irish-American  is  an  important  element.  All 
that  has  beeai  said  in  regard  to  the  Irish  appUes 
with  equal  truth  to  the  Germans,  who,  beginning 
on  the  same  level  socially  and  industrially  as  the 
Irish,  passed  through  the  same  refining  process  and 
have  reached  the  same  end.' 

The  rise  of  the  Irish  from  d^radation  and  pov- 
erty to  culture  and  wealth  forced  up  the  so-called 
"native"  element  in  the  process,  and  the  Irish 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  influence  by  the  in- 
cursion of  the  Italians.  Whereas  immigration  horn 
Ireland  began  as  early  as  1820  and  was  steadily 
maintained  for  the  next  sixty  years,  the  Irish 
largely  exceeding  all  other  aliens,  it  was  not  until 
after  1869  that  Italian  immigration  b^an  in  any 
appreciable  amount,  and  now  with  the  change  in 

■  "Ai  foe  Mm»1uJ1  Han^,  u  be  went  aboat  Neir  Ymk  mnd  BT00U711  in 
leMch  of  his  reUtiooa,  be  wma  ■atooDded  At  Ibe  tmialatioa  ol  tbe  Iiiih  laborer 
into  ■ometbing cIk.  'In  my  time  —  wben  I  left  Tn>r  —  all  Ibe  mxi  in  tbo 
•tKel«waa(looebj'"Micb,'' as  tbey  called 'em — Dowtber're|;aoe,iriiiiked 
away  ai  7e 'd  nreep  away  a  nrBim  cf  rodenti,  and  bne 't  tbe  black  dagoe*  IB 
tbeirt^acca.  Where '■  tbe  IriilinMUi  —  npardownf  T  ia  a  mTitarioua  di*- 
poimtioD  and  trouble*  me  mndi.'  "  —  H«mlin  Garland:  Jfoaqr  Mafic 
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industrial  and  political  conditions  in  their  respect- 
ive countries,  the  Italian  immigration  has  for  some 
years  heavily  outnumbered  the  Irish.  In  1869,  the 
entire  immigration  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
Poland,  and  Russia  was  only  nine  tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  immigration.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1899,  76,489  Italians  landed  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  constituting  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
total  immigration  of  that  year; '  ten  years  later,  the 
total  rose  to  190,398,^  or  a  fraction  more  than  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  of  the  gross  immigration. 

The  recurrence  of  any  social  phenom^ion  justi- 
fies the  assertion  that  it  b  the  result  of  a  sociological 
law.  If  the  conclusion  reached  is  correct,  and  the 
evidence  is  so  ample  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  correctness,  theories  entertained  for  many 
years  are  proved  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  effect  of 
immigration  is  not  to  lower  the  "native"  element 
(using  that  term  to  mean  not  only  the  people  na- 
tive to  the  soil  by  birth,  but  including  also  those 
who  have  become  absorbed  into  nationality  by 
long  residence  and  adaptation  to  language,  customs, 
and  habits  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live), 
but  to  raise  it;  always,  of  course,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  "  native  **  population  must  be  virile  enough 
and  obstinate  enough  to  adhere  to  its  own  mode  of 
life  and  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  alien  customs. 

*  Report  of  tht  IniaHrial  CoHaaitnott,  tdI.  xt,  p.  S7. 

*  United  SUtei  Depwtment  of  CotnnieTce  and  Labor,  Imwagration  BvlU- 
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That  there  would  be  a  break  in  the  law,  if  the  alien 
strain  was  mentally  and  physically  more  robust 
and  of  a  coarser  fibre  than  the  native  element,  is 
admitted.'  The  United  States  more  than  any  other 
country  has  been  the  laboratory  to  test  the  influ- 
ence of  immigration  on  social  development,  and  the 
large  scale  on  which  the  experim^it  has  been  car- 
ried on,  and  the  definite  results  obtained,  leave  the 
result  no  longer  in  doubt.  Experiments  extending 
pver  a  series  of  years  always  producing  the  same 
results  cannot  be  e^Iained  as  coincidences  nor  ac- 
cidental: they  must  be  regarded  as  the  proof  of  an 
exact  law. 

It  is  proper  to  point  out  here  that  the  e£fect  of  im- 
migration in  America  has  been  di£Ferent  from  what 
it  has  been  in  Europe,  and  that  the  sociological 
law  to  which  reference  has  been  made  might  not 
be  operative  in  Europe.  Difference  in  conditions, 
social,  moral,  and  political,  difference  in  natural 
resources,  difference  in  opportunity  due  to  an  un- 
developed and  sparsely  populated  country  as  com- 
pared with  countries  highly  developed  and  thickly 
settled,  produce  their  own  reqxiirements,  and  what 
has  been  for  the  advantage  of  America  might  not, 
and  in  all  probability  would'  not,  be  equally  advan- 

>  llw  most  TcmMfckble  hiatonca]  iHuitntiao  of  ■  man  virik  ftbefl  nco 
rtwnging  Ute  socUl  life  of  ft  ptopk  n  the  overtlirow  of  the  Minx  DtbuIt  bjr 
tbe  Muidia  Tutan,  wbo  Dot  mly  luive  dominaled  ChiiM  bat  DMtdc  the  Cbi- 
DMc  adopt  tbe  Mmitdia  eiMtom  of  during  tbor  bcMb  and  wtMing  a  qtMoe. 
wludi  DOW  hangi  down  tmrj  Chuwnuui'a  back  tad  m  the  t"k»"  at  "•^rnr} 
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tageous  for  Europe.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  I 
am  dealing  with  American  and  not  European  de- 
velopment. 

Just  as  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  drove  out  the 
native  Americans  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  last 
centuiy,  so  the  Italians,  since  they  began  to  come 
in  large  numbers,  have  driven  out  the  Irish  and  the 
Germans.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Unitcfd 
States  Industrial  Commission,  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Senner,  for  four  years  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  said  the 
Italians  "are  certainly  very  much  more  welcome 
than  the  Chinese,  whose  places  they  have  taken  in 
building  railroads  and  waterworks,  and  doing  other 
labor  which  the  native  American  and  the  immi- 
grants from  the  English-speaking  countries  have 
long  since  ceased  to  undertake."  *  In  its  Report  the 
Commission  shows  that  whereas  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans in  New  York  City  formerly  lived  in  what  were 
strictly  Irish  or  German  settlements,  now  "tfae 
Irish  element  are  also  distributed  quite  evenly 
throughout  the  city  " ;  that  in  certain  districts,  atone 
time  almost  exclusively  Irish,  the  Italians  are  more 
numerous  than  the  Irish,  and  as  a  result  of  these 
facts  this  deduction  is  made:  "Both  Irish  and  Ger- 
-  mans>  in  fact,  show  the  results  of  the  pressure  by 
newer  people."*  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion that  work  formerly  done  by  the  Irish  is  now 

*  Rtport  qf  At  Indvtlri^  ComButMoit,  vol.  xT,  p.  171. 

*  Op.  oil.,  p.  471. 
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performed  by  the  Italians;  the  men  laying  track  on 
the  railways,  or  grading  streets  or  building  sewers, 
hod  carriers  and  mortar  mixers,  are  not,  as  they  used 
to  be,  the  red-haired  men  who  spoke  with  a  brogue 
and  smoked  a  short  clay  pipe,  but  swarthy  and 
more  sinewy  men  who  speak  a  tongue  unfamiliar 
to  Americans  and  roll  cigarettes.'  When  the  Irish 
formed  the  railway  construction  gangs,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  Irishmen  should  keep  the  boarding- 
houses  ;  now  that  the  nationality  of  the  workers  has 
changed,  it  is  the  Italians  who  board  the  laborers, 
and  the  transition  is  easy  from  boarding-house 
keeper  to  the  proprietorship  of  a  small  grocery; 
from  the  rough  bar,  where  the  cheapest  and  vilest 
liquor  is  sold,  to  the  saloon  in  the  Italian  qiiarter  of 
the  city  with  its  lai^  ItaUan  population;  thence 
into  more  legitimate  enterprise.  The  Italians,  tak- 
ing them  In  the  aggregate,  have  not  yet  reached  the 
same  social  status  as  the  Irish,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  will  not  in  due  time  make 
exactly  the  same  progress  as  have  the  immigrants 
of  other  races. 

Pressing  the  Italians  close  are  the  Jews,  probably 
to  go  through  the  same  evolutionary  process  as  the 
other  races,  but  more  slowly  because  of  inherited 

'  "In  Maiiw,  the  Anmicui  kbor  in  cmitnictian  ol  laige  work*  wu  db- 
phced  bj  tlie  Iriih.  tben  by  tbe  Ftencti  Canulun,  and  now  the  lUiUn*. 
brought  tram  New  Yoik  and  Bntm,  hsTc  displaced  all  otben  and  work  [or 
tl.es  per  dmy,  urbidi  is  iS  centa  leM  than  tbe  wagea  paid  to  other  natiooal- 
itiea.  ...  It  ccrtainlr  woold  be  a  diflfieult  thing  at  the  pretnt  time  to  build 
a  tulraad  ct  any  cooaiderable  length  without  Italian  labor."  —  Rtport  tf 
tk*  tmdtulnal  Committiim,  vol.  xv,  p.  441. 
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characteristics.  Physically,  and  as  the  result  of 
hereditary  influences,  the  Jews  do  not  take  kindly 
to  outdoor  manual  labor  and  have  no  hking  for 
farm  work;  the  consequence  is  they  are  thrust  into 
the  great  cities  of  the  seaboard,  where  they  remain, 
increasing  the  congestion,  pauperism,  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  large  centres  of  population,  seeking  the 
lowest  forms  of  employment  and  accepting  the 
starvation  wages  of  the  parasitic  trades.  The  Irish 
and  Germans,  with  physical  strength  as  their  wea- 
pon, were  able  to  drive  out  the  Americans;  the 
Italians,  with  brawn  and  muscle  as  their  capital, 
were  able  to  displace  the  Celt  and  the  Teuton;  but 
the  Jew  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  so  far 
there  has  been  no  immigration  accustomed  to  a 
lower  standard  of  living  to  drive  out  the  Jew  by 
underbidding  him.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
explain  that  these  observations  apply,  not  to  the 
Jew  who  has  become  Americanized,  not  to  Jewish 
bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  shopkeepers, 
doctors,  scientists,  and  men  of  letters,  who,  although 
Jews  in  religion,  and  many  of  them  orthodox  Jews 
in  custom,  have  become  Americans  in  looking  at 
life  through  the  American  mind  and  believing 
in  the  political  and  social  doctrine  that  America 
teaches,  but  to  the  nearly  600,000  Jews  who  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  between  1905  and  1909;' 

■  AcMHTding  to  tlw  Bumn  ot  IiiuiiigKtioii  and  Natimlicstioii  of  the  Df 
putment  irf  Commerce  and  Labor  (Inniifntion  BtdUtin,  1909),  in  190S  there 
were  IW.OIO  Rebrewi  admitted:  in  IWM.  1SS,748;  in  1907, 149,188;  in  1900, 
103,S87i  and  in  1900,  S7,«l. 
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the  great  majority  of  whom  were  landed  in  New 
York  and  helped  to  increase  the  density  o{  the  East 
Side  Ghetto,  and  who  were  forced  by  their  extreme 
poverty  to  submit  to  be  sweated  by  the  manufacturers 
of  cheap  ready-made  clothing  and  other  articles  the 
product  of  the  sweatshop.  The  adult  Jew,  unfamil- 
iar with  English,  without  capital,  broken  by  adver- 
sity and  with  no  spirit  of  adventure,  remains  where 
he  is  set  down,  and  has  Uttle  to  hope  for  in  the  way 
of  improved  social  condition.  His  children,  similar 
to  the  children  of  other  immigrant  races,  will  rise  as 
the  children  of  those  who  came  before  them  have 
risen;  for  them  it  is  a  slower  and  more  difficult 
ascent.  In  an  interview,  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  form- 
erly Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  later 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  said:  "Years  ago  Ameri- 
cans did  the  rough  and  heavy  work  of  the  nation. 
Then  came  the  Irish,  and  the  Americans  moved  up. 
By  and  by  the  Italians  swarmed  in,  and  the  Irish 
graduated  from  the  trenches.  When  Broadway  was 
much  shorter  than  it  Is  now,  all  of  the  names  on  the 
signs  were  American.  But  those  old-time  mer- 
chants'became  opulent,  they  no  longer  desired  to  be 
small  shopkeepers,  and  so  they  went  into  the  banks 
and  manufactories.  Now  the  Jews  have  their 
stores.  In  a  generation  the  signs  which  hang  and 
swing  to-day  in  Broadway  will  be  down  and  others 
will  be  up.  Perhaps  the  names  will  be  Italian.  No 
race  goes  back  in  this  country,  but  each,  being  pru- 
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dent,  industrious,  and  ambitious,  goes  onward  to 
better  conditions."' 

The  persistent  belief  in  the  power  of  a  lower  race 
to  "drive  out"  a  supCTior  race  seems  ineradicable, 
although  the  slightest  reflection  will  show  that  it  is 
fallacious,  opposes  al!  the  teachings  of  histoiy,  and 
is  violative  of  natural  and  physical  laws.  When  did 
an  inferior  race,  human  or  animal,  drive  out  or  sub- 
jugate a  superior  race;  superior  in  strength,  num- 
bers, cunning,  or  skill?  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  proof  to  support  the  theory  that  a  dominant 
race,  or  a  race  superior  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  is 
in  danger  from  a  race  of  less  vitality  or  of  a  lower 
order.  Yet  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  himself  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  although  now  a  very  good  American,  in  a 
lecture  uttered  the  familiar  cry  against  immigration. 
"We  in  this  country,"  he  said,  "seek  men  as  immi- 
grants solely  with  a  view  to  their  value  as  laborers, 
not  to  their  value  as  citizens.  Yearly  hundreds  of 
thousuids  of  immigrants  come  into  this  country 
who  are  of  such  a  low  breed  that  they,  will  degrade 
the  average  of  the  breed  in  this  country.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  an  inferior  is  driving  out  or 
down  a  superior  people.  This  seems  to  me  a  prob- 
lem deserving  a  serious  examination  by  serious 
men."* 

One  reason  why  the  inmoigrant  has  not  driven 
out  —  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  usually  em- 

>  New  Ytric  Timtt,  SepteiDber  4, 1006. 
■  New  York  Bun,  Noretnber  S8,  ISOe. 
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ployed  —  the  American*  or  reduced  him  to  his  own 
level,  has  generally  been  overlooked  hy  the  men 
who  fear  that  the  effect  of  immigration  is  to  devital- 
ize the  native  stock.  Almost  invariably  the  immi- 
grant is  not  the  physical  equal  of  the  American,  and 
the  foreigner,  to  stand  the  strain  imposed  by  Amer- 
ican requirements,  must  first  be  improved  and 
brought  up  to  the  American  standard.  Witnesses 
testifying  before  the  Industrial  Commission  re- 
peatedly affirmed  this.  "When  I  get  a  new  man 
who  comes  over  here,  he  is  green,"  one  witness  as- 
serted, "and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  get  worked 
in,  but  after  he  has  been  here  five  or  ten  years  he  is 
just  as  good  as  any  of  them,  and  he  will  turn  out  in 
our  factory  in  Paterson  one  third  more  work  than 
when  he  first  came.**  Another  witness  said,  "I 
have  known  men  to  come  to  this  country  and  start 
to  work,  and  found  the  pace  so  rapid  they  have  re- 
tired and  gone  back."  *  The  immigrant  with  a  low- 
ered vitality  cannot  immediately  displace  the  bet- 
ter nurtured  American,  although  he  can,  and  does, 
compete  with  the  men  of  his  own  race.  The  result 
is  that  when  the  alien  has  been  brought  up  to  the 
required  standard,  he  has  in  a  measure  become 
Americanized,  and  must  have  better  and  more  ex- 
I^nsive  food  to  repair  the  waste  made  by  excessive 
toil,  which  in  turn  is  one  of  the  means  to  force  him 
up  in  the  scale.   The  menace  of  immigration  is  the 

>  Cf.  Low:  Pnttdim  ui  UU  UniUd  Bttta.  p.  07  <<  *tq.;  Rtport  e^  Ou 
Ittdmlrixil  ComnutioH.  vol.  Sir.  pp.  tOS.  «47,  TH;  vol.  zm,  p.  S38. 
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competition  of  the  newest  arrivals,  not  with  Ameri- 
cans, but  with  people  of  their  own  nationality ;  Hun- 
garians with  Hungarian  laborers  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois;  Jews  with  Jews  in  the 
sweatshops  of  East  Side  New  York,  for  example. 
This  danger,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  might  be 
obviated  by  a  scientific  dbtribution  of  immigration ; 
if,  for  instance,  instead  of  permitting  immigrants  to 
land  where  they  pleased  and  to  remain  where  they 
landed,  only  that  class  of  labor  should  be  allowed 
entry  for  which  a  demand  existed  in  certain  speci- 
fied places.  When  Kansas  requires  farm  laborers  or 
California  house  servants,  a  useful  purpose  is  served 
by  immigrants  qualified  to  do  the  work  where  their 
labor  is  needed;  but  if  the  farm  laborer  looks  for  a 
job  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  he  is  simply  laying 
a  burden  on  the  community  and  forcing  down  the 
wage  scale  through  being  driven  by  necessity  to 
take  any  work  that  may  be  o£Fered  him  without 
regard  to  the  standard  wage. 

The  earlier  Itahan  immigrants  were  unmarried 
men  of  the  itinerant  class,  —  ragpickers,  organ- 
grinders,  and  the  like,  — ^^who  were  later  replaced  by 
another  class,  the  steady,  industrious  peasantry, 
whose  extreme  poverty  forced  them  to  break  the 
bonds  of  their  native  land.'  The  industrial  expan- 
sion of  the  country  after  the  Civil  War  created  a 
tremendous  demand  for  unskilled  labor,  and  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  ItaUan  to  compete 

>  CJ.  Report  oj  th»  Indtutrial  CommUnan,  vol.  xt,  p.  473. 
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with  the  Irishman,  and  later  to  supplant  him,  as 
the  years  in  which  the  Irishman  had  lived  in  Amer- 
ica created  and  raised  his  standard,  while  the 
Italian,  fresh  from  a  comitiy  where  an  inferior 
standard  prevailed,  was  content  with  lower  wages 
and  a  cheaper  scale  of  living. 

Since  immigration  has  been  a  peaceful  and  not  a 
military  conquest,  the  movem^it  of  individuals 
rather  than  the  migration  of  races  or  tribes  as  it  was 
in  the  past,  similar  phenomena  have  been  observed 
in  all  countries.  The  first  immigrants  have  played 
the  same  part  socially  that  military  pioneers  do  for 
an  advancing  army.  They  have  been  thrown  for- 
ward to  clear  the  ground,  to  fell  trees  and  level  roads 
and  build  bridges  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  the  ad- 
vancing host;  the  military  pioneer  is  simply  a  day 
laborer  in  uniform.  The  first  immigrants  in  Amer- 
ica, in  Australia,  in  Canada,  in  whatever  country 
they  have  settled  or  from  whatever  race  they  have 
come,  have  been  men  of  this  class,  the  men  whose 
strength  was  their  capital  and  who  used  their  mus- 
cle and  not  their  brains  to  make  a  living.  They 
cleared  the  ground.  They  made  the  way  easier  for 
men  of  more  refinement  and  greater  skill  to  follow. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  first  immigration  move- 
ment was  almost  entirely  male;  poverty  and  the  un- 
certainty of  what  they  were  to  encounter  made  the 
men  leave  their  wives  and  children  at  home  until 
they  could  establish  themselves;  and  in  tracing  the 
social  rise  of  an  immigrant  race  it  is  easy  enough  to 
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determine  when  the  immigrant  felt  he  was  assured 
of  more  stable  conditions  by  noting,  first,  that  the 
preponderance  of  males  no  longer  continued,  and. 
secondly,  the  improved  character  of  the  immigrant. 

One  extraordinary  effect  of  the  preponderance 
of  males  has  been  to  stimulate  intermarriage.  The 
natural  inclination  of  the  immigrant  was  to  marry 
a  woman  of  his  own  race,  but  when  the  women 
were  in  a  minority  he  was  forced  to  go  outside;  and 
one  step  upward  in  the  social  scale  was  to  marry  an 
American-bom  wife.'  The  frequent  intermarriage 
of  Italians  and  Americans,  Italians  and  Irish,  Ger- 
mans  and  Irish,  is  due  partly  to  social  ambition  and 
partly  to  the  excess  of  one  sex  over  the  oth^  in  com- 
mimities  or  colonies.  This  merging  of  race  and 
blending  of  blood  beat  down  racial  pr^udices  by  the 
common  allegiance  to  the  new  coimtry;  age-long 
rivalries  disappear;  the  old  nationalities  are  sub- 
merged in  the  new. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  ike  Industrial 
Commission  that  the  earlier  Italian  immigrants  were 
"mainly  men  without  famiUes,  either  unmarried  or 
having  left  their  families  at  home,"  many  of  whom 
returned  to  Italy  in  the  dull  season  with  the  money 
they  earned  in  America,  but  after  a  few  years  the 
family  is  either  brought  over  or  the  man  marries 
and  settles  down  and  becomes  a  permanent  member 
of  the  community.    "The  increasing  number  of 

>  Ripky:  " Rocea id  the  United SUtes,"  Tht  AUantie MtmMv.TJtxttakKt, 
1903. 
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women  in  the  iminigratioii  record,  everyday  obser- 
vations as  to  the  increase  of  women  and  children 
in  the  Italian  districts,  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  charitable  workers  with  many  family  histories, 
observations  by  social  students  in  Italy  itself  — 
all  these  produce  the  strongest  impression  that  the 
Italian  day  laborer,  after  a  few  years  of  taking  him- 
self most  considerately  off  the  hands  of  the  city 
when  he  has  no  work  to  do,  settles  down  here, 
when  he  has  enough  money  to  cany  him  through 
the  year,  with  wife  and  family."'  Following  the 
pioneers  came  "another  class  of  ItaUan  immigra- 
tion, not  so  numerous  as  the  former,  but  still  of 
considerable  importance,"  —  barbers,  bootblacks, 
fruiterers,  and  shoemakers,  generally  from  the  cities 
and  the  small  towns  of  Italy,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  some  sort  of  commercial  pursuit.  "Their  busi- 
ness success  is  notable,  and  they  have  brought  their 
trades  generally  to  a  higher  level  than  that  in  which 
they  found  them.  The  ItaUan  fruit  peddler  be- 
stows a  considerable  amount  of  his  inherited  racial 
art  sense  in  'composing'  his  wares  to  form  an  at- 
tractive picture;  the  Italian  barber  pays  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  attractiv^iess  of  his  place;  the 
Italian  bootblack  is  not  the  little  ra^ed  urchin 
of  yesterday,  with  battered  box  and  shrill  velocity 
of  motion,  but  a  well-kept  looking  individual  any- 
where from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
a  regularly  established  place  of  business,  ranging 

*  Report  c^&t  Indiutrial  CmnrnfMion,  vol.  xr,  p.  473. 
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from  the  thion«Uke  armchair  and  umbrella  to  the 
regular  shop  as  well  k^ept  as  the  barber's.  There 
are  bootblacks  who  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
a  day.  The  Italian  shoemaker  lags  behind  in  the 
list,  being  of  the  old-fashioned  cobbler  type."  * 

Still  the  tide  increases  and  it  bears  a  more  valu- 
able frdght.  After  the  day  laborer  and  the  petty 
entrepreneur  come  the  men  of  skilled  trades,  the 
small  shopkeeper,  the  merchant,  and  the  banker, 
for  the  pioneer  has  done  his  work  and  the  way  is 
now  open  for  them.  "There  are  besides,"  the  Report 
notes,  "Italian  watchmakers,  bakers,  confectioners, 
keepers  of  cafSs  and  ice-cream  saloons,  wine  deal- 
ers, grocers,  dry  goods  dealers,  and  many  in  other 
businesses."  '  There  are  men  in  the  macaroni, 
cigar  and  cigarette  factories;  there  are  skilled  mar- 
ble-cutters and  tile-workers;  cabinet-makers  in  the 
piano  shops.  "The  tradespeople  prosper  rapidly. 
The  Italian  barber  enlarges  his  shop,  —  perhaps 
finally  sells  out  and  becomes  a  banker;  the  fruit 
peddler  buys  a  little  shop,  then  a  big  one,  and  may 
finally  become  a  wealthy  importer;  and  in  like  man- 
ner with  the  other  shopkeepers."  • 

The  olnter  dicta  of  an  investigator,  no  matter  how 
well  qualified  he  may  be  for  his  task  or  how  great 
his  opportunities  for  investigation,  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  caution,  as  he  may  be  unconsciously 
influenced  by  personal  bias  or  betrayed  by  his  zeal 

>  Op.  efC,  p.  47S.  *0t.  eit..  p.  474. 

■  Op.  eil..  p.  4/H. 
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into  squaring  conclusions  with  his  theories.  I  have 
stated  as  a  fact  the  steady  social  and  mental  ad- 
vancement of  the  immigrant,  and  I  do  not  brieve 
that  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  influence 
of  Americanization  on  the  immigrant  fxa  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  statem^t.  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  impersonal  government  commissicms 
and  investigators,  appointed  to  ascertain  facts  and 
not  to  develop  theories  or  v^itilate  opinions,  sus- 
tain this  view.  Report  after  report  bears  testimony 
to  the  rise  of  the  immigrMit.  "  In  the  second  gener- 
ation," the  Report  qf  the  Irtdtistrial  Communon  a&ys, 
"encouraging  signs  of  social  progress  axe  seen. 
Italian  children  are  brought  under  the  American- 
izing influence  of  the  public  schoob  within  a  brief 
period  after  their  landing  here  and  before  they  leam 
the  language,  partly  through  the  workings  of  the 
compulsory  education  laws,  partly  through  the 
double  desire  of  the  ptaeats,  first  to  have  the  chil- 
dren leam  English  so  as  to  serve  as  family  interpre- 
ters, next  to  get  thesn  mit  of  the  way  in  the  narrow- 
t«iement-house  quarters  they  call  home."  '  The 
boy.  we  are  told,  who  has  passed  from  the  lower 
primary  classes  of  the  public  sdiools  to  the  hi^er 
grades,  "has  acquired  a  desire  for  something  bet- 
ter," his  ambiticm  is  to  graduate  from  the  grammar 
school,  or  to  secure  a  year  or  two  at  high  school  or 
college,  to  become  a  teacher  or  lawyer  or  doctor. 
"Italian  children  who  have  gone  a  considerable  way 
•  Oy.  «tt^  p.  as. 
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through  the  public  schools  acquire  a  very  definite 
idea  of  social  advancement.  Th^  b^^  to  be 
ashamed  (rf  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  parents, 
and  bring  all  the  pressure  to  bear  that  they  can  to 
change  these.  The  child  thus  becomes  an  important 
influence  in  Americanizing  the  parents,  who  are 
allowed  no  peace  until  the  peculiar  'old  country* 
customs  that  mark  them  off,  in  the  child's  mind,  as 
a  class  apart  from  the  dominant  race,  the  American, 
are  cast  aside." ' 

A  careful  study  of  an  Italian  colony  in  New  Jer- 
sey was  made  by  Mrs.  Emily  Fogg  Meade  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.*  Noting,  as  has 
every  other  sociologist,  how  race  after  race  in  Amer- 
ica had  moved  up  in  the  scale  of  living  and  been 
succeeded  by  one  lower,  Mrs.  Meade  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Italian  in  "a  typical  rural  settle- 
ment" in  Hammonton,  New  Jersey.  "Among  the 
Italian  residents  of  Hanunonton  different  stages  of 
development  may  be  noted,"  Mrs.  Meade  writes. 
"There  is  a  class  of  new  comers  who  are  unspeak- 
ably filthy.  These  people  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
physical  care  of  duldren,  and  allow  their  houses  to 
be  overrun  with  dogs  and  chickens.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  homes,  especially  of  the  second 
generation,  that  are  neat  and  clean."  The  absence 
of  real  comfort  in  the  houses  is  commented  on. 
"The  furnishings  are  meagre  and  not  well  arranged. 

>  Op.  e^^  p.  *7B. 

*  B^atU»  of  tk*  Biatam  of  Labor.  No.  70.  Hay,  IMT. 
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There  are  few  cooking-utensils,  the  dishes  are  of  the 
most  ordinary  white  ware,  and  the  table  Is  without 
a  cover  until  theltalian  learns  about  oilcloth.  Mos- 
quito nettings,  screens,  and  cheap,  white  sash  cur- 
tains, such  as  are  seen  everywhere  in  American 
houses,  mark  the  first  advance  toward  comfort  and 
decoration  in  furnishing."  These  people  are  influ- 
enced by  the  example  set  by  their  American  neigh- 
bors and  the  more  progressive  of  their  own  race. 
"  When  an  American  housewife  went  to  the  city  and 
purchased  a  new  stove  to  accommodate  a  hot-water 
boiler,  the  stove  was  duly  inspected  and  similar 
purchases  were  made  by  the  Italian  neighbors. 
Hammonton  has  recently  put  in  a  water  system;  a 
number  of  Italians  have  had  water  put  into  their 
houses,  and  on  one  street,  where  Italians  and  Amer- 
icans live  in  close  proximity,  several  Italian  families, 
when  they  heard  that  a  family  of  Americans  was 
going  to  put  in  a  bathroom,  immediately  decided 
cm  securing  the  same  convenience.  Some  ideas  of 
bathing  have  been  acquired  by  the  young  Itahans, 
and  the  fresh-water  lake  at  Hammonton  makes  a 
pleasant  bathing-place  for  the  young  people  of  the 
town.  When  some  Italian  boys  wanted  to  try  the 
bathing,  they  were  told  by  the  older  Italians  that 
they  would  die  from  its  effects;  but  Americana  sug- 
gested a  trial,  and  since  then  the  boys  of  both  na- 
tionalities frequent  the  lake  in  summer-time." 

It  has  often  been  asked  what  there  is  about  Amer- 
ica or  her  institutions  to  bring  about  this  rapid 
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assimilation  of  the  immigrant,  and,  as  usual,  the 
real  reason  close  at  hand  is  ignored  and  recourse  is 
had  to  a  fantastic  e]q>Ianation.  Thus  a  distin- 
guished French  cleric,  making  a  profound  study  of 
a  country  and  its  people  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  a  few  weeks  spent  in  half  a  dozen  cities,  finds  the 
power  of  assimilation  in  religion,'  which  is  amusing 
to  any  student  of  America,  who  knows  how  severelyll| 
things  spiritual  and  things  temporal  are  kept  apartj|| 
The  reason  to  explain  the  assimilation  of  the  immi- 
grant is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  he  wimts  to  be 
assimilated;  he  wants  to  be  made  an  American  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  does  not  resist  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  helps  it  all  he  can.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
pride  with  him  to  retain  his  nationality,  to  have  a 
sentimental  affection  for  his  own  country,  to  glory 
in  his  traditions  of  race.  He  has  left  his  country 
either  with  intense  bitterness  in  his  heart  or  at  least 
with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  unjust  treat- 
ment. Life  has  dealt  harshly  with  him,  and  the  new 
coimtry  is  the  hope  of  better  things. 

The  second  reason  is  equally  potent  in  stimulat- 
ing the  process  of  assimilation.  Evoy  material 
consideration  induces  him  to  throw  off  his  garb  of 
nationality  and  to  clothe  himself  in  that  of  Ameri- 
canism. Illiterate  and  intellectually  deficient  as  the 
immigrant  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  he  possesses 
intelligence  enough  to  see  that  the  foreigner  is  lower 
in  the  scale  than  the  American,  and  that  if  he  would 

>  KMii:InatLaadtfa*Stimtiou»tift,p.a9. 
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rise  he  mast  cease  to  be  a  foragner  and  become  an 
American.  If  he  rises,  even  if  the  asc^it  is  very 
slight,  so  Blight  in  fact  that  we,  accustomed  to  other 
standaMs,  do  not  recognize  it,  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
is  bom;  he  may  be  dissatisfied  because  he  has  not 
done  better,  but  he  knows  even  so  that  his  lot  is 
more  fortunate  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  re- 
mained at  home.  In  a  way  he  becomes  attached  to 
America. 

We  talk  of  the  "attachment"  that  inen  have  for 
the  country  of  their  birth  or  adc^rion;  it  is  poetic 
fancy  to  picture  the  passionate  love  that  country  in- 
spires, but  it  is  the  idealism  of  the  poet  rather  than 
fact.  Few  men  are  ever  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  lot,  few  men  but  feel  they  are  justly  entitled 
to  more  than  has  been  given  them.  Tradition  and 
habit  make  them  patriotic  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
*ord  is  generally  undCTstood;  ignorance  of  condi- 
tions elsewhere  leads  them  to  believe  that,  while 
they  have  much  to  complain  of,  other  people  in 
other  lands  have  even  greater  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  the  Italian 
or  Russian  who  has  lived  only  a  few  years  in  Amer- 
ica, who  is  still  struggling  with  the  language,  who 
has  not  got  over  his  nostalgia,  who  has  not  yet  ad- 
justed himself  to  a  life  so  different  from  that  to 
which  he  wias  accustomed,  can  have  for  the  new 
land  deep  affection;  and  yet  we  have  been  given 
the  strongest  proof  how  soon  this  affection  —  now 
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translated  into  patriotisib  "—  becomes  a  part  of  hia 
nature.  Greater  love  can  no  man  show  than  to  die 
for  country ;  not  to  die  for  glory,  but  to  die  for  duty. 
It  has  been  made  clear  why  the  foreigner  —  the 
Irish  and  the  German  —  should  fight  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary ranks  against  England;  the  meaner  spirit 
tA  revenge,  rather  than  the  more  sublime  sentiment 
of  devotion  and  gratitude,  was  the  impulse.  No 
such  motive  impelled  Irish  and  Germans,  English 
and  Scotch,  to  save  the  Union.  There  were  no  cen- 
tury-long wrongs  to  be  redressed ;  against  the  South 
there  was  no  feeling  of  rancor.  The  foreigner  in 
America  had  no  bitterness  toward  Spain.  He  en- 
listed, —  he  was  ready  to  offer  his  life,  —  not  to 
pay  a  debt  of  vengeance,  but  to  requite  what  he 
owed  to  the  country  in  which  he  was  a  foreigner  no 
longer. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  the  immigrant  looks 
forward  to  returning  to  his  own  country  and  spend- 
ing his  old  age  in  leisure  on  his  savings.  This  is  true 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  immigrant  who  comes 
here  with  that  set  purpose  is  not  of  value  to  the 
country,  but  the  second  generation  foreigner,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  bom  in  America,  who  returns  to  the 
land  of  his  fathers  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  negli- 
gible. It  has  been  said  before  that  it  is  is  a  more  te- 
dious and  difficult  process  to  assimilate  the  adult 
non-English-speaking  immigrant,  but  the  children 
are  rapidly  absorbed  and  merged  into  the  American. 
The  child  is  taught  by  English  school-teachers  in 
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English/  he  must,  to  obtun  employment,  speak 
and  miderstand  English,  and  necessity  forces  the 
child  to  go  to  work  at  as  early  an  age  as  lax  laws 
insufficiently  administered  permit;  his  ideas,  his 
thoughts,  his  life  run  in  the  channels  of  the  New 
and  not  the  Old  World;  the  real  thing  to  him,  that 
which  he  can  grasp  and  understand,  which  he  must 
grapple  with  or  by  it  be  thrown,  is  that  complex 
thing  American  civihzation;  not  the  civilization,  or 
language,  or  customs  of  his  father. 

People  who  see  a  menace  in  immigration  use  a 
threefold  argument.  They  assert  that  the  immi- 
grant vitiates  the  blood  of  the  native  stock  and 
engrafts  on  it  alien  customs  and  an  alien  life  and 
degrades  the  general  standard;  that  in  place  of  a 
sturdy  peasantry  or  a  working-class  satisfied  to 
render  an  honest  day's  labor  well  performed,  there 
is  a  dissatisfied  class  with  education  just  sufficient 
to  fill  it  with  unrest  and  make  inferior  workmen, 
who  are  incapable  of  higher  intellectual  pursuits; 
and  that  the  effect  of  immigration,  because  of  the 
competition  it  produces  and  the  stress  of  life,  is 
first  to  reduce  the  native  birth-rate  and  afterwards 
to  reduce  the  birth-rate  of  the  immigrant;  so  that, 
although  nominally  the  country  may  profit  by  the 

*  "  AnoUier  great  tunng  force  hai  been  tbe  dominuice  of  one  '°"giigr.  — 
tlieEagliah.  In  Uie  grekt  man  of  eases  tlie  immigrant  hu  (ound  it  ueccusiy 
or  desirable  to  adopt  tbat  language.  Wberc  he  has  not  done  it  himself,  hit 
childmi  have;  aod  in  maoj'  casea  it  has  become  the  mother-tongue  it  not  tbe 
only  tongue  of  the  deaceadants.  As  soon  as  that  happens,  the  man  of  fofcign 
desoent  is  irreparably  separated  from  his  fonner  home."  —  Smith :  Eaagra- 
(ton  and  Immigratioti,  p.  74. 
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great  influx  of  immigration  and  the  seeming  increase 
of  population,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  immigration 
checks  population  and  is  harmful. 

That  immigration  vitiates  the  blood  of  the  native 
stock  and  lowers  the  general  standard  of  living  has, 
I  think,  been  disposed  of  and  need  not  be  further 
discussed.  No  argument  will  convince  to  the  con- 
trary that  school  which  believes  in  the  theological 
precept  that  men  and  women  are  bom  in  a  class 
and  are  required  to  do  their  duty  in  the  station  of 
life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them,  and 
that  the  white  man  can  no  more  escape  from  his 
class  than  the  Asiatic  can  liberate  himself  from  his 
caste,  or  that  a  people  or  a  country  is  injured  by 
education.  Those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  men 
and  races  have  been  made  by  "divine  discontent," 
that  satisfaction  is  stagnation  and  decay,  that  am- 
bition is  only  another  name  for  progress,  that  the 
men  who  have  advanced  the  world  have  been  the 
men  who  have  been  unhappy  and  striving  for  some- 
thing better  —  those  of  us  whose  philosophy  is 
thus  summed  up  cannot  subscribe  to  the  belief  that 
injury  has  been  done  because  the  son  of  the  Italian 
immigrant  is  not  content  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  and  dig  a  sewer,  but  aspires  to  be  a 
clerk  and  cherishes  the  ambition  that  his  son  may 
be  a  "gentleman."  A  good  sewer-digger,  it  is  true, 
may  have  been  spoiled  in  the  making  of  a  poor  clerk, 
but  civilization  begins  when  man  develops  a  weak- 
ness for  soap;  the  man  who  can  think,  even  if  he 
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thinks  badly  and  has  crude  and  vague  ideas,  is  do- 
ing his  small  share  to  help  upward  the  general  level 
of  intelligence,  and  he  is  better  and  socially  a  more 
useful  man  than  he  who  never  thinks  and  whose  Ufe 
differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  the  animal  or  the 
machine.^ 

That  the  effect  of  immigration  is  to  lower  the 
birth-rate,  both  native  and  foreign,  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  verified  by  the  careful  researches  of  statis- 
ticians,* and  it  is  one  of  the  siu'est  signs  of  progress. 
Men  are  always  more  governed  by  their  emotions 
than  their  reason,  and  a  seductive  catch  phrase  will 
make  a  greater  appeal  than  the  soundest  philo- 
sophy. During  the  last  few  years  two  words  on  the 
lips  of  the  unthinking  have  been  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profound  discovery,  and  the  teachings 
of  centuries  have  been  sneered  at.  "  Race  suicide" 
has  a  ring  that  is  alluring  to  the  lovers  of  the  sensa- 
tional and  the  lewd,  for  it  suggests  impurity;  it  has 
been  proclaimed  that  the  highest  function  of  man 
and  woman  is  the  function  of  the  animal;  just  as  the 
value  of  an  animal  is  to  be  determined  by  the  size  of 
its  brood,  so  men  and  women  are  to  be  evaluated  by 

*  The  ftJIowing  were  tbe  iumot  men  gndiutting  frmu  the  United  SMet 
Navml  Academy  in  1909:  — 

No.  1,  Tleodorc  S.  Wilkinion,  Jr.;  No.  t,  Balpb  D.  WeTcrfaacber;  No.  S, 
William  W.  Smitli;  No.  i,  Luther  WeUh;  No.  B,  Carl  P.  Jimj^ing;  No.  S.  Etk 
L.  EHingtOD;  No.  7,  David  I.  Hcdrick;  No.  8,  OUd  M .  Hiutvedt;  No.  9.  Gar- 
lord  Chuidi:  No.  10,  Harold  T.  Smith.  —  New  Yoric  Trtbuns.  June  C.  1009. 
Hie  teadei  will  not  Tail  to  notice  the  graduate*  whoae  foreign  parentage  ■• 
deatlf  indicated  bjr  their  name*. 

'  Cf.  The  Immigration  CommUnon:  Report  on  Fteundilg  <tf  Immigrant 
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the  number  of  children  they  propagate;  children  are 
to  be  bom,  not  bred ;  quantity  is  of  more  importance 
than  quality.  The  economic  factor  is  brushed  aside. 
Six  children  born,  five  of  whom  die  before  they 
have  attained  a  productive  capacity,  are  a  greater 
asset  to  the  state  than  two  children  who  live  to 
have  an  earning  power.  This  is  the  new  doctrine 
pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

In  the  New  York  Tribune,^  Dr.  Edward  E.  Corn- 
wall shows  that  while  the  prolificness  of  the  foreign 
stock  may  be  greater  than  the  native,  the  net  result 
is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  '"The  average  annual  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  during  the  ten  years  following 
1890  for  those  bom  here  of  Irish  mothers,"  he  says, 
"was  11.2  per  1000;  for  those  bom  of  native  Amer- 
ican mothers  it  was  16.  The  death-rate  in  1900  for 
those  bom  here  of  Irish  mothers  was  S2.2  per  1000, 
and  for  those  bom  of  American  mothers  15.2."  He 
makes  the  further  surprising  statement  that  "the 
average  age  at  death  of  native  whites  bom  of  native 
American  mothers  was,  in  1900,  thirty-six  years,  and 
of  native  whites  bom  of  foreign  mothers,  fifteen 
years";  so  that  the  economic  value  of  the  average 
child  of  foreign  parentage  was  practically  nil;  the 
child  had  been  bom  and  reared  simply  to  die;  an 
economic  burden  instead  of  an  economic  gain  to  the 
state. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  in  support  of  my  posi- 
tion the  words  of  the  great  authorities.  It  is  known 

■  Much  so,  1903. 
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to  even  the  casual  student  of  race  development  that 
almost  invariably  the  birth-rate  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  development  of  a  people;  that  the  lower  the 
scale  of  civilization  the  larger  the  percentage  of 
births ;  that  the  size  of  the  average  family  among  the 
poor  is  larger  than  that  of  the  moderately  well  oflF  or 
the  rich,  who  are  better  able  to  support  a  large  fam- 
ily than  the  indigent.  Lecky,  writing  of  Ireland  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  sa;^s, 
"Reckless  marriages,  and  the  consequent  rapid  in- 
crease of  population,  were  then,  as  always,  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  most  wretched,  the  most  ignor- 
ant, and  the  most  improvident."  '  It  is  surely  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  causes,  familiar  to  every 
student  of  sociology,  or  to  explain  that  unrestrained 
passion,  weakened  will  power,  unsanitary  surround- 
ings, and  a  low  order  of  intelligence  are  the  reasons; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  facts.  It  may  be  further 
stated  as  a  fact  that  the  advance  of  civilization  has 
ever  been  marked  by  a  decreasing  birth-rate. 

Nor  may  it  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  what  is 
known  to  eveiy  student  of  biology,  that  as  the 
organism  becomes  more  complex  the  process  of  re- 
production is  more  complicated.  In  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  multiplication  is  by  fission,  and,  as  has 
been  will  said,  "the  baby  bacteria  are  their  sub- 
divided parent."  The  size  of  the  litter  of  an  animal 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  importance  in  the  economy 
of  nature  and  its  value  to  man.  A  single  pair  of  rats 

'  Lecky :  A  Eiilory  of  Englattd  in  tht  Eighieenti  Ctntttrjf,  vol.  vn,  p.  197. 
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will  breed  three,  four,  or  even  more,  times  a  year  and 
produce  from  six  to  seventeen  young  in  a  litter,* 
as  compared  with  the  limited  progeny  of  the  domes- 
ticated animals  most  essential  to  man's  convenience 
and  sustenance;  but,  as  Spencer  points  out,  "in  ev- 
ery species  there  establishes  itself  an  equilibrium  of 
an  involved  kind  between  the  total  race-destroying 
forces  and  the  total  race-preserving  forces;  so  that 
where  the  ability  to  maintain  individual  life  is 
small,  the  ability  to  propagate  must  be  great,  and 
vice  versa.'** 

This  universal  law  is  seen  to  operate  among  the 
immigrants  who  have  settled  in  America.  It  is 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
that  "a  probable  result  of  the  spread  of  education 
among  Italian  girls  will  be  to  lower  the  birth-rate  of 
the  Italian  population  in  the  city  by  postponing 
marriage.  The  Italian  woman  in  Italy,  of  the  lower 
classes,  marries  very  young  and  bears  very  many 
children.  The  Italian  woman  of  the  first  generation 
in  this  country  does  the  same;  but  the  Italian  girl  of 
the  second  generation,  seeing  other  openings  before 
her  than  matrimony,  will  many  later,  make  a  bet- 
ter marriage  when  it  is  finally  made,  bear  fewer 
children,  and  be  able  to  provide  for  them  bet- 
ter. This  tendency,  indeed,  has  already  been  re- 
marked." *  In  the  latest  American  government 

■  United  SUtM  DetMTtment  ol  Agricaltniv.  BuUttiH,  p.  SW. 

*  Spencer:  Tb  Prmeipbt  «f  Biohn,  vol.  n,  p.  W7. 

*  Reforl  efO*  Induttriai  Ctmmunon.  vol.  xr,  p.  47S. 
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report  on  the  immigrant;  the  reduction  of  the  family 
and  its  beneficial  effects  are  again  noted.  "It  has 
been  observed,"  the  Report  states,  "that,  while 
immigrants  have  large  families,  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily is  very  materially  reduced  in  the  second  gener- 
ation. An  inquiry  into  our  material  has  shown  that 
the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  family  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  improvement  of  the  physical  devel- 
opment of  the  individual.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  children  belonging  to  small  families 
are  considerably  taller  than  children  belonging  to 
large  families.* 

It  b  curious  how  instinct  and  philosophy  often 
lead  to  the  same  end.  Malthus  feared  that  popula- 
tion if  unrestricted  would  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  to  lower  the  birth-rate  he 
advised  that  marriage  be  postponed,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  number  of  children.  The  ItaUan  women  of  the 
second  generation  in  America,  who  have  never 
heard  of  Malthus  and  know  nothing  of  his  teach- 
ings, governed  solely  by  instinct  and  rational  mo- 
tives, are  Malthusians.  They  marry  later  and  beiv 
fewer  children  than  their  moUiers  and  grandmo- 
thers; they  accept  the  sensible  advice  of  Malthus 
that  "the  abstaining  from  marriage  until  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  support  a  family"  is  "the  strict  line 
of  duty."  '  A  race  lower  in  the  scale  than  the  Ital- 

■  The  lamafftliaaConaiumioaiOhiatu  it  Bodily  Form  of  DMCmdani*  4 
InMigrtmii,  p.  38. 
*  Malthiu;  Ah  Eitag  on  A*  PriatipU  if  Popidatimt,  p.  UO. 
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ians  are  the  Slavs,  whose  rise  is  more  di£Scult  and 
more  painful,  but  they  are  subject  to  the  same  law. 
"  In  the  second  and  third  generations,  indeed,  many 
of  the  Slavs  desire  the  concmtration  of  advantages, 
and  ccmsequently  their  birth-rate  is  falling  and 
their  standard  of  living  is  rising."  '  That  the  birth- 
rate among  the  foreign  elemmt  falls  the  longer  the 
alien  has  lived  in  the  United  States  and  has  been 
assimilated  is  borne  out  by  the  census  reports. 

Professor  Walter  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell,  who  has 
written  much  on  the  native  and  foreign  birth-rate, 
has  frequently  lamented  that  the  number  of  (^I- 
dren  bom  to  native  Americans  is  smaller  than  to 
thoseof  foreign  birth.  InaleGturedeliveredinlthaca 
in  November,  1909,  he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "It 
is  not  the  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  that  is  disturb- 
ing, but  rather  the  fact  that  the  decrease  is  greater 
among  the  classes  whose  children  would  probably 
inherit  most  social  worth  and  capacity  for  leader- 
ship. Thus,  figures  from  Harvard  indicate  that  each 
one  hundred  graduates  produce  in  the  next  genera- 
tion seventy-three  aoos.  The  native  American  pop- 
ulation, at  least  in  New  England  and  New  York, 
loses  more  by  deaths  than  it  gains  by  births.  These 
changes  are  due  mainly  to  direct  volitional  control 
of  the  birth-rate,  a  phenomenon  of  the  last  half- 
century.  It  calls  for  an  adjustment  of  our  ethical 
standards  to  the  new  condition,  and  more  social  ap- 
proval and  support  of  those  who  serve  society  by 
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contributing  to  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
next  generation."  * 

Professor  Willeox,  here  as  elsewhere,  falls  into 
the  common  error  of  coupling  "numbers  and  qual- 
ity," which  have  no  relation.  It  is  not  the  number 
of  children  bom  that  count, but  the  quality;not  the 
number  of  children  brought  into  the  world,  but  the 
number  that  survive  the  perils  of  infancy  and  early 
manhood,  who  add  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  a 
nation  by  increasing  its  productive  power  or  raising 
its  intellectual  level. 

A  little  less  than  a  half  a  century  ago  Herbert 
Spencer  discovered  that  the  birth-rate  was  not  due 
so  much  to  "volitional  control"  as  that  man's 
further  evolution  necessitates  a  decline  in  his  fertil- 
ity.* He  has  shown  that  as  the  nervous  system  be- 
comes more  developed,  and  the  intensity,  complete- 
ness, and  length  of  the  individual  life  increases, 
there  is  necessarily  a  decrease  of  the  reserve  appli- 
cable to  the  setting-up  of  new  lives  —  no  longer 
required  to  be  so  numerous.'  Contrary  to  Professor 
Willeox  and  other  persons  who  regard  a  declining 
birth-rate  as  an  indication  of  retrogression,  Spencer 
shows  that  "the  necessary  antagonism  of  Individu- 
ation and  Genesis,  not  only,  then,  fulfills  with  pre- 
cision the  a  'priori  law  of  maintenance  of  race,  from 
the  Monad  up  to  Man,  but  insures  final  attainment 
of  the  highest  form  of  this  maintenance  —  a  form 

>  Wuhingtm  Pint,  November  IS,  1009. 

*  ^lencci:  The  PriitdpUi  </  Biolon,  ttA.  a,  p.  Ml.        ■  Op.  ml.,  p.  WS. 
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in  which  the  amount  o{  life  shall  be  the  greatest 
possible,  and  the  births  and  deaths  the  fewest  pos- 
sible." ^  Surely  that  is  a  finer  end  to  strive  for  — 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  life  and  the  fewest 
possible  deaths,  rather  than  promiscuous  birth  and 
an  excessively  high  death-rate  among  the  young. 

Certain  of  the  material  and  physical  effects  of  im- 
migration are  palpable,  but  the  effect  of  immigra- 
tion on  the  mentality  of  a  people  with  whom  the 
alien  is  incorporated  is  more  subtle  and  requires 
more  careful  study  if  the  influence  of  the  immigrant 
for  good  or  evil  is  to  be  correctly  appraised. 

The  immigrant,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
has  always  come  from  one  of  two  classes  —  the 
courageous,  resolute,  raiterprising  man  who  has  suc- 
ceeded moderately  well  at  home,  but  believes  there 
is  a  greater  chance  .for  success  if  his  small  capital 
and  his  great  stock  of  determination  are  invested 
in  a  new  country;  and  the  man  who  has  none  of 
these  qualities,  who  has  at  home  "  drifted  "  throuj^ 
life  and  made  of  it  a  failure,  and  who  having  nothing 
to  lose  is  allured  by  the  thought  of  making  a  sudden 
fortune  by  a  lucky  coup.  I  cannot  too  strongly  em- 
phasize this  historical  and  social  fact,  for  it  is  an 
almost  universal  belief  that  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  quality  of  immigration  in  the  last  half- 
century  or  so;  that  in  the  earlier  days  only  the  men 
who  had  proved  their  worth  at  home  came  across 
the  seas,  and  that  of  recent  years  the  bulk  of  inuni- 

1  Oy.  «{,  p.  MA, 
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gratioQ  has  been  mentally,  morally,  and  physically 
undesirable.   This  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts.' 

We  are  to  consider  the  twofold  effect  of  immigra- 
tion; first  mentally,  and  again  politically. 

Whether  the  immigrant  was  of  the  superior  dasSj 
the  man  who  has  succeeded  fairly  well  and  was  de- 
termined to  achieve  even  greater  success,  or  was  a 
"drifter,"  by  the  nature  of  circumstances  he  was 
always  more  or  less  dissatisfied,  filled  with  a  restless 
spirit,  unsobered  by  the  traditions  of  attachment  to 
the  soil  and  the  history  of  the  people  of  which  he 
was  a  part;  without  local  preferences.  New  York 
meant  no  more  to  the  newly  landed  fortune-seeker 
than  the  West;  with  pick  and  shovel  he  was  willing 
to  go  anywhere  that  ofEered  a  chance  of  employ- 
ment; if  that  employment  was  not  immediately 
foimd,  or  was  less  well  paid  than  lying  promises  had 
r^resented,  he  abused  the  country  and  those  in 
authority  and  felt  himself  badly  treated  and  the 
victim  of  injustice;  too  ignorant  to  be  able  properly 
to  discriminate,  unfamiliar  with  customs  and  very 
frequently  language,  finding  everything  milike  that 

>  Ler(ij>-Beaubeu  falli  into  thia  conunoD  error.  "On);  the  boklcft.  the 
moat  enterpriimg  of  men,"  he  nyi  (totally  ignorinf  the  bunum  derdkU  aad 
tbe  "Msiated  "  who  are  Bhipped  by  tmmilica  ud  friends  to  rid  thenudva  of  mn 
incumbraoce).  "have  tbe  courage  to  traverw  the  aea  for  the  purpoae  of  carv- 
ng  out  a  new  lite  in  an  unknown  and  diatant  land.  Hen,  having  arrived, 
only  the  moat  energetic,  the  wiaeat  and  the  moat  gifted  in  the  qiirit  of  orffui- 
ntioD  lucceed  in  a  strug^e  wliich  is  more  severe,  more  mercitesa  to  the  feeble, 
in  new  countries  than  in  old  otKs. .  Hum  America,  ao  to  speak,  hu  aectued  the 
oeam  of  Old  Worid  aooe^.  TiMt  is  why  tbe  hmnan  standard  ia  bi^ier  thaa 
in  other  countries."  —  Pirare  Leroy-Bcaulieu:  Tht  Uniied  Sbdtt  w  Iha  T%ota- 
iMffc  Csntury,  pidact^  p.  xvii. 
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to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  he  believed  that 
he  was  robbed  or  discriminated  against.  Tempera- 
mentally the  immigrant  was  a  radical,  always  more 
radical  than  the  native,  to  whom  certain  things  were 
.sacred  because  they  were  endeared  by  custom  or  age, 
but  to  the  foreigner  neither  custom  nor  age  meant 
anything.  He  was,  to  use  an  expressive  colloquial 
phrase,  "against  the  Government";  if  not  an  an- 
archist in  action,  he  was  in  thought  at  least  anarch- 
ical; not  necessarily  the  doer  of  violent  deeds,  but 
passionate  with  the  speech  of  ill-considered  thought 
that  demanded  abrupt  reforms.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  migratory  movement  to  America  the  reasons 
that  caused  emigration  resulted  in  the  immigrant's 
intense  radicalisn  and  extreme  republicanism.  The 
Irish  and  Germans  fled  their  own  countries  to  gain 
their  freedom  from  governments  that  had  perse- 
cuted them,  to  escape  starvation  that  they  believed 
was  the  fault  of  a  vicious  social  system,  or  to  avoid 
military  service.  They  left  their  country  with  a 
heart  full  of  bitterness  against  that  intangible  thing 
"the  Government,"  and  came  to  a  country  in  which 
they  were  told  that  there  was  no  government,  or  at 
least  a  government  that  did  not  interfere  with  indi- 
vidual ri^ts  or  actions.  With  this  hatred  of  mon- 
archy and  the  existing  social  order  they  became 
fiercely  republican  and  aans-cuhtte,  more  passion- 
ately resentful  of  any  infringement  of  republicanism 
than  the  republican  to  the  manner  bom,  more  scorn- 
ful of  what  was  "un-American"  than  the  American 
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native  to  the  soil,  fiercer  haters  of  kings  and  aris- 
tocracy and  class  than  the  men  whose  genius  had 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  find  a  haven  from  perse- 
cution and  poverty  and  begin  a  new  life.  The  immi- 
grant had  all  the  unrestrained  and  undisciplined 
zeal  of  the  convert,  who  historically  has  always 
shown  his  devotion  to  his  new  faith  by  extreme 
fanaticism. 

Proud  of  his  new  possession,  that  liberty  which 
for  the  first  time  he  enjoyed  and  that  independence 
which  was  his  by  the  right  of  republican  institutions, 
the  immigrant  was  unconsciously  inspired  to  prove 
himself  worthy,  to  d^end  his  gift,  to  talk  much 
about  it,  even  if  he  understood  what  it  really  meant 
very  imperfectly;  to  do  foolish  things  in  the  name  of 
democracy.  As  he  became  merged  into  the  people 
and  stood  no  longer  outside  of  them,  as  he  felt  that 
he  was  an  "American"  and  had  ceased  to  be  a 
"foreigner,"  his  political  code,  like  that  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  convert,  fitted  him  more  naturally,  and 
he  was  not  required  continually  to  give  proof  of  his 
faith.  He  took  his  politics  more  rationally  and  ad- 
justed himself  to  the  social  conditions  under  which 
he  lived;  in  a  word,  he  became  more  sensible  and 
had  himself  under  better  control.  Any  one  who  has 
had  opportunities  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  for- 
eigner in  the  United  States  cannot  fail  to  have  no- 
ticed that  the  newly  arrived  immigrant,  or  the  man 
who  has  been  in  America  only  a  short  time,  is  an 
intense  and  violent  republican  with  a  positive  ha- 
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tred  of  monarchy;  that  bis  children,  those  who  have 
come  with  him  when  they  were  yoimg  or  who  Iiave 
been  bom  in  America,  are  less  extreme  in  their 
views;  but  he  will  also  notice  that  these  Americans 
of  the  second  generation,  especially  among  the  Jews, 
the  Italians,  and  the  Slavs,  — those  races  against 
whom  a  prejudice  exists  in  the  United  States  and 
about  whom  there  is  doubt  as  to  their  value  as  citi- 
zens, —  are  more  fiercely  assertive  of  their  republi- 
canism and  more  extreme  in  their  democracy  than 
the  American  descended  from  the  English-speaking 
races;  perhaps  because  the  Latins  of  Southern 
Europe,  the  Slavs,  and  the  Jews,  knowing  the  feel- 
ing that  exists  against  them,  feel  that  they  must 
give  proof  of  their  "Americanism,"  But  whatever 
the  reason,  the  truth  of  the  statement  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  careful  investigator. 

The  desire  to  attract  population  in  the  early  days 
led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  that  made  naturaliza- 
tion easy,  and  of  recent  years  legislators  and  publi- 
cists have  devoted  much  time  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  naturalization  more  difficult  and  yet  not  bar 
immigration,  which  is  still  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me 
that  a  simple  remedy  would  be  to  deny  the  privilege 
of  naturaUzation  to  adults  until  they  had  lived  in 
the  country  at  least  ten  years,  which  period  might 
be  diminished  if  the  intending  applicant  for  natural- 
ization was  able  to  pass  a  stiff  and  not  merely  a  per- 
functory examination,  to  show  that  hia  knowledge 
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of  English  was  more  comprehensive  than  the  few 
parrot-like  phrases  in  which  he  had  been  car^ully 
coached;  children,  on  obtaining  their  majority,  to 
be  eligible  for  naturalization,  provided  their  know- 
ledge of  English  is  adequate.  I  do  not  advance  this 
as  a  solution  for  what  is  known  as  the  "immigration 
problem";  it  is  merely  a  contributory  su^estion. 

The  material  effect  of  immigration,  we  have  seen, 
is  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  race  inferior  or  lower 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  forcing  up  other  races  to 
a  higher  social  level,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  same 
process  operates  psychologically.  It  has  long  been 
a  popular  delusion  that  the  immigrant  has  de- 
stroyed the  texture  of  the  American  mind,  that, 
because  of  the  great  mass  of  ignorant  and  only 
partially  civilized  men  and  women  who  are  dumped 
on  the  shores  of  America  and  the  admixture  of  for- 
eign blood,  mentally  the  American  has  retrograded, 
and  that  the  American  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  the  intellectual  inferior  of  the  American  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  yet  such  a  keen  critic  of  his 
countrymen  as  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  does  not  share 
this  apprehension.  "I  believe,"he  writes,  "wehave 
been  the  better,  we  have  really  been  the  more  Amer- 
ican, for  each  successive  assimilation  in  the  past, 
and  I  believe  we  shall  be  the  better,  the  more  Amer- 
ican for  that  which  seems  the  next  in  order."  ^ 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  —  and  I  repeat  it, 
because  it  is  a  fact  of  the  first  importance  in  Amer- 

'  BaTj>*r'*  Wtddg.  April  10.  IVU. 
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ican  develt^ment,  —  the  immigrant  has  been  one 
of  the  great  influences  mentally  to  stimulate  the 
American,  unconscious  although  that  impulse  has 
been.  The  American  — that  is,  the  man  who  was 
American  by  birth  or  who  had  Uved  long  enough 
in  America  to  feel  himself  an  American  —  came  to 
look  down  upon  the  foreigner,  whom  he  held  in  con- 
tempt as  belonging  to  a  lower  civilization,  and  it 
was  this  feeling  that  made  him  determined  to  be 
better  than  the  foreigner.  It  was  natural  that  the 
American  should  have  this  belief  in  his  own  superi- 
onty.  Americans  did  not  emigrate  and  seek  a  hv- 
ing  elsewhere,  f(»reigners  did;  Americans  were  more 
prosperous,  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  edu- 
cated than  the  men  and  women  who  were  brought 
over  in  the  steerage;  and  the  Americans  came  to  be- 
lieve that  the  English  and  Irish  and  Germans,  with 
thdr  outlandish  speech  and  clothes  and  customs, 
who  were  content  to  accept  low  wages  and  do  the 
menial  work  that  Americans  despised,  were  repre- 
sentative of  their  races.  For  the  En^ishman  the 
American  entertained  respect  not  unmixed  with 
envy,  for  the  strengUi  and  importance  of  England 
was  easily  understood,  but  with  that  envy  was  a 
feeling  that  even  the  Englishman  was  not  quite  the 
equal  of  the  American;  that  "an  effete  monarchy" 
was  inferior  to  a  tree  r^ublic,  and  the  "pauper 
labor  of  Europe"  could  not  compete  with  the  well- 
paid  and  well-fed  labor  of  America.' 

*  Tlir  fill  ir Thing  fffrrt  nf  tTif  immijTinMn  iHmiil»ttn|[  thr  nitiir  Inmr 
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With  this  mental  attitude  of  the  American  und^v 
stood,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  the  unmigrant 
was  absorbed  into  the  American  instead  of  the  im- 
migrant absorbing  the  American.  The  customs  that 
the  immigrant  brought  with  him  were  not  to  be 
imitated  by  the  American;  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  foreigner's  customs  was  sufficient  reason  to  dis- 
parage them  in  American  eyes;  no  American  would 
accept  them  as  a  model  any  more  than  he  would 
take  the  immigrant's  clothing  as  the  pattern  for  his 
own  garments.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  the 
American  to  make  the  immigrant  conform  to  Ameri- 
can ideas,  to  teach  the  foreigner  the  ways  of  the  new 
country  —  which  were  better  ways  because  they 
were  new  —  than  to  accept  those  which  the  for- 
eigner brought  with  him.  Irish  laborers  working  on 
the  roads,  Irish  girls  working  in  the  factories  or  in. 
homes,  must  use  their  tools  and  their  machines  and 
their  pots  and  pans,  not  as  they  were  taught  to  do 
at  home,  but  as  American  ingenuity  devised.  The 
foreigner  was  not  brought  over  to  tea(^,  but  to 
learn;  not  to  show  Americans  how  to  do  things,  but 
to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  new  masters.  The 

kan  ii  leen  in  the  difference  between  the  Nortli  and  the  South.  The  South 
received  almost  none  of  the  immigration  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century;  and  the  South,  mentally  and  industrially,  lagged  far  behind 
tlte  North.  I  do  not,  of  course,  overhxJc  tbe  deatmctive  effects  of  aUveiy  on 
the  South,  a  mbject  dealt  with  in  Hibaequent  chapters;  yet  the  abaence  of  tbe 
ttfanulating  inflneilce  of  imnugratiMi  must,  in  a  meuure  at  least,  explun  tBe 
difference  in  tbe  pec^te  of  the  two  lectiaoB.  It  is  perhaps  more  than  cconci- 
dence  that  the  progreaa  ol  the  South  baa  been  marked  by  a  well-defined  move- 
malt  to  attract  foreign  labor. 
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'  Americans  —  and  I  again  use  that  term  as  meaning 
not  only  the  man  or  woman  bom  in  America,  but 
those  who  had  lived  there  long  enou^  to  be  Ameri- 
can in  thought  and  action  —  felt  themselves  a  su- 
perior race  and  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  race 
superiority,  and  they  could  only  do  this  by  regard- 
ing as  inferior  the  habits  and  customs  of  aliens 
whose  labor  was  necessary,  but  whose  social  devel- 
opment was  below  their  own.  For  three  hundred 
years  the  Englishman  has  lived  in  India,  but  the 
native  has  not  corrupted  his  civilization,  nor  have 
native  customs  or  manners  been  accepted  by  the 
Englishman  in  preference  to  his  own;  nothing  more 
than  the  fact  that  they  are  native  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  Englishman  reject  them. 

Because  the  English  have  no  gift  of  tongues  and 
can  only  with  great  difficulty  leam  a  foreign  lan- 
guage; because  they  have  little  desire  to  leam  a 
language  other  than  their  own;  because  the  English 
do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  ways  of  the 
foreigner,  but  stubbornly  cling  to  their  own  ways 
and  believe  that  they  are  the  best;  because  in  the 
English  diaracter  there  is  a  peculiarly  hard  and 
unyielding  fibre,  (rf  all  people  th^  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  be  assimilated  or  merged  in  another  race. 
If  the  English  were  a  softer,  more  pliant,  more  ac- 
commodating people,  the  Americans  would  have 
made  it  easier  for  the  foreigner  by  learning  his  lan- 
guage instead  of  forcing  him  to  leam  theirs;  and  the 
process  of  absorption  would  have  been  much  slower 
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and  tar  less  thorough.  Hie  Americans,  in  whom  are 
reproduced  that  English  hardness  of  fibre  and  that 
unyielding  intolerance,  —  ungracious  qualities,  it  is 
true,  but  which  have  made  them  the  vigorous  and 
powerful  race  they  are,  —  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  to  acquire  a 
foreign  language  when  it  is  so  much  easier,  as  it 
seems  to  them,  for  the  immigrant  to  learn  English.^ 
It  is  therrfore  forced  upon  the  alien  either  to  learn 
English  as  the  first  step  to  becoming  an  American, 
which  is  the  road  to  advancement,  or  remain  among 
his  own  people  an  alien.  The  result  is  that  the  for- 
eigner, nolens  volenB,  has  been  compelled  to  learn 
English,  unconsciously  to  translate  his  thoughts  into 

>  Id  Qtt  New  York  Sun  of  Januuj  90, 1010,  Uwre  i«  a  hnmoroui  and  atsni- 
ntirical  leader  on  the  wor4  "Spigolty,"  a  locution,  it  n  explsiDed,  owned  od 
the  lathmus  of  Panama.  "A  Spigott;  ia  a  lAtin  American.  Spigot^  wayi 
are  SpaaUh  maonen.  ^gotty  money  u  Centnl  American  cuirent?.  .  .  . 
Arriped  at  Pautima  to  make  tbe  dirt  fly  in  the  Canal  Zone,  our  hustling  fellow 
citiieiu  addressed  the  natives  (rf  the  narrow  neck  of  land  in  thdr  raily  speech. 
.  .  .  Politely  tbe  Latin  Americans  reoorded  tbmr  inabili^  to  comprehend 
this  active  and  dominant  speech.  'No  apenka  de  Rnglidi,'  even  that  poor 
phrase  ptunfully  acquired  in  the  forrign  tongue.  'NosptgottyBngiisfa,' will 
you  listen  to  that?  At  once  arises  the  fine  scorn  that  the  English  language  has 
ever  had  for  all  speed]  that  is  not  En^b,  mere  jargons  all.  What  ridiculous 
people  to  say  'spigotly'l  It  promptly  became  a  good  enou^  word  for  the 
canal  operators,  whether  ditchers  or  overseers,  and  has  rapidly  spread.  Thie 
Panamans  mi^t  have  had  a  revenge  if  uncompiebending  Americans  bad 
been  manneriy  eiou^  to  say,  'No  bablaespaflid.'  But  the  wildest  Sight  of 
the  imagination  cannot  picture  an  American  on  the  job  in  Latin  America 
acquiring  even  three  Spaiush  words.  Hi»aMwerwouldsiirdybe.'Yousonie- 
thingw  other  Spi^tty'l  .  .  . 

"Hie  only  hope  lA  retiring  spigotty  from  circulation  lies  in  the  removal  of 
the  cause.  Only  when  all  I«tin  Americans  have  acquired  the  art  of  speaking 
American  (rill  thestigmafade.  Beally  it  is  too  absurd  that  these  fodish  little 
people  keep  on  speaking  a  langusce  that  nobody  cm  understand,  just  spi- 
gotty." 
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English,  and  gradually  to  become  absorbed  into  the 
American  people.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  trans- 
formation. The  foreigner  who  does  not  become  an 
American  remains  a  foreigner;  and  the  foreign  col- 
onies of  the  large  Ammcan  cities  are  in  every  sense 
foreign;  New  York  and  Chicago  reproduce  Warsaw 
and  Prague.  Hie  unassinulated  foreigners  do  not 
influence  American  thought,  they  do  not  set  a  fash- 
ion in  literature  or  art:  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  im- 
agine that  they  could!  as  fanciful  as  to  believe  that 
the  ragpicker  of  Whitechapel  and  not  the  Oxford 
professor  governs  the  intellectual  thought  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  speech  and  customs  and  ways  of  liv- 
ing of  the  former  are  as  "foreign"  to  the  latter  as 
are  those  of  the  newly  arrived  Bohemian  to  the 
great  mass  of  Americans. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  immigrant  has  been 
unable  to  make  any  lasting  impression  upon  the 
customs  of  America,  so  he  has  been  unable  to  in- 
fluence the  fundamental  thought  of  America  or 
vitally  to  affect  American  mentality,  although  he  has 
modified  it.  He  has  brought  a  new  strain  into  the 
American  blood  which  is  reflected  in  fiie  American 
mind.  Immigration  has  tempered  the  Puritan,  it 
has  saved  America  from  becoming  rigidly  Puritan 
and  made  it  more  human,  but  it  has  not  destroyed 
the  foundation  on  which  Puritanism  rests  or  over- 
laid the  influence  of  Puritanism.  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  the  old  spirit  of  the  old  Puritan 
lives,  tempered,  softened,  refined  by  changed  coo- 
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ditiom  and  the  foreign  blood  that  is  in  the  veins  of 
America;  the  spirit  perhaps  at  times  sleeping,  but 
quick  to  answer  the  call  of  duty  or  humanity. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  Italians  and  the 
Jews,  who  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  sum 
of  American  population,  —  races  in  which  there  is 
an  inborn  love  of  color  and  music,  to  whom  poetry 
and  romance  appeal,  in  the  one  case  a  superstitious 
people  and  in  the  other  a  people  made  mystical 
hvm  their  Biblical  lore  and  their  inheritance,  —  who 
have  so  freely  intermarried  with  Americans,  would 
have  made  an  impress  upon  American  mentality, 
which  would  find  its  expression  in  the  literature  or 
art  of  America;  but  thus  far  we  caa  find  no  trace  of 
this  influence.  American  literature — and  there  is  a 
distinct  American  school  of  letters  —  partakes  of 
its  environment  and  its  own  psychology,  colored 
not  infrequently  by  English  and  French  influences, 
but  showing  no  impression  of  Italian  or  Hebrew 
inspiration.  It  is  the  same  in  art,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  music,  for,  although  Americans  study  in 
Paris  and  Rome,  and  naturally  absorb  the  methods 
of  their  foreign  masters,  their  art  remains  American. 
It  is  also  curious  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
Americanized  Italian  or  Jew  has  as  yet  produced  no 
great  work  either  in  literature  or  art;  that  is,  no- 
thing that  sets  him  distinctly  apart  from  other 
Americans  or  has  made  him  take  front  rank.  If 
there  is  in  him  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  it  seems  to 
be  stifled  or  at  least  held  in  check  by  the  commer- 
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cialism  of  America  and  the  fierce  stress  of  life;  in  art 
as  well  as  in  other  things  the  foreigner  has  become 
an  American  instead  of  the  American  having  been 
brought  under  foreign  influence.  There  are  Amer- 
icans who  believe  that  the  future  of  art  in  their 
country  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  American  of  foreign 
birth,  that  the  foreign  blood  will  give  imagination, 
color,  sentiment;  the  spirit  of  America  will  furnish 
that  vigor  and  buoyancy,  that  priceless  quality  of 
youth  and  optimism  that  is  the  American  inherit- 
ance. That  of  course  is  speculation;  for  the  present 
the  hope  has  not  been  realized. 

A  new  nation,  according  to  an  American  writer  on 
immigration  who  fears  the  danger  of  immigration, 
derives  its  whole  character  and  has  its  whole  future 
determined  by  its  first  settlers,'  a  proposition  with 
which  I  agree,  as  it  confirms  the  result  of  my  inves- 
tigations that  the  character  of  America  has  been 
determined  by  its  Puritan  ancestry;  but  the  corol- 
lary of  his  proposition  —  when  subsequent  immi- 
gration takes  place  on  a  scale  large  in  relation  to  the 
total  population,  equally  far-reaching  changes  may 
be  made  in  the  nation's  institutions  and  ideals  — 
is  an  assertion  too  dogmatic  and  not  sufficiently 
sustained  by  the  facts,  so  far  at  least  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  to  be  accepted  without  qualifi- 
cation. The  institutions  and  ideals  of  a  nation,  the 
character  and  speech  of  a  people,  their  morals  and 
their  customs,  may  be  corrupted  or  improved  by 

>  HaU:  Immigration,  p.  100. 
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contact  with  or  by  being  brought  under  subjection 
to  a  more  virile  or  aggressive  race,  but  mere  num- 
bers are  not  the  determining  factor.*  We  have  seen 
that  the  institutions  and  ideals  of  America  are  Eng- 
lish, and  although  there  was  a  simultaneous  coloni- 
zation of  America  by  the  English,  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes,  it  is  only  Eng- 
lish speech  and  English  customs  and  English  ideals 
that  have  survived ;  we  search  in  vain  for  any  lasting 
impression  that  has  been  made  on  the  speech  of 
America,  on  its  legal  or  political  systems,  on  its  con- 
cept of  morality,  on  its  literature  or  its  customs  by 
colonizers  other  than  English ;  it  is  as  if  they  had  not 
existed;  as  if,  similiar  to  the  Indians,  they  could  not 
be  assimilated,  nor  were  they  virile  enough  to  im- 
pose their  civilization  upon  the  conquering  white 
"immigrant."  So  far  as  the  later  immigration  is 
conca:ned,  that  which  began  in  the  first  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  has  continued,  we  are 
unable  to  find  that  it  has  changed  either  the  nation's 

I  "It  leema  to  me  tfakt  s  great  part  of  tlw  incMiUcUible  niperioritr  of 
America  over  Aiutralia  bu  resulted  firom  the  «lower  movement  of  emign- 
tioD  to  the  United  States.  American  locietf  haa  had  much  more  time  to 
digest  and  isuatilate  the  dements  Tccdved  from  abroad.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  thould  be  noted  that  emigtation  to  the  United  States  did  not  set  in  in  earnest 
nntil  about  1B30,  by  which  time  then  was  alnsdr  a  solitl  snbstntum  of 
ten  million  whiles,  with  insthatioDS  and  traditions  of  their  own  and  with  the 
ability  to  impregnate  the  new  comers  with  a  spirit  of  sturdy  teU-rtmpe<±. 
Tlie  new  comers,  it  should  beadded,  were  generally  of  a  quality  superioftolhs 
avalanche  of  mere  tortune-hunteri  which  about  1S50  submerged  the  youthful 
Austnliao  society,  too  feeble  to  react  upon  it  successfully.  As  opposed  to 
tlua.  the  essential  traits  of  the  American  people  weM  devdoped  by  ISSO, 
and  although  somewhat  modified,  survive  to-day." — Leroy-Beaulieu:  Tin 
Vxittd  Siatet  in  At  TwmtUA  CsfUwy,  p.  Ifl. . 
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institutions  or  ideals  or  that  it  has  had  the  slightest 
effect  upon  its  political  system.  The  millions  of 
foreigners  who  have  settled  in  America  and  have 
become  Americans  have  not  modified  by  a  hair's 
breadth  the  fmidamental  code  that  was  given  to  the 
people  by  its  first  lawgivers. 

It  required  a  great  many  years  before  the  world 
would  admit  the  truth  of  the  seemingly  paradoxical 
discovery  made  by  Gresham  that  bad  money  drives 
out  good,  because  to  the  ignorant  it  appeared  tiiat 
the  reverse  must  be  true;  but  now  the  law  stands 
unchallenged.  In  the  same  way  the  world  has  for  a 
long  period  of  years  believed  that  the  socially  lower 
inunigrant  debases  the  more  highly  civilized  na- 
tive-born; but  this  is  a  fallacy. 

The  law  of  immigration  —  a  law  as  exact  in  its 
operation  as  the  law  of  Gresham  in  finance  or  of 
Newton  in  gravitation  —  can  thus  be  briefly  sum- 
marized:— 

Where  people  of  a  lower  order  of  civilization  are 
brought  in  contact  with  a  more  munerous  people, 
possessed  of  an  advanced  civilization,  firmly  planted 
in  its  own  traditions,  customs,  and  institutions, 
with  a  political  system  that  permits  the  immigrant 
to  enjoy  equal  political  and  social  rights  with  the 
native-bom,  the  effect  is  not  to  degrade  the  higher 
civilization  but  eventually  to  raise  the  lower. 

The  effect  of  immigration,  therefore,  is  not  to  drag 
doum  the  natiw-bom  to  the  level  of  the  immigrant,  but 
to  raise  tite  immigrant  to  ike  level  of  the  ntUive-bom, 
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The  ambition  of  the  male  immigrant  is  to  marry 
the  native-born,  for  that  is  one  of  the  means  to  ad- 
vance in  the  social  scale.  Before  he  can  gratify  his 
ambition,  however,  he  must  have  raised  himself  out 
of  his  immediate  surroundings  and  have  something 
to  offer  the  woman  he  would  marry.  He  is  the  ex- 
ceptional member  of  his  class.  He  has  physical  or 
mental  qualities  that  distinguish  him  from  his  fel- 
low-immigrants. There  is  little  if  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  native-bom  to  marry  the  immigrant, 
for  that  is  a  step  downward  in  the  social  scale.  Such 
marriages  are  marriages  of  passion  and  are  rare. 

The  effect  of  immigration,  ^^^ore,  is  to  replenish 
and  fortify  the  native  Hock  by  the  ■process  of  selection 
on  the  male  side. 

A  high  birth-rate  is  an  indication  of  a  low  order 
of  civilization.  As  a  consequence  of  immigration 
the  birth-rate  of  the  immigrant  is  reduced  until 
finally  it  falls  to  the  normal  level  of  the  more  civi- 
lized people  into  which  the  immigrant  has  been 
absorbed. 

The  effect  of  immigration,  therefore,  is  not  to  de- 
stroy civilization  by  an  abnormal  and  harmful  birth- 
rate, but  to  restrict  both  natice  and  foreign  births  to 
the  ratio  that  Nature  has  determined  vjiU  best  conduce 
to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  development  of 
the  race. 

The  causes  of  immigration  are  poverty,  denial  of 
opportunity,  and  the  hope  of  wealth;  and  the  latter 
must  be  regarded  as  a  relative  term  purely.  It  is 
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early  impressed  on  the  immigrant  that  to  succeed 
he  must  become  a  part  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives:  he  must  speak  their  tongue,  for  they  will 
not  speak  his ;  he  must  imitate  their  habits ;  he  must 
follow  their  customs.  The  sooner  he  ceases  to  be  an 
immigrant,  that  is,  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  the 
sooner  he  reaches  his  goal. 

The  effect  of  immigraiion,  therefore^  is  not  to  engraft 
foreign  speech,  customs,  and  manners  upon  a  people 
possessed  of  their  own  language,  customs,  and  man- 
ners, nor  to  bastardize  the  language,  customs,  and 
mxmners  of  a  superior  civilization. 

The  native-born  children  of  immigrants  learn 
more  rapidly  the  language  of  their  nativity  than 
they  acquire  that  of  their  parents.  Thrown  from 
an  early  age  in  contact  with  the  native-born,  work- 
ing for  them  in  menial  and  subordinate  positions, 
realizing  the  gulf  that  separates  the  native-bom 
from  the  immigrant  and  that  the  native-born  dom- 
inate, the  child  of  the  immigrant  is  unconsciously 
brought  under  native  influences  and  is  impelled  to 
speak,  to  look,  to  dress,  and  in  every  way  to  imitate 
his  superior.  The  ambition  of  the  immigrant's  child 
is  to  be  absorbed  into  the  people  of  whom  he  is  one 
by  birth,  for  his  "foreignness"  is  not  a  source  of 
pride,  but  a  handicap  to  success  and  a  career. 
He  has  no  repugnance  to  this  merging  of  his  nation- 
ality, he  does  not  attempt  to  resist  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  facilitates  it  by  every  means  in  his 
power. 
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Tke  ^ed  of  imimgraHoii,  tbertfore,  is  luA  to  per- 
petuate and  increoM  tht  foreign  dement  by  the  im- 
mifrant  trttnemitting  Am  speech  and  custome  to  his 
posterity,  but  is  to  merge  ike  nattae-bom  chOdren  of 
immigrants  into  the  native  population.. 

The  immigrant  is  con^ieUed  to  accept  the  least 
desirable  and  lowest  remunerated  en^loym^it, 
thus  displacing  the  native-born,  who  are  forced  to 
seek  work  demanding  more  skill  and  commanding 
higher  wages. 

The  e;ffe<A  of  immigration,  thertfore,  is  not  to  lower 
wages  and  create  unemploymeni,  bid  is  to  raise  the 
social  and  indiistrial  status  of  the  native  loage-eamer. 

It  is  a  curious  and  striking  fact,  one  of  those 
amazing  and  seemingly  fantastic  things  which  have 
in  all  ages  marked  historical  development  and  the 
progress  of  civilization,  that  the  only  "immigra- 
tion" that  has  affected  the  institutions  of  America 
and  exercised  an  influence  on  American  civilization, 
customs,  commerce,  and  habits,  is  an  unassimilable 
race  sprung  from  a  stock  in  all  things  alien  to  the 
Caucasian  race,  far  below  it  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion, vastly  its  inferior  mentally.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  while  the  highly  cultivated  Dutch  and  French 
and  Spanish,  the  intellectual  equals  of  the  English, 
were  unable  to  modify  the  character  of  the  English 
or  displace  English  institutions,  or  permanently 
establish  social  customs  that  were  foreign  to  Eng- 
lish ideas,  the  inclusion  of  the  negro  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  body  politic  has  worked  these  changes.  Char- 
acter, commerce,  politics  have  been  influenced  by 
the  negro.  Later  and  more  in  detail  we  shall  study 
the  effect  of  the  negro  on  American  psychology. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

MANNERS  AND  THE  QiUIGRANT 

In  the  study  of  the  immigraat  and  the  effect  of  im- 
migration on  the  American  people  much  has  been 
written  of  the  apprehended  danger  of  the  inclusion 
of  a  great  mass  of  foreign  blood  in  the  American 
body  politic.  The  danger  feared  has  been  twofold; 
first,  that  the  immigrant  will  "devitalize"  the 
American;  second,  that  he  will  corrupt  the  Ameri- 
can and  reduce  him  to  his  own  lower  moral  stan- 
dard. We  have  already  dealt  with  those  two  phases 
of  immigration,  but  the  effect  of  the  immigrant  on 
the  manners  of  a  people,  curiously  enough,  appears 
to  have  been  ignored  by  the  American  commentator. 
It  is  solely  as  a  psychological  influence  that  we 
consider  the  manners  of  the  American  people. 

It  may  not  appear  at  first  glance  that  the  social 
intercourse  of  a  people  can  have  any  relation  to 
character.  "We  are- apt  to  regard  behavior,  polite- 
ness, conventions,  and  the  forms  of  society  as  the . 
pleasant  things  of  life,  the  oil  to  make  the  wheels 
turn  smoothly  and  eliminate  friction,  but  seldom  as 
part  of  life  Itself;  although  we  learned  in  our  youth 
that  "manners  maketh  man,"  and  in  our  adoles- 
cence imbibed  thepleasing  philosophy  that  rank  was 
but  the  guinea's  stamp  and  did  not  really  count,  as 
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"a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  Seemingly,  then, 
manners  are  good  things  to  have  but  not  essential  ,- 
yet  a  more  minute  examination  will  show  that  man- 
ners are  an  index  to  character,'  and  that  the  char- 
acter of  a  people  is  influenced  by  their  manners; 
that  is,  the  method  of  their  social  intercourse. 
"Many  causes  go  to  the  making  of  manners," 
says  that  profound  observer  of  America,  Mr.  Bryce, 
"  as  one  may  see  by  noting  how  much  better  they  are 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  than  in  other  parts,  where, 
nevertheless,  the  structure  of  society  is  equally  aris- 
tocratic or  democratic,  as  the  case  may  be ; "  *  and  he 
cites  Roscher:  "It  was  a  reproach  in  Europe  against 
republics  that  their  citizens  were  rude:  witness  the 
phrases,  'mani^res  d'un  Suisse,'  'civilis6  en  Hol- 
lande.' " 

Mr.  Bryce  thinks  that  this  reproach  will  not  lie 
against  the  Americans.  "On  the  whole,"  he  says, 
"bearing  in  mind  that  the  English  race  has  less 
than  some  other  races  of  that  quickness  of  percep- 
*tion  and  sympathy  which  goes  far  to  make  manners 
good,  the  Americans  have  gained  more  tiian  they 
have  lost  byequality.  I  donot-think  thattheupper 
class  loses  in  grace,  I  am  sure  that  the  humbler 
class  gains  in  independence."  *  He  makes  this  fur- 

>  "Maimen  an,  generally',  tbe  product  td  the  very  ban*  ci  tbe  chancter 
of  a  people,  but  they  ue  BlaoaometuDea  theresuhof  an  arUtrat;  conveation 
between  cert«n  men;  thiu  they  are  at  tmce  natural  and  acqmied."  —  De 
Tocqueville;  Dtmocraen  in  Ameriea,  vol.  n,  p,  230. 

■  BcTce:  TTu  Avuriean  CowtmonmtaUh,  toI.  n,  p.  7H. 

'  BiTce:  0^  mL  p.  7H. 
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ther  observation:  "Equality  improves  manners,  for 
it  strengthens  the  basis  oi  all  good  manners,  respect 
for  other  men  and  wiCHum  simply  as  mra  uid 
women,  irrespectively  their  station  in  life."*  An- 
ticipating Mr.  Bryce  by  half  a  ceatury,  De  Tocque- 
ville  ascribed  to  equality  the  same  influence  of  man- 
ners. "Several  causes,"  he  says,  "may  concur  to 
rend^-  the  manners  of  a  people  less  rude;  but  of  all 
these  causes,  the  most  powerful  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  equality  of  conditions.  Equality  of  conditions 
and  growing  civility  in  manners,  are,  then,  in  my . 
^es,  not  only  c<mtemporaneous  occurrences,  but 
correlative  facts." '  Yet  this  acute  mtic  and  phi- 
losopher contradicts  himself  later,  when  he  says: 
"In  democracies  all  stations  appear  doubtful; 
hence  it  is  that  the  manners  of  democracies,  though 
often  full  of  arrogance,  are  commonly  wanting  in 
dignity,  and,  mweover,  they  are  never  either  well 
disciplined  or  accomplished." '  After  a  democracy 
rises  on  the  ruins  of  an  aristocracy,  he  observes,  men 
have  lost  "the  common  law  of  manners,"  and  they 
have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  do  without  it. 
"Thus  it  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  that  the  effect 
of  democracy  is  not  exactly  to  give  men  any  par- 
ticular manners,  but  to  prevent  them  from  having 
manners  at  all."*  The  most  evanescent  thing,  he 
adds,  is  manners.    "The  feelings,  the  passions,  the 

'  Bryce:  Op.  eit.,  p.  SIO. 

■  De  TooquevQIe:  Dtmoeraay  i»  Atunia.  toI.  n.  p.  173. 

•  flj».  cfl,  toI.  n,  p.  B80.  *J>f._til.,  p.  ML 
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virtues,  and  the  vices  of  an  aristocracy  may  some- 
times  reappear  in  a  democracy,  but  not  its  manners ; 
they  are  lost  and  vanish  forever,  as  soon  as  the  dem- 
ocratic revolution  is  completed."  ^  The  light  and 
exquisite  touches  of  rnann^^  are  effaced  from  men's 
memories  almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  an 
aristocrftcy.  "Men  can  no  longer  conceive  what 
those  manners  were  when  they  have  ceased  to  wit- 
ness th«n;  they  are  gone,  and  their  departure  was 
unsem,  unfelt;  ior  in  order  to  feel  that  refined  en- 
joyment which  is  derived  from  choice  and  distin- 
guished manners,  habit  and  education  must  have 
prepared  the  heart,  and  the  taste  for  them  is  almost 
as  easily  lost  as  the  practice  of  them.  Thus  not  only 
a  democratic  people  cannot  have  aristocratic  man- 
ners, but  they  neither  comprehend  nor  desire  them; 
and  as  they  never  have  thought  of  them,  it  is  to 
their  minds  as  if  such  things  had  never  been."* 

What  the  manners  of  the  Americans  are  may  be 
learned  from  the  Americans  themselves.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  sneer  at  the  inexactness  of  the  press  and 
its  carelessness  of  statement,  whidi  is  not  entirely 
unwarranted,  —  and  futm«  historians  who  shall 
attempt  to  reconstruct  history  through  the  medium 
of  the  daily  newspapers  will  find  themselves  in- 
volved in  eiidless  confusion,  —  but  the  newspaper 
and  the  magazine  with  approximate  accuracy  re- 
flect the  state  of  society,  the  vices,  the  faults  and 
the  foibles  of  a  people;  and  where  writers,  widely 
>  Of.  OIL,  p.  ass.  *Op.eil.,p.fm. 
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separated  and  of  different  temperaments,  agree  on 
the  main  facts,  we  may  accept  their  conclusions  as 
representative.  We  no  longer  have  a  Pliny,  a  Plu- 
tarch, or  a  Herodotus  to  write  the  times  or  lives  of  a 
people;  an  Evelyn,  a  Pepys,  or  a  Swift  to  picture  for 
us  society  and  its  morals;  but  we  have  a  fairly  good 
substitute  in  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine. 

Let  us  see  what  Americans  say  about  their  own 
manners.  "I  should  like  to  ui^  the  Italian,"  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells  writes,  "to  ignore  our  bad  manners 
and  our  harsh  voices.  I  would  entreat  him  to  re- 
member for  our  sakes  the  instinctive  courtesy  of  his 
race,  and  transmit  its  politeness  and  its  sweetness 
to  the  American  of  his  making  over."  * 

The  fear  that  the  immigrant  will  be  corrupted  by 
the  bad  manners  of  America  is  expressed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Century  Magazine.^ 

At  the  Gate  of  the  New  World  [he  says],  what  is  the 
first  lesson  the  UDmtgraDts  learn?  Is  it  the  fundamental 
one  of  respect  for  the  larger  rights  of  others,  of  which  we 
boast?  Is  it  notratiier  the  oneof  disrespect  forthe  minor 
rightsof  oourtesyandpoliteness?  Do  not  false  notions  of 
equality  very  soon  rob  their  respectful  demeanor  and 
speech  of  its  bloom?  This  being  the  case,  how  can  we 
expect  them  to  discriminate  in  the  scope  of  their  indiffer- 
ence between  minor  and  major  rights?  .  ,  .  An  Italian 
from  the  Basilicata  may  know  little  —  and  may  be 
qualified  to  learn  little  more  —  of  the  American  system 
of  government,  but  he  knows  instinctively  the  part  that 

>  Barrti't  WeMv,  April  10,  IM». 
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mmmers  play  in  life,  and  usually  on  arriving  affords  a 
better  example  of  respect  for  others  than  his  American 
neighbor.  To  establish  respectful  intercourse  among  all 
—  respect  toward  the  humble  as  well  as  from  the  hum- 
ble —  is  to  take  tiie  first  important  step  toward  making 
the  immigrant  a  valuable  American  citizen. 

The  first  thing  that  foreigners  who  come  to  this  coun- 
try notice  [says  a  writer  in  the  Washington  Herald ']  is  the 
lack  of  the  small  courtesies  which  are  a  part  of  every 
European  child's  training.  They  are  taught  in  the  home, 
in  the  public  schools,  in  the  factories,  in  the  coimting- 
house;  everywhere  the  little  {joints  of  etiquette  are 
made  much  of.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  we  rather 
pride  ourselves  on  overlooking  small  things,  in  our  ability 
to  view  things  en  irrontie.  And  thm  we  are  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  in  this  great  land  of  the  free,  where,  after  all  our 
boasting  of  freedom  and  liberty,  personal  rights  are  but 
little  respected.  We  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  bother 
about  small  courtesies,  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  say 
"Please"  and  "Thank  you,"  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
stop  to  apolo^ze  when  in  our  mad  rush  we  knock  the 
weaker  ones  down.  And,  then,  what  does  it  matter  so 
long  as  we  make  our  train,  or  are  in  time  for  our  engage- 
ment? The  proud  boast  is  often  made  that  an  American 
always  "gets  there."  An  excellent  thing,  perhaps,  but 
is  it  woriJi  while  to  "always  get  there"  when  one  con- 
siders the  cost?  .  .  . 

little  courtesies  are  not  generally  insisted  upon  in  this 
country  for  many  reasons^  too  many  almost  to  enumer- 
ate. Mothers  are  too  lax,  too  indifferent,  or  too  fond  to 
demand  from  their  children  the  consideration  and  po- 
>  November  tSt,  ISOB. 
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litaMssiriiidi  is  tbdr  due  and  their  duty.  .  .  .  Teacbos 
are  sometimes  mA  saffidently  wdi-bred  themselves  to 
Dotioe  the  lack  ol  breeding  in  their  scbdars,  and  if  a 
pu[Hl  does  good  work  it  does  not  matter,  they  think,  if 
the  child  does  not  take  his  hat  <^,  stand  when  he  shonld, 
and  show  the  cc»isideration  that  is  due  from  pupil  to 
teadier;  or  they  fed,  perhi^is,  as  a  modern  pedagogue 
felt  when  he  said  in  answer  to  a  parent  who  complained 
to  bim  that  her  son's  manners  were  being  corrupted  at 
school,  "  Bfadam,  I  have  to  do  with  your  son's  mind,  not 
his  manners.  Manners  should  be  taught  at  h<Hne."  In 
the  working  world  a  director  or  superintendent  will 
affirm  that  he  does  not  give  a  dash  for  a  man's  manners 
as  long  as  his  woric  is  creditable,  as  long  as  he  "gets 
Ui«re,"  and  so  the  younger  generation  groira  up  into 
boors,  because  there  is  no  one  to  set  them  rif^t. 

In  the  New  York  Times  *  a  writer  discusses  the 
bad  traveling-manners  of  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  for  w<»nen  are  accused  by  Amoi- 
cans  of  even  worse  manners  than  men  when  away 
from  home. 

As  my  travels  about  Europe  expanded  [he  says],  I 
became  conscious  of  a  painful  and  ever-increasing  shrink- 
age of  my  self-oomplacency,  for  the  consensus  of  foreign 
opinion  was  everywhere  the  same  —  that  we  are  a  na- 
tion of  pigs  in  the  assertive  sense  —  happily  not  in  the 
physical.  We  monopolize  everything  within  our  reach, 
regardless  of  other  people's  comfort,  buyit^  over  the 
heads  of  less  ambitious  but  more  courteous  travelers, 
making  ourselves  conspicuous,  and  forcing  ourselves 
T 13,  ins. 
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into  undue  dominance  at  the  cost  of  personal  dignity 
and  public  conveni«ice.  The  only  good  thing  to  be  said 
for  us  seems  to  be  covered  by  that  oft-repeated  phraae, 
"They  pay  well."  .  .  . 

While  visiting  the  royal  palace  at  Athens,  which  the 
King  had  graciously  thrown  open  for  inspection,  a  throng 
of  touring  Americans  happened  to  enter  the  throne 
room  while  I  was  there.  One  of  the  young  men  who  made 
loud  remarks  about  the  lack  of  magnificence,  handled 
the  purple  velvet  canopy  with  a  familiar  air  till  he  was 
politely  requested  to  desist. 

"I  wonder  what  it  feels  like  to  dt  on  a  throne,"  he  re- 
marked jauntily,  and  the  next  moment  he  had  set  foot 
on  the  royal  velvet  of  the  dais  and  seated  himself  upon 
the  throne.  The  look  of  outraged  astonishment  on  the 
faces  of  the  guards  would  have  shamed  any  one  but  this 
"independent  American,"  who  smiled  down  at  them 
with  an  "I'm-as-good-as-any-Eing"  expression  until  an 
officer  hurried  up  and  begged  him  to  rise.  "  The  King  is 
in  the  adjoining  room,  sir,"  he  said  in  great  trepidation. 
"Indeed,"  said  the  American.  "Well,  I'm  not  afraid  of 
any  King."  When  he  had  finally  been  persuaded  to  va- 
cate bis  position,  the  guards  knelt  down  and  wiped  the 
dust  marks  of  his  feet  from  the  velvet  with  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, while  we  withdrew  —  some  of  us  in  deep  dis- 
gust and  humiliation. 

The  decadence  of  good  manners  in  American  life  is 
becoming  a  common  plaint  [declares  a  writer  in  the 
Washington  Post  >].  ^Ilie  little  courtesies  that  are  the 
hallmark  <rf  good-breeding  are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer 
—  so  scarce,  in  fact,  as  to  class  as  old-faehioned  those 

>  April  U,  1M9. 
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who  use  tfaem.  The  gentle  art  of  politeness  is  fast  be- 
comii^  a  lost  accomptishinent,  or  at  best  to  be  brought 
into  action  only  upon  special  occasions.  But  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant indictment  that  women  are  the  greatest  offenders 
against  the  accepted  canons  of  good-breeding;  they  rush 
in  where  mere  manfears  to  tread;  and  as  the  adoration  of 
women  is  a  cult  in  America,  they  unfortunately  set  the 
average  of  manners  at  a  very  low  level.  Marion  Har- 
land,  in  a  recent  article,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  of 
the  two  sexes  woman  takes  the  palm  for  rudeness  and 
other  forms  of  ill-breeding. 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post '  Lillian  Bell  agrees 
with  the  writer  last  quoted  that  the  maimers  of 
women  are  worse  than  those  of  men. 

Men  are  bad  enoiigh  [she  says],  but  they  are  incapable 
of  the  petty  and  persistent  meanness  of  women,  espe- 
cially when  traveling.  Amanhasmoresenseofshame.  . . . 
For  selfishness  and  inconsideration,  commend  me  to  a 
woman  traveling.  She  will  deliberately  occupy  two  seats 
in  a  street  car;  see  other  women  stand,  laden  with  bun- 
dles, wiUiout  offering  to  move  up,  and  otherwise  try  to 
prove  to  everybody  with  eyes  in  their  heads  that  they, 
these  women,  have  no  manners  at  all.  .  .  .  Far  from 
displaying  good  manners  themselves,  many  women  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  good  manners  in  others.  If  a 
well-bred  woman  does  move  up  to  make  room  for  a 
standing  woman,  how  often  is  the  first  woman  thanked? 
Sometimes  not  even  a  bow  or  a  glance  is  given!  .  .  . 

I  wonder  more  than  all  what  is  to  become  of  the  cotir- 
teous,  law-abiding,  considerate  portion  of  the  American 

■  Decembet  22, 190B. 
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or  any  otirn  nation,  when,  with  every  dollar  that  ia 
added  to  our  wealth,  every  atom  of  ctdture  and  wisdom 
we  acquire,  every  year  of  progress  in  civilization  that 

passes  over  our  heads,  our  manners  in  public  grow  worse. 
If  you  buy  a  seat  in  a  theatre,  do  you  also  buy  the  right 
to  annoy  your  neighbors  by  coughing,  kicking  the  seat  in 
front,  shuffling  your  feet,  whispering,  laughing  in  the 
wrong  place,  vidoudy  disturbing  the  quiet  because  you 
are  not  pleased  by  the  piece  P 

Manners,  like  history,  repeat  themselves.  I  have 
quoted  a  modem  writer  condemning  the  traveling 
manners  of  women,  and  the  same  criticism  is  made 
by  an  American  writer  half  a  century  earlier:  — 

Once,  to-day,  seeing  a  lady  entering  the  car  at  a  way 
station,  with  a  family  behind  her,  and  that  she  was  look* 
ing  about  to  find  a  place  where  they  could  be  seated  to* 
gether,  I  rose  and  offered  her  my  seat,  which  had  several 
vacancies  around  it.  She  accepted  it  without  thanking 
me,  and  immediately  installed  in  it  a  stout  negro  woman; 
took  the  adjoining  seat  herself,  and  seated  the  rest  of 
her  party  before  her.  It  consisted  of  a  white  girl,  prob- 
ably her  daughter,  and  a  bright  and  very  pretty  mulatto 
giri.^ 

If  ever  a  lost  art  was  represented  by  a  people,  it  is 
the  art  of  courtesy  among  those  who  serve  the  public  in 
New  York  City  {says  a  writer  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal*]. A  policeman  put  it  well  to  me  only  the  other 
evenii^.  I  had  hailed  him  a  "good-night"  as  he  stood 
on  the  comer. 

*  Otmated:  Jounuy  i*  lb  Stdoard  SIom  SUdtt,  vtA.  t,  p.  10. 

*  Quoted  m  tli«  New  YoA  IVmm.  November  W,  ISOS. 
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"Tliaiik  you,  sir;  same  to  yon,"  he  relied;  and  as  I 
caught  his  eye  and  stopped  he  said:  — 

"Just  a  bit  unusual,  sirl" 

"Unusual?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied;  "there  isn't  much  politeness 
in  this  town." 

"But  you  have  n't  forgotten  to  be  polite!"  I  said. 

"Well,  I'm  new  on  the  force  —  just  six  months.  I'll 
lose  it  all  right,  sir.  It  is  n't  in  the  air  here." 

A  great  congested  city  is  the  most  general  excuse  ad- 
vanced. But  so  is  London,  greater  and  even  more  con- 
gested. Yet  incivility  is  the  exception  there  and  not  the 
rule.  Get  into  a  wagon  jam  in  London,  and  jokes  b^pn 
to  fly  among  the  drivers.  But  get  into  a  similar  jam  in 
New  York,  and  instead  there  is  a  series  of  ear-splitting 
oaths  and  obscene  language  that  is  anything  but  agree- 
able to  women  who  happen  to  be  near. 

The  oracle  is  no  longer  consulted,  but  the  news- 
paper is  appealed  to  to  bring  about  a  r^orm.  The 
letters  to  the  press  show  that  bad  manners  are  a 
national  vice.  In  the  New  York  Swre'  "Mrs.  V.  T. 
K."  writes:  — 

I  arrived  on  the  Cednc  last  Sunday,  after  one  year  and 
a  half's  residence  in  London.  The  custom-house  officials 
boarded  our  vessel  at  Quarantiae,  and  the  declaration 
papers  were  presented  with  the  same  sort  of  politeness 
that  one  might  use  to  a  convict  about  to  be  hanged.  .  .  . 

The  American  colonies  are  inoreaslng  in  foreign  cities, 
especially  among  people  of  moderate  means;  and  why? 
Because  they  can  get  more  ease  and  comfort,  more  inde- 

>  June  U,  190S. 
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pendence  and  repose,  than  in  their  own  country.  Every 
traveler  in  Enf^d,  especially,  will  acknowledge  that 
the  civility  of  officials,  of  tradespeople,  and  employees  of 
all  kinds  puts  to  shame  the  rough  and  indectnous  behav- 
ior of  the  same  class  with  us. 

In  the  same  paper  *  Peter  Moon  indulges  in  these 
reflections:  — 

My  coimtrymen  inspire  me  with  pride  by  their  good 
taste,  good  sense,  and  good  manners.  Just  at  present 
two  Americans  of  conspicuous  pronunence  in  the  com- 
munity are  preparing  to  be  married,  and  their  personal 
and  c^cial  friends  are  selecting  the  gifts  that  are  to  be 
(^ered  to  them.  I  find  the  great  mass  of  the  public  busy 
putting  the  acid  test  on  the  gifts,  speculating  as  to  the 
price  they  would  fetch  in  the  market. 

It  is  a  splendid  exhibition  (^  those  virtues  that  make 
our  public  life  and  commercial  practices  the  wonder  of  all 
civilization. 

A  correspondent,  signing  himself  "A  Foreigner," 
writes  to  the  New  York  Time9:*  — 

I  am  a  Foreigner  and  have  not  the  use  <^  English  very 
well.  I  have,  however,  notice  in  your  paper  this  morning 
a  column  headed  "Roosevelt  Has  Cold  Swim." 

By  the  read  matter  I  see  you  mean  the  President  of 
your  United  States.  In  my  country  we  would  not  so  ad- 
dress familiarly  thus  our  Friends,  or  any  but  our  servant, 
unless  we  have  contempt. 

I  have  been  in  Country  but  short  time  and  have  met 

with  much  impoliteness.  Is  it  a  characteristic  of  America 

>  Janiiu7  ao^  IMM.  *  October  10. 1907. 
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and  do  big  American  Journal  have  so  little  respect  fat  the 
Chief  Executive  of  your  Country  and  not  place  before 
the  heading  mentioning  his  name  even  the  courteous 
prefix  of  Mister? 

I  hope  maybe  my  fellow  countryman  who  has  aid  me 
has  made  my  letter  to  you  right. 

"B.  L.  I."  writes  to  the  New  York  Herald^  that 
he  lives  in  a  Long  Island  village.  His  wife  ordered 
a  carriage  from  the  Uvery  stable.  While  the  carriage 
was  waiting  at  her  door  a  trap  from  the  same  stable 
came  down  the  road  containing  two  women,  who 
coolly  appropriated  the  carriage  and  left  the  trap 
in  its  place.  "  Of  course,"  B.  L.  I.  adds,  "  my  driver 
was  partly  at  fault;  but  he  is  a  country  lad  and  did 
not  know  better.  What,  however,  of  the  unparal- 
leled presumption  of  the  two  women  and  of  their 
incredible  rudeness  toward  my  wife,  for  which  nei- 
ther explanation  nor  apology  has  been  forthcoming? 
This  incident,  I  think,  is  of  a  kind  that  sometimes 
leads  foreigners  to  wonder  in  what  school  of  nmn- 
ners  Americans  are  educated." 

One  of  the  world's  most  noted  naval  commanders 
held  that  the  expression  "if  you  please"  was  em- 
inently proper  to  be  used  on  the  seas,  but  it  is  barred 
in  the  American  telephone  service,  as  we  learn  from 
a  special  dispatch  to  the  Washington  Post  from 
Philadelphia.* 

Hereafter  the  four  himdred  and  fifty  girl  operators  of 
the  Keystone  Telephone  Company,  of  this  dty,  will  not 

>  July  «.  1007.  ■  Septembw  «,  1907. 
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say  "please  "  to  the  subscriber,  and  the  subscribers  have 
been  requested  not  to  say  "please"  to  the  operator. 

A.  J.  Ulrich,  traffic  manager  of  the  company,  has  is- 
sued the  order,  and  both  girls  and  the  subscribers  are 
happy  with  the  new  arrangement.  According  to  Mr. 
Ulrich,  the  girls  in  answering  calls  and  the  patrons  mak- 
ing them  used  the  word  "please"  900,000  times  every 
twenty-four  hours,  which  is  equal  to  125  hours  lost  every 
year  by  the  use  of  the  word. 

So-called  patriotism  is  frequently  only  another 
excuse  for  bad  manners.  A  telegram  to  the  New 
York  TiTTies  from  Boston'  si^s:  — 

The  jeers  of  a  crowd  on  School  Street  to-day,  standing 
b^ieath  a  British  flag  flying  over  the  doorway  of  a  hotel 
where  guests  of  the  Canadian  Club  were  being  enter- 
tained, caused  the  hauling  down  of  the  flag  temporarily. 

It  was  soon  replaced,  but  above  it  floated  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

An  ambassador  of  one  of  the  great  powers  re- 
lates an  amusing  incident.  Extremely  dignified  but 
equally  democratic,  he  was  one  morning  leisurely 
pursuing  his  way  to  keep  an  appointment  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  when  he  was  accosted  by  an 
American  workingman  equipped  with  the  tools  of 
his  trade,  who  brusquely  asked:  "Mister,  what's 
the  time?" 

The  ambassador  stopped,  took  out  his  watch,  and 
told  him. 

With  the  curtest  sort  of  a  nod,  and  without 

>  UaNfafl.lMN. 
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thanking  the' ambassador  tot  his  courtesy,  the  man 
moved  away. 

The  ambassador  was  not  without  a  sense  of 
humor.   "Thank  you,"  he  quietly  remarked. 

The  workingman  paused,  looked  at  the  ambas- 
sador, remarked  "Hell,"  not  explosively  or  vin- 
dictively, but  rather  as  if  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
had  been  touched,  and  passed  on. 

The  ambassador  related  the  incident  with  a 
chuckle  —  and  sundry  philosophical  observations 
on  national  manners. 

Having  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Americans  the 
prevalence  of  bad  manners,  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  there  is  improvement  in  at  least  one  direction. 
In  the  course  of  some  remarks  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Foster  of  Vermont  said:  — 

We  have  greatly  improved  our  manners  as  a  legisla- 
tive body  during  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
We  are  frequently  told  of  the  conditions  that  fcmnerly 
existed.  It  is  said  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  princi- 
pal use  to  which  these  desks  were  put  was  as  a  resting- 
place  for  the  feet  of  members;  that  members  thought 
nothing  of  coming  in,  taking  off  their  ooats,  lighting 
their  cigars,  and  sticking  their  feet  upon  the  desks  in  front 
of  them  while  the  business  of  the  House  was  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  And  the  membership  of  the  House  has 
greatly  improved  in  many  other  respects.  This  ancient 
gentleman  [referring  to  Mr.  Chauncy],  who  has  been  an 
employee  of  the  House  for  over  half  a  century,  "an  heir- 
loom," as  our  friend  here  suggests,  has  frequently  re- 
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lated  instances  of  the  old  days,  when  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  members  to  come  into  the  House  so  badly  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  that  they  hod  to  be 
assisted  home. 

We  have  changed  all  these  things.  To^y  no  member 
would  be  tolerated  h^re  for  a  moment  whose  wits  were 
befuddled.  To-day  it  would  be  bad  form  for  a  man  to 
come  here  and  attempt  to  smoke  his  cigar  or  take  off  his 
coat  or  rest  hb  feet  upon  the  desk  in  front  of  him.' 

That  bad  manners  are  ever  obtrusively  present  I 
no  one  can  deny.  To  what  may  we  attribute  their  ' 
cause? 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  conditions 
under  which  American  development  took  place  left 
little  inclination  or  opportunity  for  the  cultivation 
of  social  nuances,  but  this  would  not  have  caused 
the  deterioration  of  manners  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  immigrant,  for  the  change  in  American  manners 
is  almost  coincident  with  the  great  influx  of  aliens. 
The  manners  of  Americans  in  the  colonial  period 
and  in  the  pre-immigration  era  were  not  only  as 
good  as  those  <^  Europe,  but  evoked  the  admiration 
and  amasement  of  high-bred  Europeans.  In  1668, 
Governor  Lovelace  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  II, 
"I  find  some  of  these  people  have  the  breeding  of 
courts,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  such  is  acquired." 
The  explanation  was  simple  enough;  "the  manners 
of  an  old  and  refined  civilization  had  been  brought 
from  Europe  and  retained  under  the  new  conditions. 

>  New  YoA  jStffl,  Much  8,  IBOS. 
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Among  the  settlers  who  came  from  the  Netherlands 
there  were  so  many  of  excellent  character,  with  ad- 
vantages of  education  and  social  position,  as  to  set 
the  standard  for  the  commmiity.  The  English  and 
French  immigrations  brought  many  persons  of 
similar  character."^  In  New  England,  as  we  have 
seen,  education  was  universal,  and  the  country 
squire  was  a  much  more  ciiltivated  person  than  his 
contemporary  in  England,  as  the  country  minister 
was  more  learned.'  There  was  as  wide  a  social  gulf 
between  Dutch  patroons  and  their  peasantry  as 
there  was  between  English  governors  and  the  peo- 
ple in  New  England,  despite  the  democracy  which 
was  the  offspring  of  Calvinism;  and  between  the 
great  landowners  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
their  servants  and  redemptioners. 

An  aristocratic  state  of  society  has  some  advan- 
tages, even  if  it  also  has  its  disadvantages.  It  im- 
poses the  obligation  of  noblesse  oblige,  in  manners  as 
well  as  in  morals.  It  is  true  that  great  noblemen 
have  often  been  men  of  very  bad  manners,  just  as 
they  have  been  men  of  loose  morals;  but  an  aristo- 
cracy must  justify  itself  by  posing  as  an  example  for 
the  less  favored,  and  while  its  immorality  may  be 
hidden,  its  manners  are  public  knowledge.  Good 
manners,  courtesy,  self-restraint  become  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  an  aristocracy  and  are 
the  standard  for  the  less  fortunate  to  emulate. 

*  Flike:  Tha  IhOdt  and  Quaker  CoUmia  in  Amtriea,  vol.  u,  p.  SSt. 

*  E^ike:  Op.  eU.,  p.  SM. 
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There  is  a  uniformity  in  manners  and  conven- 
tions that  makes  class  and  gives  that  class  a  dis- 
tinction of  its  own.  Mr.  Bryce  thinks  that  the 
Americans  have  gained  more  than  they  have  lost 
by  equality,  for  equality,  he  says,  improves  man-i 
ners  and  inspires  respect  for  other  men  and  womenfu 
My  own  observation  and  experience  cause  me  to^' 
take  the  contrary  view.  In  a  country  in  which  civ- 
ilization is  still  rudimentary  and  the  feudal  ^stem 
exists  in  fact  if  not  in  name. — Russia,  for  example, 
—  class  divisions  and  the  absence  of  all  equality 
make  the  upper  classes  regard  the  lower  as  inferior 
to  them  in  everything,  although  this  is  in  a  measure 
compensated  by  the  almost  patriarchal  relation 
that  exists  between  the  nobleman  and  landowner 
and  the  peasants  on  his  estate.  There  is  no  more 
haughty  and  proud  aristocracy  than  the  great  Mag- 
yar nobles,  who  insist  on  the  deference  due  to  a 
long  line  of  mouldering  ancestors,  and  yet  are  sim> 
pie  and  unaffected  on  their  estates  and  almost  the 
comrades  of  their  tenants  and  retainers.  In  an 
aristocratic  bat  democratic  country  like  England, 
where  society  is  foimded  on  class  distinctions,  the 
obligation  is  imposed  on  die  upper  class  to  treat  the 
lower  with  courtesy,  and  on  the  lower  to  show  re- 
spect to  the  upper.  The  parvenu  is  the  same  in  all 
countries  and  under  all  social  systems,  but  the  par- 
venu does  not  constitute  a  class.  In  democracies, 
De  Tocqueville  observes,  "all  stations  appear 
doubtful";  and  it  is  that  insecurity  of  position  that 
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makes  men  insistent  to  have  the  world  recognize 
their  claim  to  deference  and  arrogantly  assert 
themselves  to  maintain  their  superiority;  far  from 
l^^I  and  political  equality  improving  manners  and 
inspiring  respect  for  others,  it  has,  I  am  forced  to 
observe,  precisely  the  contrary  result.  An  English 
duke  traveling  in  a  third-class  carriage  would  be 
rather  amused  to  be  taken  by  his  fellow  travelers  as 
one  oi  them,  for  his  position  is  too  assured  to  suffer 
any  loss  of  dignity  or  reputation  because  he  bor- 
rowed a  3<^ew  of  tobacco  from  a  costermonger  or 
discussed  the  Derby  winner  with  a  petty  shop- 
ke^ier;  an  American,  forced  against  his  will  into 
such  promiscuous  and  undesirable  company,  would 
more  likely  be  afraid  that  the  association  might 
hurt  him  socially,  and  Would,  in  all  probability,  let 
his  chance  companions  know  that  to  travel  third 
class  was  a  novel  experience  which  he  was  not 
anxious  to  repeat. 

In  America  a  people  whose  manners  were  begin- 
ning to  deteriorate  because  the  example  of  pwfect 
breeding  and  courtesy  was  no  longer  before  them  to 
serve  as  a  model,  whose  conquest  of  an  unbroken 
country  and  its  development  deprived  them  of  the 
opportunity  to  practice  social  conventions  even  if 
they  were  so  disposed,  had  their  manners  destroyed 
by  the  incoming  of  a  great  mass  of  rude  and  uncul- 
tured aliens,  often  intellectually  of  a  low  orde.r,  ap- 
pearing dull-witted  because  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  language,  and  their  uuf  amiliuity  with  the  coun- 
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try  and  the  customs  of  its  people.  The  AmericanI 
nervous,  high-strung,  easily  irascible,  and  always 
in  a  hurry,  had  neither  the  patioice  nor  the  inclina4 
tion  to  show  courte^  to  his  "he^"  nor  to  waste 
unnecessary  time.  Partly  because  of  the  alien's 
scant  knowledge  of  EngUsh,  partly  because  of  the 
American's  temperament,  orders  were  given  in  the 
shortest  niuuber  of  words  and  always  in  the  im- 
perative form.  It  was  easier  to  say  "Do  this  "than 
"I  should  like  to  have  this  done";  "I  want,"  in  a 
curt,  sharp  tone,  the  American  believed,  would  be 
more  quickly  understood  by  the  alien  as  a  com- 
mand than  "Will  you?" — which  was  equally  a 
command  although  couched  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
quest. 

This  was  the  influence  on  the  daily  life  of  the 
American  in  the  home,  in  the  office,  in  the  factory, 
on  the  street.  He  was  under  no  law,  legal  or  social, 
to  be  courteous  to  his  "equal";  he  would  have  re- 
garded it  as  absurd  even  if  it  had  occurred  to  him, 
and  it  never  did.  He  was  too  busy  "bossing" 
gangs,  trying  to  hammer  some  sense  into  their 
heads,  swearing  at  them  when  other  resoiurces 
failed,  pushing  ahead  and  intent  only  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  job,  to  think  that  equality  required 
him  to  treat  his  fdlow  man  with  respect  or  to  set 
him  an  example  in  politeness.  Besides,  there  was 
no  personal  element  in  the  relations  between  mas- 
ter and  man,  mistress  and  maid.  The  laborer,  the 
factory  hand*  the  servant,  came  and  went,  not  na- 
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live  to  the  soil  and  a  part  of  the  community,  not, 
even  in  a  humble  way,  a  part  of  its  traditions  and 
its  life,  without  bond  of  attachment;  simply  an 
alien,  an  outsider,  very  frequently  a  numb^  and 
not  a  name.  They  drifted  in  and  drifted  out,  val- 
ued exactly  as  a  shovel  or  a  pick  are  valued,  be- 
cause they  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  inspiring  no 
more  sentiment  in  their  employer  than  the  laborer 
has  for  his  shovel  or  pick.  It  was  only  when  they  got 
drunk  or  deserted  for  a  more  profitable  or  more 
attractive  job  that  their  employer  showed  senti- 
ment, —  of  a  kind ;  just  as  the  laborer,  who  without 
emotion  regards  his  spade  as  a  purely  inanimate 
object  and  the  demon  of  his  toil,  invests  it  with  a 
semi-personal  quality  when  he  finds  it  stolen. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  men  can  have  two  sets 
of  manners,  one  for  their  equals  and  another  for 
their  inferiors,  and  not  deteriorate;  or  that  men  and 
women  are  not  detrimentally  influenced  by  con- 
stant and  intimate  contact  with  inferiors.  Even  the 
strongest  are  affected  by  this  association,  and  the 
weak,  after  a  faint  struggle,  yield.  It  is  a  law  of  de- 
velopment that  when  two  civilizations  or  social 
systems  exist  side  by  side,  a  higher  and  a  lower, 
either  the  higher  raises  the  lower  or  the  lower  drags 
down  the  higher  to  its  own  level;  but  neither  can 
remain  xminfluenced  by  the  other.  It  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  the  superior  civilization  will 
raise  the  lower;  in  fact,  there  are  repeated  instances 
of  a  higher  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  lower  and 
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reduced  to  its  level.  Men  and  women  who  were 
naturally  polite  and  courteous  and  to  whom  bad 
manners  were  repulsive  lost  thdr  delicate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  elegance  of  manners  through  their  daily 
associations.  The  mamiers  of  the  factory  were 
brought  into  the  home,  the  mamiers  of  the  kitchen 
were  used  in  the  "parlor."  The  vicious  circle  was 
complete.  Children  were  corrupted  by  the  "help" 
and  undisciplined  by  their  parents,  whose  ideas  of 
family  government  were  the  same  curt  conmiands 
and  punishment  enforced  in  the  factory ;  master  and 
mistress  treated  servants  without  consideration ;  and 
servants  saw  that  obedience  and  hard  work  were 
remunerated,  but  that  twurtesy  was  a  useless  waste 
of  effort.  Personal  loyalty  was  ignored  on  both 
sides.  It  was  too  intangible  a  thing.  The  master 
demanded  a  full  return  for  his  wages;  the  servant 
looked  for  nothing  more  than  the  strict  observance 
of  the  contract,  and  was  always  suspicious  that  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  of  him,  which  made  him  in- 
sistent upon  his  "rights." 

It  is  not  humanity  or  consideration  that  makes 
the  upper  classes  in  an  aristocratic  country  treat 
the  lower  with  consideration;  it  is  the  respect  a  man 
owes  to  himself  and  the  observance  of  the  traditions 
and  the  habits  that  have  become  second  nature. 
The  respect  of  the  lower  class  is  likewise  tradition 
and  habit;  this  respect  is  often  termed  servility,and 
while  at  times  it  is  servility  and  the  hope  of  reward, 
in  the  main  it  is  the  unconscious  recognition  of  the 
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inequality  of  man,  which  is  a  fact,  while  equality  is 
the  theoretic  aspiration  of  philosophers.^  In  a 
country  in  which  classes  exist,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation is  precisely  drawn  and  no  one  oversteps  it;  a 
master  txeats  his  servant  with  consideration  but 
without  familiarity;  in  a  democracy  there  is  eitha 
too  much  familiarity,  which  breaks  down  disci- 
pline, or  too  little  consideration,  which  is  the  means 
the  master  employs  to  make  the  servant  understand 
that  he  is  not  of  his  class,  eVen  although  by  law  he 
is  his  equal.  In  aristocracies  the  great  mass  has  no 
hope  of  rising  from  its  class,  and  the  lower  class 
does  not  presume  to  regard  itself  as  the  equal  of  the 
class  above;  in  democracies  there  is  a  constant  flux 
of  classes,  and  the  man  in  a  lower  class  to-day  may 
be  in  the  upper  y^lass  to-morrow,  or  at  least  he  can 
have  that  h<^}e.  There  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to 
be  surmounted,  no  artificial  distinction  to  be  ov^- 
come,  no  consciousness  ground  into  hiA  soul  that  the 
door  is  closed  to  him;  consequently  he  need  treat  no 
man  with  deference,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  to 
cultivate  respect,  for  to-morrow  he  will  be  as  good  as 
any  man  and  his  maimers  will  pass. 

"The  fact  that  your  shoemaker  or  your  factory   , 
hand  addresses  you  as  an  equal,"  Mr.  Bryce  notes, 

'  I  mm  quite  avare  thftt  tlus  lemaik  11U7  nibject  me  to  the  charge  at 
bring  "arirtocratic"  and  out  of  Bfinpsthf  with  democnu:?.  but  I  have  ao 
repeatedly  ihown  my  lielief  in  and  lyiapathy  frith  democracy  that  I  km  not 
afraid  o(  being  miauoderatood.  One  can  believe  in  democnty  and  bear  twti- 
mony  to  all  that  it  haa  done  to  advance  manldod,  and  yet  see  the  fcdly  of  M>- 
oiUed  "eqiudity." 
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"  does  not  prevent  him  from  respecting,  and  showing 
his  respect  for,  all  such  superiority  as  your  birth  or 
education  or  eminence  in  any  line  of  life  may  en- 
title you  to  receive^'*  ^  but  this  needs  explanation 
and  qualification.  A  foreigner  of  distinguished 
name  or  high  title,  tia  instance,  will  be  treated  with 
respect  because  of  the  glamour  that  surrounds  him; 
if  his  eminence  is  the  result  of  his  attainments  or  the 
position  he  has  made  for  himself,  that  will  be  reason 
for  consideration;  and  an  inquisitive  people,  always 
searching  for  the  secret  of  success,  will  treat  him 
with  d^erence  in  the  hope  that  he  may  enlighten 
them  on  the  great  riddle  of  life,  how  to  succeed. 
Furthermore,  even  in  a  land  of  equality,  men  have 
a  natural  weakness  for  knowing  their  betters  and 
are  flatt^ed  by  the  graciousness  of  the  great,  which 
they  repay  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  cor- 
diality and  a  respectful  demeanor.  But  this  respect 
and  deference  are  shown  only  when  the  great  or  dis- 
tinguished man  has  been  well  advertised;  unknown, 
he  would  be  treated  with  the  same  rudeness  or  ab- 
sence of  civility  that  is  the  common  lot.  In  fact, 
the  effect  of  equality  is  not  to  inspire  respect  be- 
tween man  and  man,  but  to  promote  snobbishness; 
but  I  shall  deal  with  that  phase  of  the  American 
character  in  a  subsequent  chapter.* 

>  Biyix:Th«Am»rieanC<mmi»»M<M,Yo\.n,p.%ll. 

*  BbU  a  centuiT  ago  GeingB  W.  CuTtia  thtM  tatirU«d  tha  eqaality  of  hia 
cowntiymen:  "They  acknowledge  the  equal  digai^  of  all  kinda  of  labor,  and 
do  not  presume  upon  any  fodal  differences  between  their  baker  and  tltem- 
•dves."  —  The  PoU^liar  Paferh  p.  SOS. 
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The  more  the  countiy  grew  and  expanded,  the 
greater  the  ever-increasing  stream  of  immigration, 
the  more  men  felt  the  pressure  of  achievement,  the 
less  thought  they  were  able  to  give  to  manners,  to 
forms,  or  to  conventions;  and  indifference  to  man- 
ners had  now  become  habitual.  As  the  pioneers  and 
the  immigrants  swarmed  over  the  mountains  and 
across  the  plains  and  down  the  rive's,  building 
settlements  and  cities,  pushing  into  the  fastnesses, 
their  advance  contested  by  the  Indians;  laying  the 
iron  highways,  seeking  for  gold,  delving  under  the 
earth  and  making  the  soil  yield  ^to  them  her  riches, 
like  the  first  settlers,  they  were  again  face  to  face 
with  Nature,  they  were  forced  to  be  ever  vigilant, 
they  lived  a  hard  life  that  was  a  never-ending  strug- 
gle, and  manners  were  crushed  out.  The  relation  of 
man  to  man  was  regulated  by  a  certain  understood 
line  of  conduct,  they  brought  with  them  a  rough- 
and-ready  social  code,  but  the  mass  was  too  fluctu- 
ating and  too  little  under  control  for  any  self-ap- 
pointed leaders  to  set  an  example  in  manners,  nor 
did  there  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  it.  In  this 
phase  of  American  development  the  fibre  hardened, 
the  spiritual  became  submerged  in  the  material,  the 
finer  things  of  life  had  no  place;  manners,  which  are 
merely  a  convention,  when  ignored  lead  to  an  indif- 
ference of  those  qualities  that  make  for  refinement 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic.  The  absence  of 
manners  made  men  material;  men  were  material 
because  they  had  ceased  to  cultivate  manners. 
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Always  the  immigrant  was  there  to  make  men  in- 
different, callous,  brutal;  to  be  bullied,  to  be  sworn 
at,  to  prevent  by  his  presence  the  cultivation  of 
manners. 

Elsewhere  we  have  dealt  with  the  political  effect 
of  Irish  and  (rerman  immigration;  here  we  consider 
it,  the  Irish  especially,  in  its  influence  on  manners. 
The  intense  and  almost  universal  dislike  of  Eng- 
land, which  took  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  lasted  until  almost  its  close,  led 
to  an  aversion  no  less  pronounced  for  all  that  was 
associated  with  England,  and  for  everything  that 
savored  of  form  or  ceremony;  for  any  one  to  be  ac- 
cused of  being  "aristocratic"  was  as  politically 
dangerous  as  it  was  to  be  suspect  in  the  days  of  the 
Terror.  Such  an  eminently  sensible  and  ordinarily 
conventional  thing  as  putting  a  servant  in  livery 
or  a  tramway  conductor  in  uniform  was  long  re- 
sisted and  later  resented  because  it  was  "aristo- 
cratic,*' and  the  American  people  would  not  tolerate/ 
"aristocracy";  to  cultivate  form  or  to  adopt  the\ 
manners  of  an  older  civilization  was  to  be  "Eng-/ 
lish,"  and  to  be  avoided  if  one  wished  to  escape\ 
unfavorable  comment.  The  natural  result  was  an  / 
extreme  tendency  in  the  other  direction.  To  be\ 
rough-and-ready,  to  care  nothing  for  social  con-l 
venances,  to  see  nothing  objectionable  in  sitting] 
down  to  a  meal  in  shirt-sleeves,  to  regard  servants  a^ 
an  affectation  and  deference  as  a  sign  of  servility,! 
was  to  show  one's  detestation  of  aristocracy  and( 
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classes,  and  one's  love  of  democraQr  and  the  rule 
of  "the  people." 

Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  influence  of  the 
physical  in  the  formation  of  the  character  and  the 
minds  of  a  people^  and  a  hundred  little  things,  the 
importance  of  which  we  overlook)  all  play  their 
part  in  making  a  people  what  they  are.  It  is  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  American,  in  ordi- 
nary intercourse)  speaks  in  a  louder  tone  than  the 
Englishman,  and  that  the  soft  and  car^ully  modu- 
lated voice,  both  in  man  and  woman,  is  rare  enough 
in  America  to  be  noticed.  Why  should  the  vocal 
range  of  the  American  be  some  notes  higher  than 
that  of  the  European?  I  think  the  explanation  can 
be  found  in  the  law  of  heredity.  The  open  life  of  the 
pioneer,  in  the  beginning,  made  men  and  women 
raise  their  voices,  for  they  had  to  carry  over  long 
distances  and  it  was  necessary  to  shout.  Later, 
when  the  immigrant  came.hewas  addr^sed  inloud 
and  commamding  tones,  since  it  is  universal  that 
a  person  addressing  a  foreign^  whose  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  limited,  raises  his  voice  in  the 
hope  that  if  he  talks  loud  enough  he  can  make  him- 
self understood.  These  things  became  endemic, 
children  were  accustomed  to  loud  speaking  at  home 
and  in  the  school,  the  habit  thus  formed  in  child- 
hood was  carried  through  in  life,  and  the  voioe  of 
America  was  pitched  higher.  People  who  habitu- 
ally speak  in  a  loud  tone  do  not  have  an  acute 
sense  of  hearing.  It  would  be  into^ting  to  know 
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if  the  American  ear  is  less  sensitive  than  that  of  the 
European. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  effect  of  slavery  on 
the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  I  shall  later  show 
how  vitally  slavery  affected  the  whole  thought  of  a 
people  and  its  political  development;  here  I  con- 
sider slavery  and  its  consequences  in  relation  to  the 
manners  of  the  people. 

One  may  now  discuss  slavery  without  offending 
the  prejudices  of  Americans.  There  are  still  South- 
erners, the  descendants  ot  the  former  great  landed 
proprietors  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Caro- 
iinas,  who  like  to  think  that  slavery  was  a  bene- 
ficent institution  and  that  the  negro  was  never  so 
well  off,  materially  and  morally,  as  when  he  was 
property;  but  these  are  now  the  exception,  and  the 
great  mass  of  Southerners  agree  with  Jefferson  that 
"the  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is 
a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  pas- 
sions, the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one 
part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the  other.  Our 
children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it.  .  .  . 
The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his 
manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their 
industry  also  is  destroyed."'  Jefferson  himself  was 
a  slave-owner;  he  was  familiar  with  slavery  as  it  ex- 
isted in  Virginia,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  slaves  were 
treated  with  humanity;  but  he  could  not  blind  him- 

*  Jaff<ncn:  Nolit  oh  Virfuua,  p.  tM. 
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self  to  die  demoralizing  effect  of  the  traffic  in  hu- 
man lives. 

That  slavery  made  men  "vain  and  impmous, 
and  entire  strangers  to  that  elegance  of  sentiment, 
which  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  refined  and 
polished  nations/**  can  well  be  understood;  and  it 
is  certain  that  Jefferson  uttered  an  unimpeachable 
truth  when  he  asserted  that  slavery  was  more  harm- 
ful to  the  white  race  than  to  the  black.  Apart  from 
the  deteriorating  influence  exercised  upon  the  white 
race  by  an  institution  so  morally  debasing  as  slav- 
ery and  so  foreign  to  the  natural  impulses  of  man 
in  a  civilized  state  of  society,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween owner  and  slave  was  governed  by  no  re- 
straint and  not  even  the  humanity  that  a  mtm 
showed  to  his  horse  or  his  dog;  in  fact,  he  fre- 
quently had  an  affection  for  his  horse  or  his  dog, 
but  rarely  if  ever  for  his  slaves,  who  were  the  means 
of  adding  to  his  wealth,  who  were  to  be  valued  for 
the  profits  they  produced,  but  for  no  other  reason. 
Where  the  master  showed  an  attachment  for  his 
slave,  it  took  the  form  of  illicit  sexual  relations, 
—  and  the  women  were  always  at  the  mercy  of 
their  masters.  Mulattoea  and  quadroons  reveal  the 
extent  to  which  this  intercoiurse  prevailed;  and 
a  traveler  in  Richmond  in  1853  noticed  that  a 
quarter  of  the  negro  women  had  lost  "all  distin- 
guishingly  African  peculiarity  of  feature,  and  had 
acquired,  in  place  of  it,  a  good  deal-of  that  volup- 
*  BvaoMby:  Tnntit  into  North  Amtriea,  p.  18. 
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tuousness  of  expression  which  characterizes  many 
of  the  women  of  the  south  of  Europe.  I  was  es- 
pecially surprised  to  notice  the  frequency  of  thin, 
aquiline  noses."  *  The  numerous  statutes  enacted 
in  the  Southern  Colonies  in  an  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  these  illegal  unions  prove  that  they  were  not 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  dissolute,  but  were  numer- 
ous enough  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  so- 
ciety. Yet»  despite  heavy  fines  and  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  the  evil  not  only  went  on  unchecked 
but  grew,  until  its  familiarity  corrupted  society, 
which  became  indifferent.  The  children  of  slaves 
took  the  legal  status  of  their  mothers,  and  were  the 
property  of  their  owners,  so  that  a  master  could 
indulge  his  desire  and  profit  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
child;  in  fact,  we  are  told  that  "the  gain  from  the 
African  labor  outweighed  all  fears  of  evil  from  the 
intermixtiu^."* 

Slavery,  one  would  imagine,  if  it  did  nothing  else, 
should  have  made  the  slave  extremely  respectful  in 
his  demeanor  to  the  whites,  and  that  fear  of  pimish- 
ment,  if  no  other  reason,  would  have  prevented 
any  overstepping  of  the  boundary  that  separated 
the  slave  from  the  ruling  class;  yet  it  was  the  ex- 
perience of  close  observers  that  the  black  man  was 
frequently  imeivil  and  often  impertinent.  A  North- 
em  traveler,  who  had  ordered  afiremade  in  his  room 
in  a  Washington  hotel,  thus  describes  his  experience : 

1  Otnutnl;  A  Jounug  in  ih*  Staboard  Slat  Stidti,  nL  L  p>  SI. 
■  Foote:  SkdAt*  <4  FirgMa,  p.  es. 
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"I  was  writiug,  shiveringly,  a  full  hour  before  the 
fireman  came.  Now  he  has  Altered,  bearing  on  his 
head  a  hod  of  coal  and  kindling  wood,  without 
knocking.  An  aged  negro,  more  familiar  and  more 
indifferent  to  forms  of  subservi^icy  than  the  Irish 
lads,  very  much  bent,  seemingly  with  infirmity,  an 
expression  of  impotent  anger  in  his  face,  and  a  look 
of  weakness,  like  a  drunkard's.  He  does  not  look 
at  me,  but  mutters  unintelligibly."  * 

The  effect  of  the  contact  of  white  masters  and 
mistresses  with  black  field  hands  and  house  sei^ 
vants,  was  to  lower  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the 
South.  In  this  connection  I  use  "moral"  not  in  its 
conventional  narrow  sense,  implying  chastity,  but 
in  the  wider  meaning  of  all  that  goes  to  make  man 
moral — self-restraint,  consideration,  exact  justice, 
reluctance  to  inflict  suffering,  a  feeling  that  even  the 
humblest  is  still  a  fellow  human  being.'  There 
were  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  South  slave- 
owners who  were  humane  and  moral  and  who 

>  (HnHted:  A  Jounug  tn  At  SttAoard  Slatt  Stattt,  vol.  i,  p.  4. 

*  "I  have  alreaiJreiqtiMiMd  the  influence  which  ■UTcryhmaexerdaedDpaa 
the  commercial  ability  tt  the  Americaiu  in  tlw  South;  and  tlu*  ume  influence 
eqaally  extendi  to  their  mannen.  The  dave  ii  a  Mrrant  who  never  remtm- 
stMtea,  and  who  Hubmita  to  evoTtliing  without  complaint.  He  may  aome* 
times  aauiunate,  but  he  never  widutaodi,  luf  maater.  In  the  South  there 
are  no  families  so  poor  as  not  to  have  slaves.  He  dtiien  of  the  Southeia 
States  of  the  Union  ii  invested  with  a  sort  at  domcBtic  dictatonhip  from  his 
eariiest  yean;  the  first  notion  he  acquires  b  life  is,  that  he  is  bom  to  command, 
and  the  first  babit  be  contntctt  is  that  of  being  ol>eyed  without  resistance. 
His  educatioa  tend%  then,  to  give  him  the  character  of  a  supercilious  and 
hasty  man,  irasdUe,  violent,  and  ardent  in  his  desires,  impatient  of  obstadea, 
but  easily  discouraged  if  be  cannot  succeed  up<n  his  attempt."  —  De  Tooqufr 
tSc:  OsMOcrwy  m  Amtriea,  v«L  i,  p.  ttC 
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treated  their  slaves  with  kindness,  but  they  were 
the  exceptions,  and  their  influence  did  not  counter- 
act the  devastating  effects  wrought  by  slavery.  . 
An  immoral  institution,  —  and  no  one  now  con- 
tends that  it  was  anything  else  but  unmoral,  —  it 
made  a  whole  people  brutal  and  cowardly;  it  de- 
stroyed their  sense  of  justice  and  compassion;  it 
taught  no  virtue  of  self-control.  Men  and  women 
worked  under  the  lash,  which  was  not  sparingly 
applied;'  infractions  of  the  farm  or  field  code  w^« 
punished  by  the  lash;  women,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  their  birth,  their  breeding,  and  their  re- 
finement, had  as  little  compunction  in  ordering  the 
backs  of  servants  scarred  at  the  whipping-post  as 
the  women  of  Rome,  in  a  fit  of  mad  jealousy  or 
a  dnmken  whim,  sent  their  female  slaves  to  be 
crucified.'  Every  institution,  whether  beneficent 
or  despotic,  every  habit,  whether  good  or  bad,  is 
cumulative  in  its  effects  upon  the  character  of  a 
race  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  individual 
is  strengthened  or  loses  bis  power  of  resistance 
the  more  he  exercises  his  will  or  yields  to  tempta- 
tion. The!  policy  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  never 
made  a  nation  great,  any  more  than  it  can  make 
man  coiurageous  or  self-reliant. 

>  Gf.  OlmatBd:  Jounuj/M  and  fxpfonritotu  ut  At  CoOon  Kingdirm,  toI.  i,  p. 
IM. 

■  C^.  Freikiick  Dotii^aai'a  Life,  p.  7S,  in  whicb  be  tell*  of  the  mnider  of 
a  alBTc  girl  by  her  nuitnaa.  Harriet  Martineau  (iSocu^  tn  Amtriea,  voL  n, 
p.  S3£)  telli  of  a  woman  guilty  of  the  moat  fiendiih  cruelty  to  her  slaves,  but 
who  waa  described  as  "very  pleasant  to  whites."  A  peculiariy  atrodoua 
incident  ii  iclatcd  by  Huuif  KcmUe  in  bw /oHfital  p.  tKT. 
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Slavery,  in  the  South,  was  no  mere  social  excres- 
cence, as  it  was  in  the  North,  where  it  was  not  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  society  and  did  not  color  the 
thoughts,  the  political  institutions,  the  daily  life, 
and  the  commerce  of  a  people.  It  existed  in  all  the 
Northern  Colonies,  it  worked  its  harm  there  as  it 
has  done  everywhere  throughout  history,  it  made 
men  brutal  and  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
it  encouraged  class  distinction,  it  demoralized  man- 
ners; but  as  there  were  fewo*  slaves  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South,  the  evils  of  slavery  were  pro- 
portionately reduced.  Id  the  South  slavery  was  an 
institution  almost  coincident  with  the  first  swarm- 
ing of  the  English,  and  it  lasted  until  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  in  1619  that 
the  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  landed  at  Jamestown, 
and  from  then  until  1861  slavery  was  so  interwoven 
in  the  life  of  the  South  that  it  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  Thus  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  black  man  worked  corruption.  He  cor- 
rupted the  morals,  the  manners,  the  character  of 
his  white  master;  as  the  black  "mammy"  crooned 
over  the  cradle  of  her  white  mistress's  child,  her 
malign  influence  b^an;  it  grew  with  the  child's 
growth  as  he  was  thrown  into  constant  association 
with  slaves  and  was  taught  to  regard  them  as  little, 
if  any,  better  than  animals;'  his  sense  of  compas- 
sion and  justice  was  destroyed ;  his  ideal  of  equality 

1  Cf.  Olmtted:  Jtntnug*  and  Eiploraliom  in  tka  CaUoK  Kingdom,  voL  L 
p.  222. 
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distorted.  Terrible  as  were  the  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  white  man  on  the  black,  far  more  terrible  was 
the  revenge  of  the  black  on  the  white.  History  does 
not  record  any  similar  case  of  a  dominant  race  so 
vitally  and  disastrously  affected  by  their  slaves  as 
were  the  Soudiemers.  In  all  that  went  to  make 
character,  the  view  of  life,  the  moral  perceptions, 
they  bore  little  if  any  resemblance  to  the  North- 
erners, yet  they  were,  as  we  have  already  traced, 
of  the  same  stock.  We  have  seen  that  great  immi- 
gration of  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  how  they  first  went 
to  Pennsylvania  and  thence  spread  over  the  moun- 
tains and  colonized  the  South.  Those  Scotch-Irish 
who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  acquired  the  character- 
istics of  their  environment,  while  those  who  went 
South  became  in  all  things  Southern.  Diligent  and 
minute  investigation  offers  no  ^q>Ianation  for  this 
marked  divergence  other  than  the  effect  of  slaveiy 
on  the  psychology  of  the  people  who  accepted  it  as 
a  proper  social  institution.  Slavery,  De  Tocque- 
ville  saw,  modified  the  character  and  changed  the 
habits  of  the  natives  of  the  South.^ 

The  n^ro  fastened  his  own  weaknesses,  his  shift- 
lessness  and  his  slackness,  upon  the  Southerner. 
The  utter  want  of  system,  standards  made  low,  the 
false,  unsound  workmanship,  vagueness  of  cost  and 
ideas,  injudicious  and  unnecessary  ezpenditiu«  of' 
labor,  "indifference  to  fractions,"  and  the  "indo- 
lence, carelessness,  indifference  to  the  results  of  skill, 

>  D«  I^)cqtt«ville:  Dtmaoneg  m  Amtrioa,  vol.  i,  p.  <20. 
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heedlessness,  inconstaiu^  of  purpose,  improvidraice, 
and  ^travagance,"  *  forced  themselves  upon  eveiy 
Northern  traveler. 

Before  leaving  the  study  of  the  negro  in  his  rela- 
tions to  manners,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  the 
negro  has  aided  the  inunigrant  in  vitiatiag  North- 
em  courtesy.  When  the  victory  of  the  North  gave 
the  black  man  his  freedom,  and  he  was  free  to  go 
and  come  as  he  pleased,  he  naturally  drifted  to 
Northern  cities  to  find  such  employment  as  he  was 
suited  for.  At  that  time  and  for  manyyears  to  come 
the  negro  was  unmoral,  lazy,  shiftless;  his  intelli- 
gence only  rudimentary.  Driven  to  seek  sordid  and 
menial  occupations,  and  employed  simply  because 
he  was  strong  and  satisfied  with  lower  wages  than 
white  labor,  he  was  looked  upon  as  only  half  hu- 
man. His  ways  were  often  r^ulsive,  he  was  un- 
couth, sullen,  revengeful.  In  their  relations  with 
him  the  Americans  made  no  pretence  of  equality 
and  made  no  effort  to  teach  him  mann^^;  and  field 
labor  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  lived 
in  slavery  were  not  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of 
courtesy  or  those  manners  which  come  from  imita- 
tion and  contact  with  a  highly  cultivated  or  intel- 
lectual body  of  masters  or  employers.  The  newly 
emancipated  slave  soon  imbibed  the  doctrine  of 
eqiudity  and  showed  it  by  the  disrespect  with 
which  he  treated  the  whites,  who,  to  assert  their 
superiority,  were  rough  and  domineering  in  their 
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intercourse  with  the  "moke."'  The  advancement 
of  the  negro  was  made  painfully  slow,  and  in  his 
ascent  he  helped  the  immigrant  to  pull  down  the 
manners  of  the  whites. 

*  It  it  curiooi  to  note  the  diffennt  "Mningi  ^ven  to  alang  in  the  two 
Engliih-^xokiiig  conntriea.   In  Amcrie*  4  ntgto  b  «  "moke,"  wluch  ii  tlie 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  effect  of 
slavery  on  the  development  of  the  American  people, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  subject  further  con- 
sideration, for  slavery  was  one  of  the  causes  to  in- 
fluence American  psychology.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
was  slavery  that  gave  the  American  of  the  South 
a  view  of  life  different  from  that  of  the  American 
of  the  North,  and  brought  into  being  in  the  South- 
ern states  an  Englishman,  or  the  descendant  of  an 
Englishman,  who  was  unlike  the  stock  from  which 
he  sprung. 

The  destructive  effects  of  slavery,  moral,  physi- 
cal, and  intellectual,  were  not  seen  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic;  in  fact,  slavery  appeared  to  have 
vindicated  itself,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
strength  of  the  South  was  the  consequence  of  that 
institution.  In  everything  the  South  was  dissim- 
ilar to  the  North.  There  was  no  lauded  leisure  class 
in  the  North  as  there  was  in  the  South,  the  North 
knew  no  ruling  class  as  the  South  did.  Masters  of 
great  estates  and  many  slaves,  the  men  of  the  South 
were  filled  with  that  pride  "which  is  not  wholly  pri- 
vate, a  pride  which  makes  of  them  a  planning  and 
governing  order."  ^    There  grew  up  in  the  South 
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s  governing  class  very  closely  corresponding  to 
that  in  England,  the  existence  of  which  was  un- 
known in  the  North.  The  South  had  leaders  whose 
domination  rested  on  birth  and  social  prominence 
as  well  as  intellectual  attainments.  "It  was  this 
advantage,  of  always  knowing  her  leaders,  and  of 
keeping  them  always  thus  in  a  school  of  privilege 
and  authority,  that  had  given  the  South  from  the 
first  her  marked  preeminence  in  affairs."  ^  In  the 
first  forty-eight  years  of  the  Union  there  were  seven 
Presidents,  four  of  whom  were  from  Virginia,  one 
from  Tennessee,  and  only  two  from  Massachusetts. 
The  genius  of  Southern  men  was  seen  in  the  Con- 
stitution, the  advisers  of  Presidents  were  Southern  . 
men,  it  was  largely  their  planning  and  their  making 
that  shaped  the  political  trend  of  the  infant  nation. 
In  the  South  statesmanship  was  one  of  the  serious 
affairs  of  life  and  a  duty  imposed  upon  men  of 
wealth  and  high  social  station,  who  did  not  shirk 
their  responsibilities.  In  the  North  statesmanship 
was  largely  incidental.  In  the  South  there  was  cre- 
ated a  compact,  self -perpetuating  oligarchy;  in  the 
North  the  democracy  that  was  the  very  life  of  the 
people  made  an  oligarchy  impossible. 

Everything  tended  to  magnify  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  South  and  to  minimize  that  of  the 
North.  A  cultivated  class,  united  by  blood  ties 
and  a  common  purpose,  is,  as  a  rule,  better  fitted 
for  the  business  of  governing  than  men  drawn  from 
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the  people.  The  spread  of  population  from  the  older 
established  states  of  the  East  and  the  original 
Southern  States  to  the  new  territory  of  the  West 
gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  democracy  and  was 
the  first  blow  aimed  at  the  Southern  oligarchy; 
for  "in  a  society  dependent  upon  itself  for  the  food 
it  eats»  the  clothes  it  wears,  and  the  implements  and 
utensils  its  civilization  demands,  there  was  small 
chance  for  the  development  of  sharply  marked 
classes,  or  for  social  and  political  distinctions;"^ 
Jackson  still  further  weakened  Southern  dominance 
when  he  substituted  the  Convention  for  the  Con- 
gressional Committee.  Ambitious  politicians,  men 
fluent  of  speech  who  possessed  the  art  of  tickling 
the  ears  of  groundlings,  demagogues  with  specious 
panaceas,  agitators  who  encouraged  unrest,  reform- 
ers with  unsubstantial  plans  for  correcting  real  or 
imaginary  evils,  were  now  to  contest  with  the  old 
leaders  for  supremacy.  But  while  the  power  of  the 
South  was  weakened,  it  was  not  destroyed.  The 
influence  of  a  class  depends  not  so  much  upon  its 
numbers  as  its  cohesiveness  and  discipline,  its  pride 
and  traditions,  its  intellect  and  courage.  The 
South,  that  had  come  to  look  upon  power  as  its 
right  and  to  meet  little  challenge  from  the  North, 
was  now  to  struggle  with  the  growing  forces  of 
democracy  to  retain  its  hold. 

The  history  of  the  American  people  for  the  first 
sixty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is,  in  one  re- 
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sped,  the  most  remarkable  the  world  has  known: 
Everything  that  was  done  or  happened  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  single  cause.  That  cause  was 
economic.^  In  those  sixty  years  there  is  apparently 
a  mighty  struggle  of  men  and  parties,  principles  seem 
at  stake,  the  issues  are  confused  by  many  great 
political  questions;  war  is  made  on  a  foreign  power. 
Yet  everything  began  and  ended  in  economics.  The 
struggle  of  parties  was  the  struggle  of  two  economic 
schools;  the  choice  of  Presidents  was  the  effort  of 
those  two  schools  to  secure  leadership.  And  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  differences  between  these 
economic  beliefs,  we  find  that  they  were  the  result 
of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Reduced,  then,  to  its 
simplest  terms,  we  have  the  life  and  character  of  a 
people  in  the  formative  period  of  their  national  ex- 
istence moulded  by  slavery.  Slavery  in  Greece  and 
Rome  partially  made  their  history  and  had  far- 
reaching  social  effects,  but  never  to  the  extent  it  did 
in  America. 

The  beginning  of  this  economic  divergence  began 
with  the  creation  of  the  Union,  when  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  with  the  exception  of 
Franklin  the  most  brilliant  and  constructive  mind 
America  has  known,  made  his  report  on  manufac- 
tures; it  grew  with  the  growth  of  years,  it  continued 
with  increasing  bitterness  until  slavery  dragged  the 
country  into  civil  war.  The  American  people 
entered  into  the  shadow  of  the  Civil  War  before 
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they  had  fairly  emerged  from  that  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.* 

It  was  the  tariff  that  first  threatened  secession, 
when  Calhoun  preached  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion. It  was  to  protect  the  economic  system  of  the 
South,  so  inseparably  interwoven  with  slavery,  so 
impossible  of  existence  (as  the  South  imagined) 
unless  the  labor  of  the  South  was  enslaved,  that  the 
South  drew  the  sword.  Other  people  have  fought 
men  of  their  own  blood  to  preserve  their  liberties  or 
in  defense  of  their  religion  or  to  secure  their  posses- 
sions. The  political  rights  of  the  South  were  not 
menaced,  its  religion  was  unvexed,  its  hearthstones 
were  not  violated.  Slavery,  without  which  they 
could  hope  neither  for  prosperity  nor  power  (as 
Southern  men  foolishly  believed),  was  in  danger, 
and  they  fought  to  retain  it.  The  unconscious  trib- 
ute that  vice  pays  to  virtue  makes  men  find  an  en- 
nobling motive  for  every  base  action.  Historians 
have  represented  the  South  as  taking  up  arms  in 
defense  of  an  ideal  —  a  mistaken  ideal  they  are  will- 
ing to  admit  —  and  inspired  by  reverence  for  the 
Constitution.  Idetdism  no  more  drove  them  into 
war  than  love  of  the  Constitution  made  them  seek 
to  destroy  it. 

The  South  was  compelled  to  justify  slavery,  es- 
pecially in  the  decade  or  so  inunediately  preceding 
the  Civil  War,  and  it  found  its  justification  in  "  laws 
of  nature,"  the  "positive  good,"  —  in  the  words 
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of  Calhoun,'  in  the  relation  between  the  two  races* 
and  the  advancement  of  civilization.  It  was  the 
same  sophistry  used  by  a  respectable  New  England 
slave-dealing  church  elder,  who  publicly  gave 
thanks  that  Providence  had  been  gracious  enough 
to  bring  to  the  land  of  freedom  the  benighted  hea- 
then to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  gospel  dispensation.' 
The  institution  of  slavery,  one  of  its  Southern 
champions  wrote,  "is  a  principal  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  it  is  the  sole  cause.  If  anything  can  be  predi- 
cated as  universally  true  of  imcultivated  man,  it  is, 
that  he  will  not  labor  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  his  existence.  Labor  is  pain 
to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  the  nature 
of  man  is  averse  to  pain.  Even  with  all  the  training, 
the  helps  and  motives  of  civilization,  we  find  tliat 
this  aversion  cannot  be  overcome  in  many  individu- 
als of  the  most  cultivated  societies.  The  coercion 
of  slavery  alone  is  adequate  to  form  man  to  habits 
of  labor.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  acciimulation 
of  property,  no  providence  for  the  future,  no  taste 
for  comforts  or  elegancies,  which  are  the  charcter- 
istics  and  essentials  of  civilization.  He  who  has  ob- 
tained the  command  of  another's  labor,  first  begins 
to  acciunulate  and  provide  for  the  future,  and  the 
foundations  of  civilization  are  laid.    We  find  con- 
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firmed  by  experience  that  which  is  so  evident  in 
theory.  Since  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
with  no  exception  whatever,  either  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  eveiy  society  which  has  attained 
civilization  has  advanced  to  it  through  this  pro- 
cess." * 

"Is  the  negro  made  for  slavery?"  a  Southerner 
asks.  "God  in  Heaven!"  he  declaims,  "what  are 
we,  that  because  we  cannot  understand  the  mystery 
of  this  thy  will,  we  should  dare  rise  in  rebellion  and 
call  it  wrong,  unjust,  and  cruel?"  Slavery  is  a  sys- 
tem "evidently  marked  out  by  the  finger  of  God  ";  It 
is  "sanctified  by  the  laws  of  natiu*,"  and  it  "needs 
but  the  fair  operation  of  those  laws  to  be  like  every 
other  result  of  God's  thought,  beautiful  in  the  uu- 
deviating  order  of  creation.  Beautiful  it  is  in  its 
fulfillment;  hideous  only  in  the  unnatural  struggle 
which,  opposing  man's  law  to  God's  law,  rouses  the 
evil  passions  of  men  in  a  vain  effort  to  correct  the 
works  of  Omniscience." ' 

Beginning  as  a  question  <^  economics,  the  aboli- 
tion or  perpetuation  of  slavery  became,  as  the  cli- 
max approached,  a  moral  question  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  which  gave  the  movement  its  great  strength. 
This  compelled  tbe  South  to  shift  its  ground  and 
likewise  to  rely  on  the  moral  argument.  A  princi- 
ple much  more  vital  than  African  slavery,  the  South 

*  De  Bow:  Tht  Indtulrial  Rttotmxt  cf  At  SouHum  mid  Wtdtn  SlaUt, 
Tol.ii,p.206;  Memoir o»Ntgn) SloBgry,  K»A\iYC^iaiiicd\ar'B»rpet\»ioM^tt 
South  Candioa  Society  for  th«  AdrtuicemeDt  at  learniiig. 
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contended,  was  involved.  Could  hee  men  who  had 
voluntarily  entered  into  a  compact  submit  to  the 
coercion  of  their  associates?  Their  property  was 
now  at  stake;  if  they  offered  no  resistance  soon  their 
liberties  would  be  threatened  and  free  govermnent 
subverted-  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  the  moral  issue  was  given  such  prominence  by 
both  sides  that  the  original  cause  of  the  disagree- 
ment was  forgotten,  and  as  the  last  word  in  an 
argument  is  tisually  the  one  to  be  longest  remem- 
bered, the  world  came  to  believe  that  slavery  was 
a  question  of  moraUty  solely.  Yet  it  must  never 
be  foi^otten  that  a  false  economic  system  was  the 
beginning  of  the  South's  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
enslaved  labor. 

Finally,  when  further  evasion  was  useless,  when 
the  South  must  either  fight  for  slavery  or  yield  to 
the  North,  South  Carolina,  in  1860,  adopted  a 
"Declaration  of  Independence"  and  arraigned  the 
non-slaveholding  states  for  having  "assumed  the 
right  of  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  our  domes- 
tic institutions";  for  having  "denied  the  rights  of 
property  established  in  fifteen  of  the  states  and 
recognized  by  the  Constitution";  and  for  having 
"denounced  as  sinful  the  institution  of  slavery."^ 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
describe  in  detail  the  history  of  that  long  struggle 
which  began  when  Hamilton  submitted  his  "Re- 
port" to  Congress  and  continued  without  pause 
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until  Sumter  called  a  nation  into  arms,  and  I  shall 
merely  touch  upon  the  salient  features  to  show  the 
causes  that  contributed  to  make  and  develop  the 
American  character. 

Hamilton's  report  laid  the  foundation  for  tlie 
American  fiscal  system  of  fostering  domestic  indus- 
try by  levying  import  duties  to  protect  home  manu- 
factures from  foreign  competition.  Even  at  that 
early  day  the  interests  of  the  South  were  opposed' 
to  those  of  the  North.  In  the  colonial  era,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  New  England  carried  on  ex- 
tensive manufactures  and  successfully  competed 
with  England  in  certain  lines;  the  South  relied  for 
its  wealth  on  natural  products  and  could  see  no 
advantage  in  protection;  in  fact,  it  believed  that 
protection  was  a  burden  imposed  upon  the  South 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industries  of  the  North,  and 
this  was  the  view  at  one  time  held  by  the  West,^ 
as  population  slowly  pressed  forward  to  the  Pacific. 
Subsequently,  the  West  modified  that  view  when 
it  came  to  see  that  the  perpetuation  and  extension 
of  the  "peculiar  institution"  would  bring  about  the 
same  conditions  in  the  West  that  existed  in  the 
South;  that  the  same  system  of  agrictdture  would  be 
fastened  on  the  West;  that  the  West  would  be  the 
breeding-ground  for  slaves,  and  that  the  industri- 
ous, enterprising  man  with  Uttle  capital  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  rich  planters.  The  slavery  struggle, 
to  repeat,  was  an  economic  rather  than  a  moral 
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question,  and  the  West,  largely  settled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans,  was  alive  to  the  economic 
danger  that  threatened  its  welfare.  The  New  Eng- 
land AboUtionists  were  the  zealots  without  which 
no  great  cause  can  live;  for  the  idealism  and  vio- 
lence and  fanaticism  of  the  zealot  put  courage  in  the 
timid  and  sustain  the  despairing;  the  men  of  the 
West,  not  less  moral,  were  more  practical. 

The  South  found  its  market  in  Europe  and  pur- 
chased largely  in  Europe; '  every  dollar  laid  on  im- 
portations lessened  by  that  much  the  value  of  the 
Southerner's  crop; '  the  North,  selling  to  itself  and 
the  rest  of  the  country,  profited  to  the  extent  to 
which  protective  duties  narrowed  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  invention  by  Whitn^  of  the  cotton  gin 
made  cotton-planting  profitable;  the  inventions  of 
Hargreaves,  Compton,  and  Arkwri^t  stimulated 
the  demand  for  cotton;'  and  the  existence  of  a 
market  that  could  be  supplied  with  comparatively 
httle  labor  made  cotton  the  chief  economic  factor 
of  the  South.  All  the  hands  on  the  plantation  — 
able-bodied  men  and  the  aged,  women  and  young 
children  —  were  employed  in  hoeing  and  picking, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  estimated  not  to 
exceed  on  the  average  fifteen  dollars  a  year  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child,  as  the  rations  —  com, 

>  ''Oft}ieOOO,OOObale«o(cottonMldMiii(MlIr(«tf<MlS<7).twoUur&wcre 
•rat  ta  foreign  ooiiDtriea,  whidi  mot  ra  Kturn  «linci«t  evay  manutmctuicd 
wtide  used  in  Ute  SouUi."  —  Coninif^  Modem  Bitlar^,  vol.  vn,  p.  S7A, 
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pork,  and  sweet  potatoes  —  were  grown  on  the 
place.  The  demand  for  slaves  steadily  increased, 
and  Virginia  and  Maryland  found  it  more  profitable 
to  breed  blacks  for  sale  than  to  woric  them.  In 
1790,  the  best  field  hand  could  be  bought  for  $S00; 
in  1815,  the  price  was  9250;  it  rose  to  $500  in  1840, 
to  $1000  in  1850,  and  from  $1400  to  $3000  in  I860.* 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  early  history  of 
Maryland  the  thoughts  of  an  entire  people  centred  in 
tobacco.*  Cotton  now  took  the  place  of  tobacco. 
Values  were  measured  in  cotton,  wealth  was  esti- 
mated in  the  number  <^  acres  of  cotton  plantations 
and  the  slaves  to  work  them,  for  the  plantations 
were  useless  without  slaves,  and  the  negro  was  use- 
ful only  for  field  labor.  The  cotton  states,  in  size  an 
imperial  domain,  devoted  all  their  labor  and  their 
capital  to  the  production  of  the  staple  and  n^- 
lected  everything  else.  While  the  North  was 
building  mills  and  factories,  uncovering  iron  and 
coal,  constructing  canals  and  roads,  diversifying 
its  industries,  creating  wealth,  spinning  and  weav- 
ing Southern  cotton  into  cloth,  the  Southern 
planter,  with  inconceivable  folly,  was  fatuously  con- 
tent to  produce  the  raw  material  and  to  leave  to 
the  North  the  profits  of  manufacturing.  "Slavery 
early  disappeared  in  the  North,  manufactures  and 
free  labor  flourished,  while  in  the  South,  cotton 
and  slavery  seemed  linked  in  perpetual  bonds,  to 

'Cmdui:  ThtlnAutrMBittomcf  the  Untied  Stab*,  pp.  tlS-lt. 
*  Vidt  Tul.  I.  p.  200. 
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the  exclusion  of  practically  all  industries  save  agri- 
culture." ^  And  as  has  always  happened,  manu- 
factures stimulated  enterprise  and  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, while  agriculture  deadened  them.  "Wher- 
ever slavery  was  established,  society  took  and  kept 
a  single  and  invariable  form;  industry  had  its  fixed 
variety  and  pattern ;  life  held  to  unalterable  stand- 
ards."' 

The  Southern  planter  saw  nothing  beyond  the 
blacks  working  in  his  fields.  The  Northern  manu- 
facturer had  a  wider  horizon;  he  had  a  himdred 
problems  to  contend  with  where  the  Southerner 
had  one;  his  intellect  was  keener  and  his  view 
of  life  larger.  The  North  was  a  more  fluid  commun- 
ity than  the  South;  in  the  South  only  men  of  large 
capital  could  profitably  raise  cotton,  in  the  North 
any  enterprising  man  with  a  few  dollars  could  start 
in  business  for  himself  and  succeed  if  he  had  the 
requisite  ability.  Relatively  speaking,  the  North 
offered  as  many  advantages  to  shrewdness  and 
power  to  grasp  opportunities  as  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  does  to-day;  and  then  as  now  the  con- 
stant increase  of  wealth  and  the  lucl^  chance  by 
which  fortune  might  be  acquired,  the  quick  transi- 
tion from  poverty  to  riches,  created  desires,  and  an 
insistent  demand  for  something  better;  better  food 
and  clothing  and  houses,  greater  luxuries  and  refine- 
ment; desires  that  existed  must  be  gratified  find  the 

>  ElUott:  BiagmjAieal  Biory  cf  llu  CmutitMm,  p.  ITS. 
■  CtmMda«  Uodtm  Eittart,  toL  ii,  p.  413, 
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means  were  found  to  satisfy  them.  In  the  South 
opportunity  was  denied  the  poor  man  to  become 
rich,  so  that  he  had  no  incentive  to  desires  that 
a>uld  never  be  indulged.* 

Society  in  the  South  was  narrowly  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  great  planters  who  lived  in  luxury, 
whose  habits  of  life  were  fixed;  and  the  small 
farmers  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  slave  or  two  hired 
from  a  large  slave-owner,  cultivated  a  small  patch 
and  eked  out  a  precarious  existence,'  and  the 
"poor-whites,"  crackers  and  sandlappers,  who  in 
their  habits  and  aversion  to  work  compared  with 
the  most  brutal  and  degraded  of  the  profes- 
sional tramps  of  to-day.  On  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War,  350,000  planters  made  up  the  slaveholding 
class,  constituting  rather  less  than  six  per  cent  of 
the  white  population  of  the  slave  states.'  It  was 
impossible  for  the  small  farmer  to  hope  to  become 
a  planter  and  the  master  of  slaves  or  to  raise  him- 
self in  the  social  scale. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  shown  the  eflfect 
of  immigration  in  forcing  up  the  general  level  of 
intelligence  and  culture,  and  the  extremely  impor- 
tant part  foreign  blood  has  played  in  American  de- 
velopment. We  have  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
proposition  in  the  retardation  of  the  South  as  con- 
trasted with  the  progress  of  the  North. 

>  Cf.  VoD  HcJil:  Tht  Ctnulilutioiul  and  PotitiixU  RitloTv  </  th*  UnOtt 
suae*.  v<A.  u  p- 3*S  tl  *eq. 

*  Cf.  CaJiaea:  Tht  Sitae  Poatr,  pp.  74-7JII. 
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It  was  for  many  years  the  pride  of  the  South  that 
its  blood  was  "purer"  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  and  while  the  East  and  the  West 
were  swamped  by  the  immigrant,  and  the  blood 
of  the  original  English  settlers  was  vitiated  by  this 
admixture,  in  the  South  the  blood  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlers  flowed  through  the  veins  of  their  de- 
scendants undiluted.  This  is  true.  After  that  first 
Scotch-Irish  immigration  ceased,  there  was,  speak- 
ing in  broad  terms,  practically  no  foreign  accession 
to  the  population  of  the  South,  excluding  of  course 
always  the  ne^ro.  Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  the  foreign- bom  in  the  Southern  States 
constituted  only  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  total 
population  of  the  South.*  The  Irish  and  the  Ger- 
mans at  first,  later  the  Scandinavians,  still  later, 
the  Jews  and  the  Italians,  filled  up  the  East  or 
found  homes  and  employment  in  the  ever-expand- 
ing West,  but  the  South  held  out  to  them  no  induce- 
ments. The  reason  is  self-evident.  Slave  labor  de- 
stroyed free  labor  by  degrading  all  labor.'  It  is  im- 
possible for  slave  labor  and  free  labor  to  exist  side 
by  side,  for  the  free  man  soon  falls  to  the  level  of  the 
slave,  and  is  regarded  by  the  master  as  little  better 
in  the  social  scale  than  the  slave.  Slavery  destroys 
the  relation  between  master  and  servant.  One  of 
the  strongest  motives  to  make  the  immigrant  seek 
a  new  home  was  his  desire  to  escape  from  the  slav- 

*  Coma:  Op.  oil. 
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ery  of  social  coercion,  and  naturally  he  rehised  to  go 
to  a  section  of  the  country  whore  slavery  was  part  of 
the  social  system.* 

The  backwardness  of  the  South  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  presence  of  the  n^ro  rather  than  to  the 
absence  of  the  immigrant,  but  if  there  had  been  in 
the  South  the  same  propulsive  force  of  the  immi- 
grant as  there  was  in  the  North,  the  progress  at  the 
South  would  have  been  greatly  accelerated.  It  was 
the  immigrant  who  was  ever  driving  forward  the 
"native,"  enlarging  his  desires  and  creating  the 
means  to  gratify  them.  The  South  was  denied  this 
advantage,  and  the  progress  of  the  North,  which 
has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world,  finds  no  counter- 
part in  Southern  development. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  ignorant,  the  incapable, 
and  the  demagogic  to  decry  wealth  and  to  pretend 
sorrow  over  "extravagance" — the  ignorant  because 
of  their  ignorance,  the  incapable  to  justify  their 
failure,  the  demagogue  because  envy  is  the  weapcm 
of  the  dishonest.  Yet  one  of  the  great  forces — I  am 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  I  shall  be  guilty  of 
no  extravagance  if  I  say  the  greatest  —  in  the  pro- 
gress of  man  and  his  development  from  barbarism 
to  dvilization  has  beoi  his  love  of  mon^  and  the 
gratification  of  his  extravagance; '  that  is,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  esthetic  side  of  his  nature,  which  is 

>  C/.  Rbodet:  ffutor|r  tftht  UmitaA  Stab*.  toL  i,  p.  SSff. 
'  (y.  Biu^kiHutoriri^CtnJuiKMmui  Enfjowt  vol  o.  p.  SIS:  "There  ii 
no  one  piwrffl  vrludi  hu  done  att  miuji  good  to  nwnVinff^  M  the  love  <4 
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the  motive  for  p^haps  nine  tenths  of  all  so-called 
extravagance.  Foolish  persons,  mostly  young,  who 
have  never  known  discipline,  or  older  persons  who 
have  Uved  sordid  lives  that  crushed  out  of  them 
all  sense  of  the  {esthetic,  on  sudden  accession  to  for- 
tune throw  money  away  for  the  mere  love  of  dis- 
play and  because  they  are  too  dull-witted  to  see 
that  money  can  be  made  to  produce  keener  sensa- 
tions and  more  lasting  pleasures;  but  most  extrava- 
gance  has  a  different  meaning.  The  man  who  buys 
his  wife  jewels,  or  fills  his  house  with  rare  pictures, 
or  gives  great  entertainments  is  deriving  not  only 
pleasure  but  is  satisi^dng  a  certain  emotional  de- 
mand by  the  gratification  of  his  extravagance.  A 
man  may  pay  too  great  a  price  for  his  pleasures; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  who  has  desires  and  a  long- 
ing to  indulge  his  extravagances,  is  stimulated  by 
that  longing  to  be  industrious  and  resourceful  and 
is  made  dissatisfied  with  present  conditions;  and 
he  has  done  a  great  deal  more  to  advance  the  world 
than  the  man  who  wants  nothing  and  therefore  has 
no  inducement  to  make  an  effort. 

The  application  of  the  forgoing  remarks  is  found 
in  that  striking  contrast  between  North  and  South 
that  has  ev^  marked  the  difference  between  the 
two  sections.  The  contentment  of  the  planter  was 
his  undoing.  The  fact  that  life  ran  in  a  fixed  chan- 
nel destroyed  all  desires.  Viewed  from  the  outside, 
he  was  the  man  to  be  envied.  He  lived  in  good  style; 
his  pleasures  were  simple  and  easily  procured;  he 
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had  siiffident  time  for  recreation;  life  pursued  its 
course  without  much  friction.  Yet  it  was  the  vety 
ease  of  life  that  weakened  him.^  Had  the  South- 
erner been  filled  with  the  money-getting  spirit  of  the 
Northerner,  had  there  been  a  great  "middle  class" 
as  in  the  North,  always  pressing  on  the  upper  class 
and  forcing  it  to  show  enterprise,  the  planter  would 
have  realized  that  his  so-called  cheap  black  labor 
was  the  most  ocpensive  and  wasteful  labor  the 
world  has  known;  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
economic  system  was  founded  on  false  principles 
and  therefore  could  not  endure;  he  would  have 
appreciated  the  value  f>f  manufactures,  and  the 
great  wealth  of  the  South  would  not  have  lain  tm- 
touc^ed  for  generations.  There  was  no  stimulus  to 
exertion.  The  Southerner  was  satisfied  with  his  life 
and  resisted  change. 

In  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
conditions  were  almost  precisely  analogous  to  those 
existing  in  America  when  the  political  aristocracy  of 
the  South  was  losing  its  power.  In  a  very  striking 
passage — a  passage  in  which  if  you  substitute 
the  South  for  Scotland  scarcely  a  word  need  be 
changed  —  Buckle  shows  the  effect  on  the  progress 
of  society  of  the  rise  of  the  trading  and  manufac- 
turing interests. 

A  mercantile  and  money-making  spirit  [he  says]  was 
diffused  to  an  extent  formerly  unknown;  and  men  be- 

■  Cf.  Brawn:  Tlu  Loicer  SmA  m  Amtnean  Butory,  pp.  U-49.. 
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coming  valued  for  tbeir  wealth  as  well  as  for  their  birth, 
a  new  standard  of  ezoelleDce  was  introduced,  and  new 
actors  appeared  OQ  the  scene.  Heretofore,  persons  were 
respected  solely  for  their  parentage;  now  they  were  also 
respected  for  their  riches.  The  old  aristocracy,  made  mi- 
easy  by  the  change,  did  ererything  they  could  to  thwart 
and  discourage  these  young  and  dangerous  rivals.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  at  their  feeling  somewhat  sore.  The  tend- 
ency which  was  exhibited,  was,  indeed,  fatal  to  tbeir 
pretendons.  Instead  of  asking  who  was  a  man's  father, 
the  question  became,  how  mudi  he  had  got.  And  cer- 
tainly, if  either  question  is  to  be  put,  the  latter  is  the 
more  rational.  Wealth  is  a  real  and  substantial  thing, 
which  ministers  to  our  pleasures,  increases  our  comfort, 
multiplies  our  resources,  and  not  unfrequently  alleviatea 
our  pains.  But  birth  is  a  dream  and  a  shadow,  which,  so 
far  from  benefiting  either  body  or  mind,  only  puffs  up  its 
possessor  with  an  imaginary  excellence,  and  teaches  him 
to  despise  those  whom  Nature  has  made  his  superiors, 
and  who,  whether  engaged  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  or 
to  our  wealth,  are,  in  either  dass,  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  society,  and  rendering  to  it  true  and  valuable 
service.  Thb  antagonism,  between  the  aristocratic  and 
trading  spirit.  lies  in  the  natureof  things,  and  is  essen- 
tial, however  it  may  be  disguised  at  particular  periods. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  history  of  trade  has  a  philosophic 
importance  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  society,  quite 
independ^it  of  practical  considerations.* 

Every  dollar  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  North, 
every  new  mill  and  factory  built,  every  man  who 

*  B«Ue:  Butorf  cfCmHMitim  m  Eitglmd,  roL  n,  pp.  H4-U. 
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made  his  living  ont  of  industrial  occupation  — 
and  in  1825  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures 
amounted  to  $160,000,000  and  gave  employment 
to  2,000,000  persons*  —  increased  the  demand  for 
protection  and  intensified  the  bitterness  of  the 
planters  against  a  policy  that  they  believed  was 
selfishly  sucking  the  heart's  blood  out  of  the  South 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  North. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  Calhoun  defended 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1816,  the  Southern  leaders  opposed 
the  Act  of  1820,  as  did  Massachusetts,  while  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  supported  it.  Up  to 
this  time  the  tariff  was  not  a  sectional  question,  but 
a  few  years  later,  when  Massachusetts  advocated 
protection,  the  sectional  lines  were  drawn  and  re- 
mained unchanged  until  after  the  war.* 

I  shall  not  follow  in  detail  the  efforts  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  on  the  one  side  to  plant  protection 
firmly  on  the  country  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  the 
national  policy  and  on  the  other  to  resist  it,  or  the 
arguments  used  by  advocates  and  opponents.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  protection  won,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  that  caused  the  greatest  rejoicing  in 
the  North  saw  a  sullen,  angiy,  and  defiant  South; 
defiant  almost  to  the  point  of  rebellion,  and  sharply 
warning  Congress  that  it  would  submit  to  no  usur- 
pation of  legislative  powers.  The  South  contented 
itself  with  protest  and  denunciation  for  the  next 

'  Caatbridg*  Uodtm  Hidorj/,  vol.  m,  p.  974. 
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few  years,  but  in  1882  it  took  more  forcible  means 
to  show  its  displeasure.  In  that  year  South  Caro- 
lina enacted  an  ordinance  nullifying  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. No  man  could  see  it  then,  but  the  hand  of 
the  South  was  on  the  sword  to  protect  its  slaves. 
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CHAPTER  XVni 

AGAIN  THE  SWOED  IS  DRAWN 

The  great  politico-economic  struggle  that  divided 
the  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  until  1860  falb  natmully  into  three  periods. 
The  first  begins  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, —  when  the  North  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
Teeognition  of  slavery  and  the  Southern  States 
made  the  legality  of  slavery  their  condition  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  —  and  ended  in 
1820,  the  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. The  second  period  is  covered  in  the  thirty 
years  from  1820  to  1850,  which  witnessed  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  and,  finally,  the  adoption  of  that  other  cow- 
ardly compromise  fathered  by  Clay.  The  third 
period  runs  from  1850  to  1860.  For  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century  there  had  been  a  series  of  com- 
promises and  arrangemoits,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  by  tempor- 
izing.  Slave  state  had  been  set  off  by  free  state,  the 
balance  of  power  between  North  and  South  was 
supposed  to  be  so  accurately  adjusted  that  the  dan- 
ger of  one  section  dominating  the  other  was  effectu- 
ally guarded  against.  Finally  there  came  the  day 
when,  as  Lincoln  said,  the  government  could  not 
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endure  permaaently  half  slave  and  half  free.^  It 
was  in  1850  that  the  decision  was  made,  although 
another  ten  years  must  elapse  before  men  had  the 
courage  to  back  their  beliefs  with  the  sword.  Up  to 
1850  a  settlement  was  always  possible,  after  that 
year  nothing  was  possible  except  the  settlement 
that  Lincoln  wrote  in  Washington  and  Grant  exe- 
cuted at  Appomattox. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  for  the  author  to  re- 
peat what  he  has  said  before:  that  he  assumes  the 
reader  to  be  conversant  with  the  main  facts  of 
American  history,  and  that  his  purpose  is  not  to 
write  a  history  of  the  American  people,  but  to  trace 
their  p^chology  through  historical  development. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  that  more  shall  be  done 
here  than  to  sketch  in  the  fewest  words  the  histoiy 
of  the  United  States  from  1800  to  the  Civil  War;  but 
it  is  important  that  the  bearing  of  historical  events 
on  character  shall  be  correctly  understood. 

The  long  slavery  struggle  was  in  the  beginning, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  economic,  and 
economics  were  inextricably  involved  in  politics; 
for  the  political  preeminence  of  the  South  rested  on 
its  social  system,  which  in  turn  rested  on  slavery. 
Without  slaves  there  could  be  no  great  landowners, 
whose  wealth  and  position  made  them  the  niling 
class.  Free  labor,  the  South  saw,  would  destroy  its 
industrial  system,  and  under  its  ruins  would  lie 
buried  its  political  power.  "The  relation  which  now 

>  Uncato:  LtUtn  ai%d  Adintm,  p.  IW. 
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exists  between  die  two  races  in  the  sbtTdK^ding 
States,"  Calhoun  dedared,  "has  existed  for  two 
oenturiA.  It  has  grown  with  our  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  onr  strength.  It  has  ait««d 
into  and  modiBed  all  our  institutions,  dvil  and 
political.  None  othor  can  be  substituted."' 

Slave  or  free?  —  that  was  the  question  on  every 
man's'  lips,  it  was  about  that  the  thou^ts  oi  all 
men  turned.  It  was  not  a  question  that  tame  to  the 
^nt  at  stated  times,  or  was  so  remote  that  the 
average  man  felt  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  form  an 
opinion.  It  entered  into  the  life  of  a  people.  Their 
newspapers,  their  statesmen,  their  preach^^  de- 
fended or  attacked;  it  was  the  burden  of  all  discus- 
sion. Everything  shaped  itself  to  one  end.  Ev«y 
assault  made  by  Abolitionists  only  encotuttged 
slave-owners  to  greater  resistance. 

Between  the  people  of  the  two  sections  grew  up  a 
bitter  antagonism.  The  South,  proud  of  its  birth 
and  blood,  came  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the 
North  and  to  believe  that  the  North  was  inferior  to 
the  South  in  culture  and  intellect.  The  commerce 
of  the  North  and  the  keen  trading  spirit  that  its 
people  developed  were  not  only  obnoxious  to  the 
South,  but  proof  that  the  Northerners  were  lower 
in  the  social  scale;  for  the  South  clung  to  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  landowner  is  superior  to  the  trader, 
and  that  trade  is  vulgar.  To  grow  cotton  by  black 
labor  on  a  large  scale  did  not  lower  the  dignity  of  a 
>  VoD  Hoirt:  Jekn  C.  Cattmn,  p.  US. 
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gentleman;  to  turn  thatcotton  into  cloth  with  Amer- 
ican and  Irish  mill-hands  was  work  no  gentleman 
could  engage  in  without  losing  caste.  Passion  and 
resentment  made  both  sides  exaggerate  those  qual- 
ities that  the  other  found  most  objectionable.  The 
Southerner  continually  asserted  that  his  system 
was  the  only  proper  one;  the  Northerner  boasted 
of  the  superiority  of  a  manufacturing  people  over 
an  agricultural,  and  sneered  at  the  "slave-driver," 
whose  intelligence  was  limited  to  growing  cotton 
instead  of  making  cloth.  The  war  made  by  the 
Abolitionists,  Calhoun  declared  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate,'  "is  a  war  of  religious  and  political  fanat- 
icism, mingled,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  with  am- 
bition and  the  love  of  notoriety,  and  waged,  not 
against  our  lives,  but  our  character.  The  object  is 
to  humble  and  debase  us  in  our  own  estimation,  and 
that  of  the  world  in  general;  to  blast  our  reputa- 
tion, while  they  overthrow  our  institutions."  The 
South  believed  that  the  North  was  jealous  of  its 
wealth  and  envious  of  its  political  importance.  The 
only  way  to  strike  at  the  South,  to  humiliate  it, 
And  to  destroy  that  rivalry  which  the  North  so 
feared,  was  to  crush  the  one  institution  that  gave 
vitality  to  Southern  life. 

In  this  antagonism  between  the  people  of  the 
North  and  of  the  South  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  foundation  was  laid  for  some 
of  the  characteristics  and  the  distinctive  political 
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principles  that  have  given  the  American  people 
their  individuality.  At  a  time  when  all  the  people 
of  the  newly  bom  Republic  ought  to  have  pulled 
together,  —  for  the  most  critical  period  of  Ameri- 
can histoiy  was  that  immediately  following  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  there  was  greater 
danger  of  dismemberment  of  the  Union  then  than 
there  was  even  during  the  Civil  War,  —  there  be- 
gan this  sectional  antagonism  that  became  intensi- 
fied with  the  years.  Slavery  more  than  anything 
else  riveted  upon  the  United  States  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  state  rights  and  made  the  South  assert 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  To  concede  the  right 
of  the  general  government  to  interfere  in  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  a  state  was  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant  for  slavery;  to  prevent  that  interference, 
the  South  must  maintain  as  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  political  system  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  state  in  its  domestic  affairs.  Until 
South  Carolina  forced  the  issue,  no  Northern  man 
had  that  audacity  which  is  genius,  to  assert  that 
the  Nation  could  suppress  slavery  because  it  was 
a  national  injury.  The  impotence  of  the  govern- 
ment was  admitted, — Lincoln,  the  foremost  of  all 
the  champions  of  the  slave,  agreed  with  Jefferson 
Davis  that  the  federal  government  possessed  no 
power  of  emancipation ; '  and  he  repeatedly  affirmed 
that  the  people  of  the  free  states  had  no  right  and 
they  ought  to  have  no  inclination  to  enter  into  the 

*  Uncdo:  LMett  and  Addretitt,  p.  16t. 
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slave  states  and  interfere  with  the  question  of  slav- 
eiy.*  "I  have  said  that  always,"  Lincoln  declared 
in  one  of  his  addresses,  "if  not  quite  a  hundred 
times,  at  least  as  good  as  a  hundred  times."  State 
rights  was  the  bulwark  that  the  South  threw  up 
against  slavery,  and  it  was  always  vigilant  to  keep 
out  the  ever-advancing  tide  of  abolition  that  was 
finally  to  engulf  it.  Those  great  constitutional 
questions  that  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
courts  and  legislators  were  the  weapons  employed 
by  the  South  to  repel  the  assaults  on  its  citadel. 
Once  the  walls  were  breached,  the  South  was  at  the 
mercy  of  its  foe.  Questions  that  seemed  innocent, 
that  had  not  even  a  remote  bearing  on  slavery  or 
the  ocercise  of  federal  power,  must  be  negatived  for 
fear  that  the  door  was  being  opened  to  federal  en- 
croachment. The  dread  of  the  Trojan  horse  was 
constantly  before  the  Southerner.  Calhoun  argued 
that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to  re- 
ceive petitions  touching  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  if  Congress  could  properly  receive 
those  petitions,  then  it  was  legal  to  present  petitions 
affecting  slavery  in  any  of  the  slave  states.  There 
was  only  one  way  to  meet  the  attack,  Calhoun 
declared.  "We  must  meet  the  enemy  on  the  fron- 
tier,—  on  the  question  of  receiving;  we  must 
secure  that  important  pass.  ...  It  is  our  llier- 
mopylffi."  * 

1  Uncohi;  Op.  eit.,  p.  108. 

*  £kwech  in  the  StiMt^  MMdi  9. 1830. 
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The  devotion  of  the  South  to  decentralization 
naturally  made  the  North  take  opposing  ground. 
The  more  stubbornly  tlie  South  dung  to  the  doc- 
trine of  state  rights,  the  less  merit  it  seemed  to 
possess  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  North;  the  more  the  South 
magnified  the  state  at  the  e3q>ense  of  the  Nation, 
the  more  the  North  attempted  to  subordinate  the 
state  to  national  supremaQr.  The  North  saw  the 
menace  of  state  sovereignty,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  Northern  statesmen  should  endeavor  to  en- 
large the  federal  powers  to  minimize  that  dan- 
ger. 

What  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  grow- 
ing sectionalism  was  the  settlemoit  of  the  West. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  west- 
ward expansion  began,  and  the  men  who  settled 
the  West  were  from  the  East,  who  carried  with 
them  the  same  ideas  and  principles  that  had  become 
indoctrinated  in  them.  The  famous  Ordinance  of 
1787,  the  first  colonization  on  the  American  con- 
tinent by  the  American  Nation,  not  only  provided 
for  the  government  of  a  vast  territory,  but  in  ex- 
press terms  excluded  slavery  forever  from  the  terri- 
tory. Slavery  as  it  existed  must  be  recognized,  but 
it  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  new  root  in  the 
virgin  lands  of  the  West. 

For  fifty  years  we  are  to  see  an  intensely  virile, 
resourceful,  courageous  people  devoting  all  their 
energies  solely  to  one  end  —  to  making  money. 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  conmierce  and 
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trade  filled  the  thoughts  of  every  man.  The  army 
of  civilization  was  ever  advancing;  mile  after  mile 
it  cr^t  forward,  often  halted  but  never  repulsed, 
fighting  stupendous  battles  against  overwhelming 
odds,  but  in  the  end  triumphant,  until  at  last  the 
goal  is  reached  and  the  flag  waves  exultant  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pacific  as  it  had  been  unfurled  in  the 
extreme  South  and  in  the  far  North.  But  wherever 
that  flag  was  carried,  across  its  folds  lay  the  shadow 
of  slavery.  As  settlements  became  territories  and 
territories  were  admitted  to  statehood,  the  ques* 
tion  must  first  be  decided  whether  they  should  be 
slave  or  free;  whether  the  political  principles  of  the 
South  or  North  should  prevail;  whether  the  Union 
was  one  and  indissoluble  or  a  compact  of  sovereign 
states  dissolvable  at  the  pleasure  of  any  of  the 
signatories. 

For  fifty  years  it  is  a  record  of  compromise,  eva- 
sion, futile  expedient;  *  a  history  of  cowardice,  dis- 
honesty, and  untruth.  For  half  a  century  the  sin- 
ews of  men  cracked  as  they  bent  their  backs  to  the 
task  of  taming  the  continent,  and  as  tiiey  worked 
they  saw  that  shadow  darkening,  fearing  that  the 
storm  was  about  to  burst,  hoping  that  the  day  of 
disaster  would  be  averted  until  the  next  generation 
came  upon  the  scene.  Those  fifty  years  of  fighting 
had  prepared  men  for  action.  They  had  not  become 

1  CBlbiMin  aerioailir  bdieved  that  diiraiition  could  be  pierented  hj  *b 
uueitdment  to  the  Coiutitutkm  providing  for  a  double  Executive,  &  Nortbem 
and  a  Southern  ftendent,  each  with  the  veto  power  opon  legialation  hoctiie 
to  hi*  MCtiool 
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soft  or  cowardly.  When  the  challenge  was  ffvea 
there  was  instant  response.  For  the  second  time  a 
Nation  sprang  to  arms.  For  a  second  time  the  ap- 
peal  was  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  EFfECT  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAB  ON  NATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Civil  War  is  a  momentous  epoch  in  American 
development,  and  produced  lasting  psychological, 
political,  and  social  consequences.  Prior  to  the  war 
the  confederacy  that  politically  was  known  as  the 
United  States  was  loosely  jointed,  and  the  bonds 
that  held  it  were  so  tenuous  that  the  danger  of  a 
rupture  was  always  imminent.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  the  life  of  the  nation  himg  by  a  thread.  War 
cut  that  thread  and  the  Union  was  bound  with 
ropes  of  steel.  The  house  whose  foundation  stones 
were  laid  in  blood  was  cemented  anew  in  blood. 
Before  Sumter  the  national  spirit  was  feebly  de- 
veloped ;  since  Appomattox  the  spirit  of  nationality 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
American  people.  It  was  the  Revolution  and  the 
victory  over  Great  Britain  that  gave  the  Americans 
such  supreme  confidence  in  themselves  and  made 
them  go  forward,  but  that  confidence  lessened  as  they 
approached  the  time  when  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public was  to  be  decided  by  war.  Since  then  no  man 
has  lost  confidence.  There  has  never  been  a  doubt. 
The  Republic  is  perpetual. 
It  has  already  be^i  pointed  out  that  the  chid 
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cause  of  the  war  was  the  economic  differences  be- 
tween North  and  South,  but  men  are  rarely  in- 
fluenced by  a  single  motive.  A  critical  analysis  will 
show  that  four  causes  operated  to  bring  on  the 
war. 

1.  Political.  The  North  and  West  believed  that 
the  Union  was  one  and  indivisible  and  to  preserve 
it  no  sacrifice  was  too  great ;  the  South  held  that  the 
right  of  separation  was  inherent,  and  to  deny  that 
right  was  a  denial  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  action 
that  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  6f  American  institu- 
tions and  the  political  compact  on  which  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  was  founded. 

2.  Selfishness.  The  South  believed  that  without 
slavery  its  agriculture  could  not  be  properly  carried 
on;  slavery  was  not  only  necessary  but  absolutely 
vital  to  its  existence.  A  free  labor  market  would 
revolutionize  industrial  conditions  and  bring  about 
great  confusion  in  the  social  system.  The  North 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  either  there  would  be 
an  expansion  of  slavery  in  the  new  states  of  the 
West  and  South  or  slavery  would  be  penned  up  in 
the  original  slave  states,  whidb  would  lead  to  the 
creation  of  an  independent  slaveholding  republic. 
That  spelled  ruin  to  the  North,  which  saw  the  great 
wealth  of  the  South  flowing  east, — that  is,  to  Eu- 
rope, instead  of  North,  —  that  is,  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard;  it  feared  a  tariff  laid  by  the  Republic 
of  the  South  on  all  Northern  manufactures;  pos- 
sibly an  export  tax  on  cotton  so  as  to  cripple  North- 
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em  cotton  mills  for  the  advantage  of  European 
riTals.*  Cotton  was  King  in  the  South,  and  the  pa- 
tient beast  of  burden  that  carried  the  North  on  its 
back.  The  whirring  spindles  of  New  England  fed 
thousands  of  people  and  daily  added  to  their 
wealth;  stoppage  of  the  mills  meant  starvation  and 
ruin.  There  were  Southern  men  like  Calhoun,'  for 
instance,  who  believed  that  the  natural  alliance  of 
the  South  was  with  the  West,  and  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  divert  the  Western  commercial  stream  to 
Southern  rather  than  to  Northern  ports;  and  the 
North  feared  this  diversion.  A  Southern  Republic 
would  be  followed  in  all  probability  by  a  Republic 
of  tiie  West,  and  even  if  the  West  remained  part 
of  the  original  Union,  Southern  competition  must 
destroy  the  Northern  monopoly  of  the  Western 
market. 

3.  Attruism.  As  the  climax  approached,  the  eco- 
nomics and  politics  of  slavery  were  submerged  by 
the  moral  wave  that  overran  the  North.  To  the 
leaders  in  the  movem^it  for  -abolition,  to  nearly  tdl 
those  earnest  men  and  women  who  helped  the 
cause  by  money  and  services,  the  fine-spun  theories 
of  the  rights  of  the  state  or  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government  meant  little  if  anything;  whether 

*  la  tlw  iMt  decade  bcfMe  tbe  war  the  buitiMai  men  «f  Mobile  urged 
patriotic  dtiwns  not  to  purduwe  Northern  goods,  but  to  import  direct  trom 
Europe  k>  u  to  make  tbe  South  independent  of  tlie  North  and  ultimately  to 
dertro;  their  nuaulacturing  mtereita.  —  Coman:  Tkt  IndvilTud  BUlory  cf 
Ike  VniUd  Slattt,  pp.  iSfSi. 

*  Cf.  Calhoun'i  letter  to  some  dtino*  ol  Athena,  Georgia,  Auguat  5, 1S34. 
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the  freedom  of  the  slave  would  destroy  the  agri- 
cultural system  of  the  South  was  a  thing  of  small 
consequence.  They  were  possessed  by  an  almost 
religious  exaltation.  God  had  called  them  to  Ubei> 
ate  the  oppressed,  and  to  redeem  America  from  an 
infamy  that  was  as  destructive  to  the  body  and 
soul  of  the  master  as  to  those  of  the  slave.  The 
same  spirit  that  drove  the  colonists  to  revolt,  be- 
cause there  was  a  great  injustice  to  be  redressed* 
was  now  again  called  into  life.  Slavery  was  unjust, 
immoral,  cruel.  It  must  be  driven  out,  as  the  Eng- 
lish were  driven  forth  when  th^  rule  was  harmful 
and  morally  wrong. 

Finally,  it  was  the  culmination  of  the  long 
smouldering  jealousy  between  North  and  South; 
that  antagonism  that  began  with  the  beginning  of 
American  history  and  grew  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation. 

I  have  referred  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  effect 
of  war  on  the  character  of  a  people,  especially 
when  a  people  are  in  the  plastic  stage  of  their  na- 
tional development.  War  does  not  soften  or  make 
men  tender  or  teach  them  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  It 
does,  perhaps ,  produce  a  rude  sort  of  chivalry ,  respect 
for  courage  and  suffering  uncomplainingly  borne, 
but  its  great  and  lasting  effects  are  the  admiration 
aroused  by  physical  bravery  and  the  success  that 
comes  from  men  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  victory. 
War  marks  the  cheapness  of  human  life,  for  cost  is 
never  counted,  and  no  commander  hesitates  at  sac- 
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rifice  to  win  a  battle.  Concealed  in  high-sounding 
words,  —  patriotism,  love  of  country,  defense  of 
native  land,  national  honor,  —  the  motive  that 
makes  men  fight  is  hidden,  but  the  real  incentive  is 
ambition.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  gain  fame  than 
death  or  victoiy  on  the  battlefield;  Westminster 
Abbey  or  a  peerage  is  the  lure  of  the  patriot. 

Conditions  were  peculiarly  fit  for  the  character  of 
a  people  to  be  affected  by  war.  Americans  long  re- 
sented what  they  believed  were  the  libels  of  Mrs. 
Trollope  and  Dickens,  and  the  American  who  came 
to  manhood  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  read  the  descriptions 
of  manners  and  life  during  the  thirty  years  or  so 
preceding  the  Civil  War,  read  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  so  absolutely  foreign  to  American  life  that  in 
his  anger  he  ascribed  these  criticisms  to  malice, 
ignorance,  or  envy.  Yet  while  Americans  remember 
Mrs.  TroUope's  Domestic  Marmers  of  the  Americans 
and  Dickens's  American  Notes,  and  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wU,  comparatively  few  have  read  George  William 
CurUs's  very  dull  Potipkar  Papers,  in  which  with 
the  grace  of  a  dancing  elephant  he  either  libeled  his 
countrymen  a  great  deal  worse  than  did  any  foreign 
author,  or,  what  is  much  more  probable,  presented 
a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  American  society  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  satirist.  But  that  which 
used  to  rankle,  and  no  longer  does  (for  Americans 
have  now  sufficient  perspective  to  enable  them  to 
see  that  it  was  no  more  disgraceful  for  them  to  have 
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passed  through  an  evolutionary  social  stage  than  it 
was  for  the  forbears  of  Englishmen  to  have  gone 
naked  with  painted  bodies)  was  not  an  exaggerated 
picture. 

America  never  sank  to  such  a  low  social  state  as 
between  1830  and  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  men  of  English  lineage,  with  their  traditions  of 
English  birth,  had  passed,  and  the  Americans  had 
not  found  themselves.  At  a  time  when  Europe  was 
distinguished  for  the  perfection  (even  if  artificiality) 
of  its  manners  and  its  adherence  to  form  and  mean- 
in^ess  convention,  manners  in  America  were  de- 
rided, and  the  influence  of  political  democracy 
swept  away  ceremony  and  ridiculed  convention. 
The  stilted  language  and  precise  dress  of  the  first 
President  had  given  place  to  the  oaths  and  careless 
apparel  of  a  successor;  the  men  of  landed  estates 
and  correct  deportment  were  succeeded  by  the  son 
of  the  small  farmer  and  the  tailor.  It  was  a  day  of 
the  rough-and-ready.  Just  as  there  have  been  times 
in  the  development  of  society  when  men  prided 
themselves  on  their  elegance  and  their  sense  of  the 
exquisite,  so  now  they  were  proud  of  their  brusque- 
ness  and  their  contempt  of  the  aesthetic.  The 
United  States  as  a  Government  and  the  Americans 
as  a  people  gave  no  encouragement  to  art,  dis- 
covery, science,  or  invention,  except  such  discov- 
eries or  inventions  as  had  an  immediate  practical 
result  and  were  a  further  means  to  creating  wealth. 
In  this  period  no  American  produced  a  single  work 
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of  art,  there  is  no  painting  or  sculpture  or  music  that 
is  part  of  the  national  life.  Books  were  written  that 
have  lived,  but  literature  is  of  all  forms  of  artistic 
or  emotional  expression  the  easiest,  and  cannot  be 
silenced.  It  was  the  legacy  of  colonial  life  that 
made  the  Americans  such  ready  disputants,  and 
the  written  word  is  only  another  form  of  the  spoken. 
A  more  severe  discipline  is  required  before  the 
sculptor  or  the  artist  reaches  his  perfection;  and,  as 
we  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  a  previous  volume, 
art  comes  to  a  people,  not  while  it  is  engaged  in  the 
intense  struggle  for  material  existence,  but  after  it 
has  the  leisure  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  luxury  and 
beauty. 

Four  years  all  the  world  watched  this  great  strug- 
gle. The  forces  engaged,  the  cost  of  carrying  on 
operations,  the  stake  involved  made  this  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  wars,  but  something  even  more 
than  that  gave  it  peculiar  interest  to  Europe.  A 
political  system  was  put  to  the  test  —  a  system  that 
nearly  all  Europe  hoped  would  prove  a  failure. 
Few  Europeans  believed  in  democracy,  still  fewer 
understood  its  real  meaning.  A  system  that  accord- 
ing to  Old  World  ideas  was  a  perversion  of  the  order 
of  nature  and  the  established  laws  of  society,  that 
experience  had  demonstrated  was  unworkable  be- 
cause it  was  founded  on  wrong  principles,  the  New 
World  with  the  arrogance  of  ignorance  had  set  up  in 
defiance  of  all  teaching  and  in  contempt  of  age-long 
wisdom.  Democracy  was  a  fair-weather  craft.  It 
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was  now  to  encounter  stonns  and  founder  miser- 
ably, a  warning  to  presumption. 

Peace  brought  intense  pride.  Prophecy  had  been 
refuted ;  prediction  ridiculed.  The  war  was  the  cap- 
stone to  the  foundation  laid  by  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. It  taught  the  Americans  their  own 
resources,  their  own  strength,  their  own  courage. 
No  longer  need  they  ask  if  they  were  a  Nation,  for 
national  sovereignty  had  asserted  itself.  No  longer 
need  they  ask  if  the  Republic  were  to  endure,  for  it 
had  been  tested  in  fire.  In  the  face  of  Europe  — 
envious,  suspicious,  unfriendly  —  they  had  won 
their  title.  From  the  crisb  they  emerged  trium- 
phant; supremely  confident  in  their  invulnerability, 
their  strength,  their  ability  to  deal  successfully  with 
any  emergency  that  might  arise.  The  future  could 
have  no  terrors  for  them.  Th^  looked  to  Europe, 
a  Europe  of  which  they  had  stood  in  awe,  and  they 
saw  a  Europe  regarding  them  with  amazement,  not 
unmixed  with  admiration  and  a  vague  wonderment 
how  next  this  youthful  giant  would  display  its 
strength. 

Peace  was  a  material  as  well  as  a  moral  victoiy. 
To  the  materialist  it  proved  the  strength  of  matter, 
and  convinced  him  that  war,  like  trade,  is  won  by 
the  longest  purse;  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  is 
not  in  its  artists  or  poets  or  philosophers,  but  in  its 
looms  and  forges  and  farms.  To  the  moralist  it  was 
the  triumph  of  righteousness.  Slavery,  that  unholy 
institution,  had  been  destroyed;  the  Lord  had  de- 
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livered  his  enemies  into  the  hand  of  Joshua;  the 
South  had  been  properly  chastised;  the  black  was  a 
man  and  a  brother  and  his  soul  was  saved. 

The  South  was  sullen  and  resentful  (and  who 
shall  blame  it?),  but  in  the  North  and  West,  the 
ever-expanding  West,  the  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of 
the  people  as  if  they  were  filled  with  new  wine. 
They  had  triumphed.  The  shadow  that  so  long  had 
lain  over  the  coimtry  was  no  more.  Slave  or  free? 
no  one  longer  asked,  for  all  were  free.  There  was  a 
tremendous  rebound  from  the  depression  of  war. 
Fighting  men  put  up  their  swords  and  turned  to 
business;  every  one  was  anxious  to  make  money  and 
recover  lost  time.  There  were  opportunities  such  as 
had  never  before  been  known.  The  West  was  cry- 
ing to  be  conquered.  There  were  farms  to  be  culti* 
vated  to  feed  a  nation  every  year  increasing  its 
numbers  by  leaps  and  bounds,  railroads  to  be  built 
to  cany  the  produce  of  the  farms  to  the  East  and 
to  Eiu*ope.  Cities  rose  as  if  by  magic.  A  golden 
stream  poured  from  the  earth.  It  was  a  day  of 
reckless  finance  and  vicious  business  methods  and 
the  sacrifice  of  principles  to  success,  but  no  one 
cared.  Filled  with  feverish  energy,  the  one  thought 
of  all  was  to  win.  Under  this  forced  draft  there 
developed  a  people  keyed  to  the  highest  tension. 
They  became  extraordinarily  keen  in  business,  they 
did  things  on  a  grand  scale  and  they  were  witness  to 
the  prodigality  of  Nature,  which  made  them  as  reck- 
less as  Nature  herself.  There  h^  probably  never. 
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been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  a  peo- 
ple were  guilty  of  such  shocking  improvidence  as 
the  American  people  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
until  the  nineteenth  century  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  Forests  ruthlessly  felled,  the  soil  robbed  so 
as  to  be  made  to  yield  with  the  least  labor,  animal 
life  wantonly  destroyed,  water  power  sacrificed  or 
allowed  to  go  unused,  is  the  story  of  those  years. 
Extravagance,  waste,  a  scorn  of  careful  economies 
or  details  were  seen  everywhere.  To  make  money 
rapidly,  to  amass  a  fortune  in  a  year  or  two,  was 
the  desire  of  every  one;  to  save  and  slowly  to  build 
up  was  the  ambition  of  no  one.  Men  lived  in  the 
present  and  gave  no  thought  to  the  future. 

All  this  had  one  effect.  It  intellectually  isolated 
the  Nation  and  made  it  narrow  and  self-centred. 
People  had  neither  time  nor  incUnation  for  aught 
save  money-making  and  politics.  Men  became  in- 
tensely materialistic.  Neither  literature  nor  art 
made  any  appeal.  This  is  the  period  in  American 
development  when  it  reached  its  lowest  intellectual 
ebb.  For  many  years  following  the  death  of  Lincoln 
there  came  no  great  man  to  the  presidency,  for 
with  the  exception  of  Grant,  whose  fame  won  on 
the  battle-field  was  dimmed  by  his  incumbency  of 
the  White  House,  the  successors  of  Lincoln  were 
men  of  small  calibre.  There  is  no  first-rank  states- 
man or  diplomat.  There  is  neither  poet  nor  writer; 
there  is  no  sculptor  nor  painter  to  bring  ^ory  to  a 
people.  It  is  a  day  of  the  commonplace  and  the 
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mediocre,  save  always  in  the  genius  for  money- 
making. 

Intellect  was  held  in  contempt  and  money  in  re- 
spect. Men  of  brains  who  were  content  to  use  their 
brains  for  purposes  other  than  to  make  money  were 
not  understood,  for,  as  Stevenson  says,  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  thought,  one  to  utter  it  and  the  other 
to  understand  it.  But  a  milUon  dollars  interpret 
themselves.  Only  a  poet  can  appreciate  poetry,  but 
a  peasant  can  see  and  feel  a  bridge. 

A  modern  American  writer  believes  that  in  no 
country  is  the  prestige  of  wealth  less  powerful  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States.  "This,  of  course,  the  for- 
eigner fails  to  perceive;  he  does  not  discover  that  it 
is  not  the  man  who  happens  to  possess  money  that 
we  regard  with  admiration,  but  the  man  who  is 
making  money,  and  thereby  proving  his  efficiency 
and  indirectly  benefiting  the  community.  To  many 
it  may  sound  like  an  insufferable  parados  to  assert 
that  nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  to-day  is  money 
itself  of  less  weight  than  here  in  the  United  States; 
but  the  broader  his  opportunity  the  more  likely  is 
an  honest  observer  to  come  to  this  unexpected 
conclusion."' 

The  spirit  of  to-day  was  the  same  spirit  that 
filled  the  American  people  after  the  war.  The  ad- 
miration was  for  the  money-maker,  because  then  as 
now  the  power  to  make  money  was  the  proof  of 
efficiency  and  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  com- 

■  M&ttbem;  AmerieoTt  Charadtr. 
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munity  and  the  country  at  large.  It  was  the  con- 
crete expression  of  genius  that  could  not  be  denied. 
A  man  who  built  a  railway  and  made  millions  must 
possess  ability  far  beyond  the  average;  the  man 
whose  statesmanship  saved  the  country  from  the 
peril  of  war  or  humiliation  was  not  necessarily 
great,  because  any  man  felt  himself  competent  to 
fill  any  pohtical  office.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
the  business  of  government  required  less  ability 
than  the  management  of  a  factory  that  made 
Americans  hold  statesmanship  Ughtly,  althou^ 
they  respected  political  office  for  the  social  dis- 
tinction and  the  emoluments  it  conferred.  Any 
man  might  aspire  to  political  prominence;  training 
or  experience  was  not  considered  necessary;  fear  of 
a  governing  class  and  the  ambitions  of  would-be 
office-seekers  made  rotation  in  office  and  short 
terms  the  principle  of  American  political  life.' 

Mere  size  of  country  does  not  make  a  people  con- 
tinental in  thought;  in  fact,  it  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  to  make  them  insular,  and  it  was  the  great 
area  of  the  United  States  that  helped  intellectually 
to  isolate  the  American  people.  Their  continent 
was  so  vast  that  it  was  all-sufficient  for  them,  and 
they  came  to  believe  that  th^  could  cut  them- 
selves off  from  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  not  suffer;  that  th^^  had  within  themselves  the 
means  of  development.  Size  also  tended  to  extreme 
locaUsm.  Distances  were  so  great,  means  of  com- 

I  Cf.  Elliott:  Biosrapkieal  Sbfrg  cf  &t  Coiutfiuttm,  p.  IfiS. 
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munication  so  uncertain,  and  traveling  so  expensive 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
knew  their  country  by  hearsay  only.  Thought  be- 
cam'e  localized  and  the  community  set  the  standard. 
In  1861  large  cities  were  few  and  widely  scattered. 
The  United  States  was  a  country  of  villages,  farm- 
ing communities,  and  small  cities  remote  from  the 
great  centres,  and  thought  percolated  slowly.  The 
great  cities  looked  with  contempt  on  the  "prov- 
inces," whose  people  believed  they  were  more  virtu- 
ous and  made  of  stronger  and  better  stuff  than  the 
dwellers  in  large  cities  corrupted  by  an  artificial 
civilization.  The  rural  and  semi-urban  population 
in  their  self-sufficiency  were  content  to  be  left  to 
themselves.  Self-sufficiency,  I  should  say,  was 
really  the  keynote  of  the  American  character  (rf 
that  day. 

Psychologically  these  were  some  of  the  effects  of 
the  war.  PoUtically  the  war  had  results  equally 
important,  which  also  influenced  the  psychology  of 
the  people.  The  war  magnified  the  military  hero 
and  the  "army  vote";  army  service  was  the  quick- 
est road  to  civil  preferment.  It  is  not  without  signi^ 
ficance  that  from  the  close  of  the  war  until  a  new 
generation  was  bom,  to  whom  the  war  was  simply 
an  historical  episode,  every  President  had  seen 
army  service,  and  the  prominent  figures  in  public 
life  were  the  men  who  had  been  equally  prominent 
on  the  field.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  perils  and 
hardships  of  the  war  knit  men  in  the  bonds  of  close 
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comradeship  and  established  the  freemasonry  that 
comes  from  dangers  shared.  An  extravagant  coun- 
try treated  the  men  who  had  defended  it  with  ex- 
travagant generosity,  by  giving  them  liberal  pen- 
sions and  recognizing  that  they  had  preferred  claims 
to  civil  employment.  Politicians  were  quick  to  see 
that  here  was  a  great  political  asset,  and  that  by 
catering  to  the  vanity  and  cupidity  of  the  men  who 
had  served  in  the  ranks  they  had  an  element  large 
enough  to  control  elections.  For  years  demagogues 
outvied  each  other  in  their  devotion  to  the  "veter- 
ans," and  proved  their  unselfishness  by  fresh  as- 
saults on  the  Treasury;  the  recipients  of  this  bounty, 
to  increase  their  own  importance,  in  the  hope  to 
obtain  still  further  pensions  and  preferences,  and 
because  of  a  genuine  admiration  they  had  for  the 
commanders  under  whom  they  had  served,  voted 
to  keep  in  power  the  party  and  the  men  who  were  so 
devoted  to  their  interests. 

A  majority  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  money- 
making,  but  there  was  a  not  inconsequential  minor- 
ity who  looked  to  politics  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
and  to  obtain  prominence.  Pohtical  office  was  the 
American  equivalent  of  European  titles  and  decor- 
ations. The  ten  years  or  so  following  the  war  were 
the  greatest  test  to  which  American  institutions 
were  subjected.  They  were  to  prove  whether  de- 
mocracy was  strong  enough  to  withstand  personal 
ambitions  or  was  to  go  the  way  of  all  former  similar 
experiments  and  perish  under  the  assaults  of  a  mil-. 
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itary  dictator.  There  was  the  temptation  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  a  mihtary 
dictatorship  that  would  have  robbed  the  people  of 
their  power  and  turned  a  democracy  into  an  auto- 
cracy; the  man  was  there,  and  behind  him  was  the 
force  to  execute  his  will.  But  the  devotion  of  the 
American  people  to  a  democratic  form  of  government 
resisted  all  assaults.  The  military  remained  sub- 
ordinate to  civil  authority;  the  form  and  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Constitution  was  never  violated.  The 
South  was  in  a  hopeless  political  minority,  but  the 
North  dealt  with  the  South  in  a  broad  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity and  friendship;  the  South,  a  conquered 
people  at  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors,  suffered  no 
humiliation.  (%  '^  '> 

But  while  no  slight  was  put  on  the  South,  and  it  f  C  c 
was  treated  no  diflferently  from  the  North,  the  South 
was  unable  to  exercise  any  voice  in  national  affairs. 
For  all  practical  purposes  but  a  single  poUtical  party 
existed,  and  as  always  happens  when  power  is  un- 
challenged, the  results  were  disastrous.  It  was  per- 
haps the  most  shameless  era  in  American  politics; 
politics  corrupted  business  and  business  corrupted 
politics;  politics  and  business  were  so  interwoven 
for  common  profit  that  both  were  dishonored. 
Without  the  fear  of  an  opposition  the  dominant 
party  could  do  what  it  pleased,  and  it  did  many 
disgraceful  things.  The  greatest  harm  that  was 
done  in  all  these  years  was  to  debauch  the  public 
conscience  and  to  create  the  belief  that  poUtics 
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were  m  thing  of  bart^  and  sale;  that  politics  woe 
necessarily  mercenazy,  and  what  evexy  one  did  no 
one  cotdd  find  fault  with,  as  it  was  simp^  a  matcli- 
ing  of  witA,  and  the  shrewdest  acoundzel  would  win; 
that  dishonesty  in  business  or  polities  was  not  a 
moral  crime,  but  a  venial  i^ense.  to  be  r^robated 
only  when  it  brou^t  detection.  The  state  (Apoliti- 
cal and  business  morality  in  the  United  States  was 
very  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  England  when 
offices  were  openly  bou^t  and  sold,  places  were 
put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  pubUc  man  of 
int^rity  was  sufficimtly  rare  for  histoiy  to  note.  It 
is  a  striking  thing,  however,  that  while  political  and 
business  morality  was  debauched,  private  moraUty 
remained  unaffected.  The  desire  to  obtain  money 
led  to  none  of  that  licentiousness  and  looseness  of 
conduct  that  have  marked  a  similar  stage  in  the 
social  evolution  of  other  people.  America  still  re- 
mained Puritan,  and  Americans  demanded  a  strict 
morality  in  their  social  intercourse.  In  fact,  they 
went  to  the  other  extreme.  The  test  of  conduct  was 
devotion  to  business,  and  amusement  was  regarded 
as  trivial  and  frivolous;  if  not  precisely  immoral,  at 
least  unworthy.  It  was  a  drab,  monotonous  life 
that  the  people  led,  with  little  enjoyment  and  scant 
leisure.  * 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPANISH 
WAR 

The  old  story  of  the  small  stone  that  eventually 
threw  the  river  out  of  its  course  finds  its  repeated 
parallel  in  history.  An  event  of  minor  consequence 
has  changed  the  current  of  a  people's  destiny,  just 
as  a  thing  so  trifling  as  to  be  considered  at  the' 
moment  of  no  importance  has  affected  the  life  of  an 
individual.  A  short  war,  comparatively  easy  of  vic- 
tory, was  destined  profoundly  to  influence  not  only 
American  policy  but  also  American  psychology. 
Unintentionally,  and  for  a  second  time,  Spain  was 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  this  nation. 

The  war  in  which  the  United  States  was  to  en- 
gage in  1898  produced  results  no  less  momentous 
than  the  two  other  great  wars  which  marked  the 
successive  stages  of  its  development.  Its  first  war, 
that  of  the  Revolution,  brought  a  nation  into  being 
and  broke  the  tie  that  bound  thecolonies  to  Britain. 
Its  second  war,  that  between  the  States,  trans- 
formed a  partnership  into  an  imperial  confederation 
and  settled  for  all  time  the  subordination  of  the 
state  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Nation.  Its 
third  war,  that  with  Spain,  broke  down  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  century,  and»  in  one  respect  at  least,  re- 
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versed  the  American  political  system  as  the  fathers 
conceived  it.  When  the  American  people,  with  a 
light  heart,  embarked  on  their  military  parade  to 
Cuba,  they  could  as  Uttle  foresee  what  the  results 
were  to  be  as  did  the  ministers  of  an  ill-starred  king 
Trhen  they  sought  to  impose  stamp  taxes  on  their 
colonists.  All  history  shows  that  war  has  usually 
been  the  short  cut  to  reform  or  progress;  when  as 
the  result  of  war  neither  reform  nor  progress  has 
followed,  there  has  been  an  enlargement  of  the  na- 
tional vision  and  the  thoughts  of  a  people  have  been 
turned  into  a  new  channel.  The  precedents  of  his- 
tory were  not  defied  on  the  American  continent  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  form  of  the  Constitution,  the  peculiar  cir- 
omistances  under  which  it  was  evolved,  and  the 
mental  cast  of  the  men  who  made  it,  show  that  it 
was  never  contemplated  that  the  United  States 
should  possess  and  govern  oversea  dependencies. 
The  Constitution  made  no  provision  for  foreign  pos- 
s'essions,  nor  for  "subjects"  as  distinguished  from 
"citizens,"  which  is  the  differentiation  between  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  all 
other  great  nations.  A  European  is  a  "subject,"  an 
American  is  a  citizen,  a  distinction  subtle  enough 
and  yet  exact  enough  to  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween European  and  American  political  philosophy 
and  to  distinguish  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  state  in  a  monarchy  and  a  democracy.  When 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  wrought  that  in- 
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strument.  the  principle  upon  which  they  worked 
was  that  birth  created  American  citizenship  pre- 
cisely as  in  Asiatic  countries  men  are  bom  into 
their  caste;  and  an  Asiatic  can  no  more  conceive  of 
liberation  from  his  caste  than  the  American  fathers 
could  picture  an  American  not  a  citizen.  The  idea 
of  foreign  possessions  or  colonies  did  not  appeal  to 
them;  they  had  been  taught  the  bitter  lesson  of 
colonial  government  and  realized  that  colonies  were 
always  the  tendon  of  Achilles  to  the  parent  state, 
always  the  cradle  of  worry,  always  needing  defense, 
and  seldom  if  ever  a  source  of  profit.  America  was 
to  teach  the  world  two  doctrines  hitherto  held  to  be 
heretical.  One  was  the  meaning  of  democracy,  the 
other  that  a  nation  could  become  rich  and  powerful 
and  enforce  respect  by  keeping  to  its  own  continent, 
seeking  no  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  remain- 
ing aloof  from  European  politics.  The  United 
States  was  to  hold  a  detached  position,  unvexed  by 
the  intrigues  that  sat  heavy  on  the  minds  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen,  undisturbed  by  dynastic  ambitions 
or  fear  of  assault.  Detachment  became  an  article  of 
political  faith  and  an  innate  belief  of  the  people. 
Washington  was  the  first  great  American  to  put  this 
faith  into  words  when,  in  delivering  his  Farewell 
Address^  he  warned  of  the  dangers  of  "inveterate 
antipathies  against  particular  nations  and  passion- 
ate attachmeiits  for  others."  ' 

>  September  17,  1790. 

*  Bicbardaoii:  Mauaga  and  Paper*  ef  the  Pnndmit,  vol.  i,  p.  281. 
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The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  [he  said]  in  r^ard  to 
foreign  nations  ia,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations, 
to  have  with  them  as  little  polUieal  connection  as  possi- 
ble. So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let 
them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  faith.  Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have 
none  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  en- 
gaged in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentiaUy  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artifidal 
ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or  the  or- 
dinary combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities.* 

Pointing  out  that  if  this  policy  were  followed,  the 
time  was  not  far  off  when  the  United  States  would 
be  in  a  position  to  "defy  material  injury  from  ex- 
ternal annoyance,"  he  continued :  — 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation? 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of 
Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils 
of  European  ambition,  rivabhip,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice?  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  <rf  the  ftneign  worid.  .  .  .  We 
may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alhances  for  extraordinary 
emergencies.* 

The  effect  on  the  minds  of  a  people  of  the  perver- 
sion of  history  would  well  repay  investigation,  for  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  world  has  been  influ- 
enced not  so  much  by  what  men  said  as  by  what 

I  Hkbudscm;  Op.  eit.,  p.  Bse.      .      *  Bkhudwn:  Op.  eil..  p.  «& 
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popular  belief  thought  they  said.   How  and  where 
the   myth  originated  that  Washington   solemnly '><'>'^^^.^    >,l 
warned  his  countrymen  never  to  make  an  "entMt  **    '.  A 

gling  alliance"  with  any  foreign  nation  diligent  m-(  -  Jt^&^^ 
vestigation  on  my  part  fails  to  disclose,  but  for  a 
century  the  belief  survived  that  this  waS  the  injunc- 
tion laid  on  Americans  by  their  first  President. 
Statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  the  writer  of  history 
and  the  chronicler  of  the  histoiy  of  the  day,  have 
quoted  "no  entangling  alliances"  as  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Washington  and  a  dudum  to  be  accorded 
the  veneration  of  age.  A  thing,  wise  or  foolish,  need 
only  be  repeated  often  enough  to  achieve  distinc- 
tion and  to  be  accepted  by  the  unthinking  majority 
as  a  heaven-bom  truth.  Schoolboys  were  taught  in 
the  elementary  classes  that  Washington  had  said 
that  the  United  States  must  never  contract  an  alli- 
ance with  a  foreign  country ;  newspapers  repeated  it ; 
the  actions  of  statesmen  and  politicians  were  gov- 
erned by  a  historical  myth.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  this  oft-repeated  warning  should  influence  the 
political  and  social  development  of  the  United 
States.  Public  opinion  would  sanction  many  things, 
but  the  one  thing  that  was  anathema  and  would 
prove  the  undoing  of  any  politician  rash  enough  or 
stupid  enough  to  propose  it,  was  to  form  an  "en- 
tangling alliance"  or  to  become  involved  in  "the 
ordinary  vicissitudes"  of  European  politics  or  "the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions"  of  European 
"friendships  or  enmities." 
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This  political  doctrine  became  incorporated  into 
the  very  fibre  of  the  people.  It  is  necessary  to  em- 
phasize this,  for  I  think  the  full  force  of  the  popu- 
lar interpretation  of  that  portion  of  Washington's 
"Farewell  Address"  in  producing  certain  American 
mental  characteristics  has  been  too  little  under- 
stood; the  natural  result  of  historians  writing  his- 
tory objectively  instead  of  psychologically.  It  is 
doubtful  if  history  affords  a  more  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  mind  of  a  people  moulded  by  a  pohti- 
cal  precept.  In  a  previous  chapter  ^  I  have  shown 
that  one  of  the  effects  of  immigration  was  to  make 
the  Ammcan  have  a  contempt  for  foreigners,  to  im- 
press him  with  his  own  superiority,  and  to  inculcate 
the  belief  that  America  was  the  envy  of  Europe. 
This  feeling  was  further  fortified  by  the  American's 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  that  kept  him  aloof 
from  the  politics  of  Europe  and  caused  him  to  hold 
in  contempt  European  statesmanship  —  which  to 
him  seemed  unworthy,  petty,  dishonest,  and  in- 
spired always  by  selfish  motives.  Alliances  were  a 
sign  of  weakness,  — they  were  proof  that  no  nation 
was  able  to  fight  alone  or  maintain  itself  without 
assistance;  in  striking  contrast  when  compared  with 
America,  which  neither  sought  alliances  nor  granted 
them,  which  felt  itself  secure  from  attack  and  un- 
troubled by  the  fears  that  made  the  European 
tremble  for  his  national  existence,  who  never  knew 
when  the  whim  of  king  or  emperor  might  not  bring 
'  FtiJ*  chapter  XT. 
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on  war  and  the  fortunes  of  war  make  him  the  prop- 
erty of  a  new  master  in  the  same  way  that  lands  and 
slaves  were  bartered  for  a  spendthrift's  night  of 
pleasure. 

Belief  in  the  wisdom  of  their  political  policy, 
their  good  fortune,  and  their  superior  natural  posi- 
tion and  advantages,  made  Americans  the  most 
intensely  narrow,  self-centred,  and  intellectually 
isolatedof  any  people  of  modem  times.'  In  parts  of 
Europe  we  shall  find  peasants  on  the  farms  and  the 
inhabitants  of  small  villages  and  communes  living 
as  in  a  backwater,  and  as  remote  almost  from  the 
thought  of  the  age  as  the  great  mass  of  Asiatics 
sunk  in  century-old  traditions,  and  to  whom  time 
and  all  that  it  has  brought  mean  nothing;  but  in 
Europe  these arethe  exceptions  and  do  not  represent 
the  mentation  of  a  people.  In  America  it  was  a 
whole  people  who  shut  themselves  up  behind  their 
wall  of  self-centred  complacency.  The  great  polit- 
ical and  social  movements  sweeping  over  Europe, 
that  transformed  the  map  of  Europe  no  less  than 
they  changed  European  thought  and  altered  the 
relations  of  society,  were  almost  as  unintelligible  to 
Americans,  and  spiritually  quickened  them  as  little, 

'  "  lo  fact  Uw  drem,  Dunnera,  qiuJity  ot  houtehold  furniture,  our  sectional 
and  parochial  ideas,  the  ityle  of  oratory  practiced  and  enjoyed,  and  our  poli- 
ticiwerethen[18AL]  without intematiDual interest.  Our geaenlviewof  things 
was  provincial.  We  not  only  deserved  the  mticism  of  Eun4>eanB.  but,  seeo 
in  retrospect,  our  fathers'  foUiee  provoke  the  same  smile  which  the  mature 
man  wears  when  he  remembers  his  own  days  of  crude  and  verdant  youth." 
—  Griffis:  "Millard  KUmore's  FiH^ten  Achievements,"  Barptr't  Motitidg 
Uagaaae.  May,  ISll. 
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as  a  vital  discovery  in  science  accelerates  the  pulses 
of  a  peasant  who  knows  no  more  of  life  and  its  mys- 
teries than  the  cow  whose  udder  he  presses.  Nor 
can  my  statement  be  challenged  because  America 
welcomed  Kossuth  with  open  arms,  or  gave  asylum 
to  Fenians,  or  threw  open  its  door  to  a  young  and 
handsome  prince.  These  things  appealed  to  the 
emotions,  which  are  quickly  aroused  in  the  Ameri- 
can; his  love  of  a  show,  his  desire  to  see  a  celebrity, 
or  his  longing  for  revenge.  All  that  happened  was 
ciuuulative  proof  to  him  that  Europe  was  far  be- 
hind America,  and  this  conviction  ministered  to 
American  vanity. 

The  serfs  were  liberated,  and  America  said,  "We 
have  no  serfs;  a  country  so  backward  that  serfdom 
still  exists  is  without  salvation;  we  thank  God  we 
are  not  as  other  peoples";  her  own  beam  of  slaveiy 
hidden  by  the  mote  of  serfdom.  The  Reform  Bills 
broke  down  parliamentary  trafficking  and  extended 
the  franchise.  Americans  pointed  to  their  manhood 
suffrage;  they  had  patterned  for  Europe  to  imitate. 
Starvation  seized  a  people,  they  must  be  fed;  Amer- 
ica supplied  the  food.  It  was  to  America  that  all 
the  world  turned  for  its  raw  materials,  for  the  things 
that  were  necessary  to  support  life;  without  Amer- 
ica looms  and  factories  would  stop.  While  Europe 
struggled  with  poverty,  America  saw  h^  wealth 
growing  at  a  prodigious  rate,  every  day  adding  to 
the  riches  of  a  people  whose  sole  thought  was  busi- 
ness, who  were  proud  of  their  success,  and  who  felt 
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they  had  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
"The  Americans  would,  in  truth,  be  more  than 
human  if  they  had  not  at  times  lost  their  heads  in 
the  midst  of  their  unparalleled  achievements."  * 

With  the  reception  of  the  United  States,  there 
has  never  been  a  people,  once  they  emerged  from 
the  tribal  relation  and  when  even  a  rude  social  state 
was  developed,  who  devoted  themselves,  one  may 
almost  ^y  dedicated  themselves,  to  business,  and 
made  business,  commerce,  the  amassing  and  accu- 
mulation of  money,  the  main  purpose  of  life.  In 
other  nations  and  among  other  peoples  a  part  gave 
themselves  to  business,  for  business  was  essential  to 
the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  strength  of  the  nation, 
but  it  was  rarely  if  ever  that  the  "  best  people,"  that 
is,  the  best-bom  and  the  best-educated,  turned  to 
business  as  a  serious  vocation.  In  other  nations 
there  has  always  been  a  leisure  class,  and  althou^ 
it  is  the  modem  fashion  to  regard  with  scorn  a  lei- 
sure class,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  setting  an  evil  ex- 
ample, a  class  that  has  inherited  its  leisure  as  natur- 
ally as  it  has  inherited  its  wealth  and  its  traditions, 
has  not  been  without  its  use  in  perfecting  a  complex 
social  organization.  A  class  of  cultivated  taste  and 
with  the  means  to  enjoy  the  leisure  that  is  theirs,  is 
to  the  social  state  what  salt  is  in  the  dietetic  scheme, 
not  life-sustaining  in  itself,  but  necessary  to  keep 
the  body  healthy  and  give  a  savor  and  relish  to  nu- 
triment.   In  other  nations  there  have  been  classes 

■  Coolidge:  Tki  UttiUd  Statu  at  a  Worid  Power,  p.  17S. 
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who  by  inheritance  or  tradition  gravitated  naturally 
to  politics,  the  army  or  the  navy,  art,  law  or  medi- 
cine, by  whom  the  professions  alone  were  looked 
upon  as  honorable  and  by  whom  business  was  re- 
garded with  contempt. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  attempting  to  prove  that 
this  social  system  was  better  than  that  which 
unique  circumstances  forced  upon  America,  but  I  am 
merely  showing  how  it  came  about  that  the  Ameri- 
can differs  psychologically  from  the  European,  and 
why,  furthermore,  the  money-making  faculty  of  the 
American  has  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  his 
other  qualities. 

There  have  been  in  America,  of  course,  from  the 
first,  preachers  and  doctors  and  lawyers,  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  teachers,  but  with  exception  so  rare 
that  they  need  not  be  considered  there  have  been 
no  families  where  the  professional  traditions  have 
passed  from  father  to  son  and  the  sons  of  sons, 
where  the  love  of  the  profession  and  the  honor 
of  maintaining  the  fan^ly  reputation  have  been 
greater  incentives  than  the  mere  acqiiisition  of 
wealth  or  the  making  of  a  living.  In  the  early  days, 
in  fact  until  a  day  quite  within  the  memory  of  per- 
sons not  to  be  reckoned  old,  the  preacher  and  the 
professor  were  looked  upon  as  rather  poor  sticks. 
The  business  man,  unable  to  understand  that 
peculiar  type  of  man  content  to  eke  out  a  pre- 
carious existence  when  he  might  be  making  a  for- 
tune, naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  pro- 
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feasors  and  teachers  were  men  without  ambition; 
that  it  required  less  ability  to  preach  or  to  teach 
than  it  did  to  sell  or  to  buy;  and  instead  of  the 
clergy  and  the  pedagogues  winning  the  respect  of 
the  laity  they  were  regarded  with  contempt.  Nor 
were  members  qf  other  professions  held  in  much 
higher  esteem.  Except  in  a  few  very  large  cities 
the  physician  was  badly  remunerated,  while  the  law- 
yer, whom  the  community  accepted  as  a  necessary  . 
evil,  more  often  starved  than  waxed  fat  on  his  fees. 
The  boy  foolish  enough  to  prefer  to  make  things 
out  of  clay,  to  paint,  or  to  write,  rather  than  to 
make  figures  in  a  ledger,  was  sorrowed  over  by  his 
relatives  and  friends.  Frankly  he  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, for  it  was  a  sign  of  effeminacy,  and  there  was 
no  place  for  the  weakling  in  the  battle  of  the  strong. 
The  army  and  navy  were  not  only  professions,  but 
they  were  also  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  as 
the  United  States  has  always  paid  its  military  men 
a  living  wage,  and  the  young  man  who  went  into 
the  service  could  look  forward  to  an  assured  support. 
Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  great  mass  of 
Americans  ha\'ing  made  business  the  serious  affair 
of  life,  their  energy  and  business  faculties  have  been 
developed  at  the  expense  of  their  other  faculties. 
Among  a  people  who  can  make  only  a  bare  subsist- 
ence by  unremitting  toil,  who  with  infinite  lahoT 
and  patience  must  nurse  their  crops,  and  who  are 
engaged  in  a  never-ending  stru^le  with  Nature,  or 
whose  manufactures  are  crude  and  their  margin 
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of  profit  trivial;  in  short,  wherever  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  so  severe  that  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
effort  or  any  untoward  circumstance  is  followed  by 
distress  and  often  hunger,  men  become  sordid, 
grasping,  miserly,  and  cautious;  they  are  afraid  to 
take  any  chances,  for  the  risks  are  too  great,  and 
mistake  is  almost  irreparable.  The  Americans  were 
early  relieved  of  this  fear.  To  them  Nature  has  al- 
ways been  extremely  bountiful,  very  lavish,  prodi- 
gal in  the  extreme.  The  recklessness  of  Nature  has 
made  the  American  correspondingly  reckless,  and 
has  developed  in  him  the  love  of  adventure  and  the 
spirit  of  the  gambler.  In  this  is  to  be  found  one  of 
the  reasons  for  a  dominant  characteristic  psycho- 
logically of  the  American  —  his  ability  to  generaJ- 
'  ize,  but  his  inability  to  analyze.  He  is  objective 
always;  rarely,  if  ever,  subjective. 

Among  the  English  —  and  the  English  being 
nearer  akin  to  the  American  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, it  is  natural  to  use  them  rather  than  other 
nations  as  the  basis  of  comparison  —  the  spirit  of 
adventure  has  manifested  itself  in  colonizing,  in 
discovering  new  lands,  in  hunting  big  game,  in  pen- 
etrating into  little  known  coiintries.  This  was  usu- 
ally inspired  by  the  love  of  sport  or  the  glory  of 
country  rather  than  the  hope  of  immediate  personal 
profit.  In  America  the  adventurous  spirit  displayed 
itself  in  pushing  the  boundaries  of  empire  across  the 
continent  and  bringing  it  under  subjection;  and 
later  in  business  enterprises,  not  for  the  honor  of 
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the  nation,  but  for  the  personal  profit  that  was  to 
follow  from  success.^  In  business  tremendous 
prizes  were  to  be  won,  and  the  risks  were  equally 
great;  the  "odds"  were  so  large  that  the  gambler 
could  not  resist  the  hazard.*  Because  there  was 
prospect  of  such  rich  rewards  men  were  willing  to 
take  chances  and  trust  to  their  luck  to  pull  them 
through.  Legitimate  business  was  almost  a  gamble; 
it  depended  on  good  fortune  rather  than  knowledge 
whether  a  mine  was  to  "pan  out"  or  "peter  out"; 
it  was  more  often  luck  than  judgment  that  made 
men  rich  by  the  appreciation  of  real  property.  Side 
by  side  with  the  business  man  marched  the  specu- 
lator, who  made  no  pretense  to  be  other  than  he 
was;  but  it  was  not  the  speculator  who  amassed 
the  great  fortunes, — it  wa§^e  business  man  who 
speculated  more  legitimately,  who  took  risks  be- 
cause he  could  not  avoid  them,  who  ventured  and 
won.  To  make  money,  to  grow  rich  by  hard  work, 
to  leave  his  wife  and  children  well  provided  for  was 
the  creed  of  the  American.  He  gloried  in  national 
wealth  even  if  he  possessed  Uttle  himself;  the  na- 
tional balance-sheet  appealed  to  his  imagination; 

>  "Wh&tutbediffenmceP  Wdl,  first  of  all,  tbe  En^iahmen  play  polo  at 
home  more  for  the  iport  of  tbe  gune  than  they  (lo  for  the  sake  of  winniiig. 
Tliey  get  mm«  fun  out  of  their  pUying.  if  you  will,  than  we  do  over  hei«. 
lite  Americans,  on  tlie  other  ban<I,  liave  the  acoriiig  of  goali  always  upper- 
moft  in  thrir  miixb,  and  with  that  end  in  View  they  icore  as  often  ai  posnbte. 
Not  that  the  Meadow  Brooki  are  leas  ^wrUmaaKke  than  tbe  British,  but, 
aa  AmNicana  do  io  almoot  every  line  of  endeavor,  they  make  it  thrir  bunnen 
to  win."  — New  York  OlaU:  quoted  by  the  Waahington  Pott,  May  ««,  Wll. 
■  <y.  Croly:  The  Prtraiu*  vf  Amtrtem  Life,  chap,  t. 
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he  basked  in  the  reflected  light  of  his  millionaires; 
he  felt  that  he  was  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  he 
was  content  that  the  world  should  envy  him,  while 
he  remained  on  his  own  continent  unconcerned  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  except  as  they  affected  his 
markets  or  his  profits<^ 

The  war  with  Spain  turned  the  current  of 
thought  of  a  people,  took  them  out  of  their  hermit- 
like existence,  and  broadened  their  vision.'  It  gave 
them  a  different  view  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties imposed  on  nations  by  their  obUgations  to  civil- 
ization, and  it  enabled  them  to  weigh  more  justly 
and  less  pharisaically  those  acts  of  conquest  and  in- 
vasion which  hitherto  they  had  so  severely  con- 
demned, and  which  they  believed  were  inspired 
solely  by  greed  and  the  lust  of  conquest.  For  one 
must  do  the  American  people  justice  and  admit  that 
they  were  quite  unconscious  of  their  smug  com- 
placency, their  self-sufficiency,  and  above  all  their 

>  "No  one  CM)  deny  that  tlie  life  of  America  hu  derrioped  nicte  rqndly 
ftud  man  fully  od  the  mduibrUl  aide  than  on  any  other.  No  ooe  can  deny 
that  the  larger  part,  if  not  the  better  part,  at  her  energy  and  effort  haa  gone 
into  the  phyncal  conquest  of  Natun  and  the  transfOTinatioD  ol  natural  re- 
Boutces  into  material  wealth.  No  one  can  deny  that  thi«  undue  abactption  in 
one  iide  of  life  haa  resulted  in  a  certain  meagrenew  and  thinnni  oo  otlier 
•idea.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  immeuM  proaperity  (rf  Ametka,  and  ba 
extnordinory  success  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  finance 
hare  produced  a  swollen  sense  of  importance,  whidi  makes  the  coontiy  ped- 
dler fed  as  it  he  deserved  some  credit  for  the  tU0.000.O0O  balance  of  foreign 
trade  in  favor  of  the  Uoited  States  in  1007,  and  the  barber's  ^qnentiee  con- 
gratulate hinuelf  that  American  wealth  is  redumed  at  9110,000,000.000. 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  next  ricbeat  country  b  the  worid."  — Van  Dyke; 
Tht  Spirit  t^  Amtinea,  p.  117. 

*  Q'.  Cooiidge:  Th»  Vmiiti  Blatt*  at  a  World  Power,  p.  19S. 
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detestable  hypocrisy;  and  that  they  were  sincere  in 
their  belief  when  they  said  -^  and  they  never  lost 
■  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  it  —  that  they  were 
not  as  other  peoples  or  nations,  but  a  great  deal 
better  and  more  virtuous  than  their  neighbors.  The 
ideal  that  forms  such  a  large  element  in  the  Ameri- 
can character,  that  legaty  which  they  received 
from  their  Puritan  forbears,^  and  that  has  imbued 
them  with  a  healthy  dishke  of  the  gross  or  the  im- 
moral, causes  them  to  have  the  same  detestation  of 
vice  that  cloistered  virtue  always  has,  which,  un- 
touched by  temptation,  has  no  compassion,  because 
to  yield  to  temptation  is  a  mystery  whose  meaning 
is  unknown.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals, 
excessive  virtue  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  spir- 
itually hard,  to  dry  up  the  springs  of  sympathy,  to 
cause  them  to  believe  that  they  are  better  than 
th^  are,  and  to  be  unaware  of  their  own  frailties. 
No  people  treated  an  alien  and  subject  race  more 
shamefully  than  the  Americans  did  the  Indians,* 
but  the  Americans  justified  their  conduct  by  the 
supreme  law  of  civilization,  by  the  necessity  that 
forces  a  lower  civilization  to  yield  to  a  higher  in  the 
interest  of  progress.'  Indians  were  robbed  and 
tricked  and  butchered;  they  were  despoiled  of  their 

■  Uf.  Butler:  Tht  Amtriom  at  Be  U,  p.  69. 

*  "  Hie  hiiloryol  our  Indian  reUtiooa  ha*  proved  bow  mudi  ml  immonl- 
ity  may  chancterise  the  public  dealings  of  a  people  who  in  tbdr  pnvkte 
dealings  with  one  uiother  are  faabituallr  honest  and  itiaightfonwd."  — 
Htdley:  Tht  EdtieaHon  qf  liu  Ammeait  CUbtit,  p.  14. 

■  "Thatinevitable,  eternal,  ioflezible  law  of  God."  — AbboU:n«iIifA'' 
tfMtm,p.»M. 
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lands  so  that  speculators  mi^t  profit;  they  were 
corrupted  by  the  vices  of  their  conquerors  for  the 
earichment  of  thieving  contractors;  but  public 
opinion  sanctioned  these  infamies,  or  at  least  was 
indifferent  to  them,  because  they  spelled  progress. 
Other  nations  who  were  forced  to  subdue  brown  and 
black  men  and  preach  civilization  with  the  bayonet 
and  the  bullet  were  denounced  as  bullies  and  cow- 
ards; the  extermination  of  the  red  man  and  the 
theft  of  his  heritage  did  not  disturb  the  American 
conscience.  It  was  "inevitable,"and  whatever  is 
inevitable  humanity  may  not  challenge. 

I  shall  not  go  too  minutely  into  the  causes  that 
brought  about  the  war  with  Spain,  for  that  exam- 
ination is  not  necessary  here.  .The  causes  were 
partly  commercial,  partly  political,  partly  hysteri- 
cal, and  partly  humanitarian.  There  were  a  certain 
number  of  Americans  who  had  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  and  who  believed  that  their  profits 
would  be  larger  and  their  security  greater  if  Cuba 
was  brought  imder  the  American  fiag.  There  were 
Americans  who  thought  that  political  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  by  plunging  the  coimtry  into  war, 
,  a  war  that  could  have  only  one  result  and  would 
':  entail  no  hardship  on  the  United  States.  A  con- 
scienceless and  unscrupulous  press  for  sensational 
'  purposes  inflamed  public  opinion  against  Spain, 
exaggerated  the  horrors  of  warfare,  dwelt  with  dis- 
gusting detail  on  the  atrocities  committed  by  Spain, 
and  threw  the  American  people  into  a  state  of  hys- 
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terical  emotion.  This  led  to  a  widespread  feeling 
that  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  the  United  States  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  which  the  Cubans  complained, 
that  in  the  interests  of  humanity  the  United  States 
must  go  to  the  succor  of  a  people  ground  under  the 
heel  of  the  oppressor.  It  was  this  spirit  of  the  old 
crusader,  possessing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people, 
that  forced  the  war  with  Spain.  Churches  preached 
it  as  a  religious  duty,  newspapers  urged  it  as  a  moral 
obligation,  men  who  loved  peace  more  than  war 
could  not  resist  the  appeal  to  conscience.  It  was  the 
same  underlying  motive  that  had  been  a  moving 
cause  both  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  former  the  colonists  revolted 
against  what  they  believed  to  be  the  injustice  and 
oppression  of  their  British  governors,  and  what  was 
unjust  was  wrong,  and  what  was  wrong  must  be 
righted;  in  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  moral  question 
involved  in  slavery  that  brought  to  the  support  of 
the  Government  zealots  who  were  unmoved  by  po- 
litical issues  or  to  whom  the  economics  of  free 
versus  slave  labor  made  no  appeal. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  in  the  course  of  this 
study  that  the  American  has  a  mind  that  enables 
him  to  generalize,  but  not  to  analyze;  that  he  leaps 
to  a  conclusion  without  going  through  the  process 
of  painful  reasoning.  This  national  trait  was  per- 
haps never  more  conspicuously  displayed  than 
when  war  was  declared  against  Spain.  Hie  United 
States  solemnly  affinned  that  its  sole  purpose  was 
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to  re&tablish  order  in  Cuba,  and  that  it  had  no  in- 
tention of  making  the  war  a  pretext  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  or  the  extension  of  sovereignty.  A 
great  many  Americans  regarded  this  as  quixotic, 
for  war  was  war  and  to  the  victor  belonged  the 
spoils  of  war,  and  Cuba  was  a  rich  prize;  but  to  the 
great  mass  of  people,  those  especially  who  were  in- 
spired by  altruistic  motives,  and  who  sanctioned 
the  war  only  because  it  was  a  war  waged  in  behalf 
of  humanity,  it  was  the  only  code  of  conduct  to  gov- 
ern a  self-respecting  people  animated  by  a  high  pur- 
pose. But  so  httle  capable  was  the  American  of 
seeing  more  than  the  one  thing  of  the  moment  that 
consequences  were  undreamed  of;  that  the  war 
would  involve  anything  more  than  Cuba,  no  one 
thought  of.  It  came  as  a  surprise  and  a  shock  to 
Americans  to  learn  that  as  a  result  of  the  war  they 
were  charged  not  only  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
storing order  in  Cuba  and  setting  up  a  stable  form 
of  government  over  which  they  were  to  exercise 
supervision,  but  that  for  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tory they  were  the  owners  of  over-sea  possessions 
and  must  grapple  with  the  hitherto  unknown  prob- 
lem of  governing  alien  pei^les  with  whom  they  had 
nothing  in  common,  whose  language  and  customs 
and  morals  were  to  them  totally  foreign.* 

It  sobered  this  exuberant  and  strangely  boyish 

*  "At  the  beginninit  of  the  war  there  wm  p*rbap«  not  a  aoul  in  the  whole 
Republic  who'  A  much  as  thought  of  the  possibility  of  his  nation  becoming 
ft  Kve^gn  power  m  the  Orient,"  —  ReinKh;  World  PoUiie*,  p.  9*. 
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people.  It  brought  for  the  first  time  a  realizing 
sense  of  responsibihty.  It  taught  them  what  hith- 
erto their  ignorance  had  concealed:  that  a  nation 
could  not  forever  keep  itself  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  remaining  merely  a  spectator  in  the 
great  drama  of  WdtpoUHk.  The  long  reign  of  pro- 
vincialism was  at  last  ended.  The  grea't  barrier  of 
isolation  had  been  beaten  down.  What  Europe  said 
or  Asia  did  was  now  of  immediate  consequence  to 
Americans,  for  the  United  States  had  been  driven 
into  the  maelstrom  of  both  European  and  Asiatic 
polities,  and  from  it  there  was  no  escape.  It  had  a 
chastening  influence.  America  now  found  herself 
facing  the  same  problem  that  has  taxed  the  wisdom 
of  the  statesmanship  of  all  time  —  the  problem  that 
had  hitherto  received  merely  her  critical  or  indiffer- 
ent attention:  the  government  of  subject  peoples. 
Inexperienced,  she  set  about  her  task  with  heavy 
heart,  more  tolerant  than  she  had  ever  been,  less 
certain  of  her  own  immaculate  virtue,  less  inclined 
to  criticise  other  nations  for  what  she  now  saw  was 
"iaevitable,"  only  now  inevitableness  took  on  an- 
other form. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  all  European  observers 
of  America  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  American 
people  have  become  saner  and  less  given  to  becom- 
ing unduly  excited  without  sufficient  cause.  This 
*' sanity"  comes  from  the  broadening  view;>oint  of 
the  American  and  the  breaking-down  of  Jthat  isola- 
tion which  for  more  than  the  first  century  of  his  ex- 
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istence  made  him  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  so  engrossed  was  he  in  his  own  affairs,  many 
of  them,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  of  great  consequence,  - 
but  more  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  petty,  triv- 
ial, and  narrowing  in  their  influence.  In  the  truest 
meaning  of  the  term  the  Americans  were  parochial, 
their  horizon  was  the  limit  of  the  village  instead  of 
the  Nation;  a  distorted  view  of  nationality  ob- 
scured their  perspective  of  the  world. 

Many  Americans  have  deeply  regretted  that  the 
unforeseen  consequences  of  the  Spanish  War  drove 
their  country  into  becoming  involved  in  the  politics 
of  both  Europe  and  Asia  and  that  the  early  day  of 
isolation  has  gone  never  to  return.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion I  need  not  discuss  here,  but  the  effect  of  the 
newer  policy  on  national  character  must  be  noticed, 
and  one  may  consider  it  purely  as  a  psychological 
influence  and  without  regard  to  the  views  he  holds 
for  or  against  "Imperialism." 

Despite  all  that  an  '*  imperial  policy  "  has  cost  the  - 
United  States  in  men,  money,  labor,  and  responsi- 
bilities, it  has  been  an  expenditure  not  wasted.  It 
has  brought  no  financial  return  on  the  investment, 
for  the  American  possessions  do  not  "pay"  in  the 
commercial  sense,  but  that  is  of  the  least  conse- 
quoice:  the  moral  balance-sheet  of  a  nation  is 
made  up  of  something  finer,  more  enduring,  in 
every  wa.y  more  admirable,  than  dollars  and  cents; 
a  race  is  the  product  of  blood  and  tears,  for  all  tra- 
vail is  pain.  - 
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The  broadening  of  the  vision  of  the  American,  a 
more  perfect  sympathy,  a  truer  imderstanding  of 
the  weary  Titan's  load,  a  refinement  of  interna- 
tional intercourse,  a  knowledge  of  political  geogra- 
phy, the  taking  of  the  youth  out  of  his  own  narrow 
and  dwarfing  environment  and  sending  him  to  a 
foreign  land,  where  for  the  first  time  he  sees  what 
other  peoples  have  accomplished  and  other  civiliza- 
tions have  wrought  —  these  things  are  the  debt 
that  the  American  people  owe  to  Spain,  who  twice 
was  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  destiny.  In  the 
short  time  since  the  Spanish  War,  we  have  seen  the 
American  character  modified  as  the  result  of  war, 
—  and  I  have  already  shown  that  every  war  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged  has  pro- 
foundly affected  the  American  character,  —  and  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  the  consequences  will  in- 
crease cumulatively  with  the  passage  of  years.  In 
the  early  days  of  colonization  the  unlimited  power 
possessed  by  the  governing  class  did  them  as  much 
harm  morally  as  the  subject  race  was  injured  men- 
tally and  materially  by  being  held  in  bondage,  for 
governors  were  unrestrained  and  subject  to  no  code 
except  their  own,  tmd  colonies  were  exploited  for 
the  profit  of  their  possessors.  Modem  morality 
and  humanity  have  changed  this  relation;  colonial 
service  is  the  hardest  school  of  self-control,  never- 
ending  labor,  constant  study,  and  self-sacrifice;  it 
makes  men  more  pliable,  less  convinced  of  their 
own  superiority  and  wisdom,  continually  asking 
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themselves  whether  they  may  not  learn  from  the 
race  over  which  they  rule.  The  influence  of  a  body 
of  colonial  administrators,  men  of  honor  and  intel- 
ligence, who  are  inspired  by  a  high  purpose  and 
take  their  work  as  the  serious  vocation  of  life,  is 
felt  in  the  parent  state,  and  raises  the  general  stand- 
ard of  poUtical  and  governmental  moraUty. 

It  has  so  often  been  pointed  out  that  history  is 
never  catastrophic,  but  always  the  cumulative  re- 
sult of  slowly  moving  forces,  that  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  change  which  has  come  about  in 
America  came  with  a  rush  and  was  the  result  of  a 
single  cause.  The  Spanish  War  was  the  climax,  and 
somewhat  spectacularly  riveted  the  eyes  of  the 
world  on  this  new  phase  of  American  character, 
but  the  modification  had  been  going  on  for  years 
before  Dewey  steamed  into  Manila  Bay;  silent 
changes  that  had  escaped  notice. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  delivered  to  workingmen 
on  the  "  Causes  of  the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Na- 
tm«,"  Mr.  Huxley  used  a  homely  illustration  to 
show  how  indirect  are  the  processes  of  Nature,  and 
equally  indirect  are  the  processes  of  historical  evo- 
lution and  psychological  development.  Huxley 
cited  Darwin's  observation  that  there  are  many 
more  humble  bees  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns 
than  in  the  open  country;  and  the  explanation  was 
that  humble  bees  build  nests  in  which  they  store 
their  honey  and  deposit  their  eggs.  The  field  mice 
are  amazingly  fond  of  the  honey  and  larvse;  there- 
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fore,  whaiever  there  are  plenty  of  fidd  mice,  as  in 
the  country,  the  humble  bees  are  kept  down;  but 
in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  the  cats  eat  up  the 
field  mice,  and  of  course  the  more  mice  they  eat  up, 
the  fewer  there  are  to  prey  upon  the  larvae  of  the 
bees  —  the  cats  are  therefore  the  indirect  helpers  of 
the  bees.  "Coming  back  a  step  farther,  we  may 
say  that  the  old  maids  are  also  indirect  friends  of 
the  humble  bees,  and  indirect  enemies  of  the  field 
mice,  as  they  keep  the  cats  which  eat  up  the  lat- 
ter! 'Dm  is  an  illustration  somewhat  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  perhaps,  but  it  occiu^  to 
me  in  passing,  and  with  it  I  will  conclude  this  lec- 
ture." ^ 

One  of  the  indirect  causes  that  led  to  the  new  po- 
sition which  the  United  States  assumed  among  the 
nations  after  the  Spanish  War,  may  be  traced  back 
a  decade  when  the  country  began  the  work  of  creat- 
ing a  modem  navy.  From  being  a  nation  that  had 
repeatedly  distinguished  itself  on  the  sea,  that  from 
its  beginning  had  been  noted  for  the  seamanship 
and  the  ability  her  people  displayed  in  building  fast 
and  stanch  trading-vessels,  America  was  content 
during  the  long  years  of  peace  to  allow  her  navy  to 
become  the  jest  of  her  own  people  and  to  merit  the 
contempt  of  the  world.  It  was  in  keeping  with  their 
mental  attitude  for  Americans  to  regard  a  navy  as 
useless;  it  was  at  once  the  cause  of  and  the  jesult 
of  that  pohtical  isolation  which  Americans  held  to 

*  Huzley:  /JanrmunM,  p.  MS. 
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be  the  highest  genius  of  statesmanship.*  A  navy 
was  simply  a  useless  expense,  for  the  United  States 
was  safe  from  attack  and  it  cherished  no  ambitious 
designs.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  American  to 
blink  facta  when  they  are  inconvenient  and  to  de- 
lude himself  into  believing  that  what  he  wishes  must 
be  true.  Americans  imagined  that  again  they  were 
setting  an  example  to  all  the  world,  and  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  nation  to  exist  and  cause  itself  to  be 
respected  without  maintaining  the  means  of  de^ 
fense;  and  they  were  more  than  satisfied  when  they 
were  told  that  they  were  not  heavily  taxed,  as  were 
the  people  of  Europe,  to  support  great  military  es- 
tablishments. 

ItwasinMr.Cleveland'sfirstadministrationthat 
the  first  keel  of  the  modem  navy  was  laid.  The 
vessels  of  that  day  as  compared  with  those  of  our 
own  were  small,  insufficiently  protected,  and  lightly 
gunned;  the  men  who  built  them  were  without  ex- 
perience in  the  art  of  warship  construction;  they 
made  many  costly  mistakes,  as  was  natural,  and 
the  work  was  slow;  but  it  was  a  beginning,  and  the 
ships  they  built  were  seaworthy.  National  van- 
ity was  appealed  to,  national  consciousness  was 
aroused.  The  American  Navy  that  had  been  the 
target  for  sarcasm  and  attack  had  now  acquired 
dignity,  Americans  felt  that  they  had  a  weapon  to 

■  "The  American  hsUt  ii  to  prodaim  doctrines  and  polidea,  without 
oonaidenng  either  the  implicKtioiu,  the  matchinery  neceaaiy  to  carry  tbem 
out,  or  tbe  weight  of  the  remdtiiig  refponntulities"  —  Croljr:  Th*  Promiat  </ 
n£^^p.  806, 
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rely  on  in  case  of  need ;  having  this  weapon  they  be- 
gan to  think,  not  deliberately  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  suggestion,  how  and  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  they  could  bring  this  weapon 
into  play.  Eveiy  new  keel  that  was  laid  down, 
every  new  ship  that  was  launched,  gave  impetus  to 
"Imperialism,"  and  in  exact  proportion  weakened 
the  century-old  traditions  of  political  isolation  and 
the  belief  in  the  virtue  of  continental  aloofness.  We 
no  longer  worship  symbolism,  but  mankind  is  uncon- 
sciously influenced  by  the  symbolic,  which  we  have 
clothed  in  the  modem  terminology  of  science  and 
talk  of  the  objective.  The  navy  was  symbolic  to  the 
American  of  his  strength  and  power;  exciting  his  im- 
agination it  linked  him  to  a  world  even  greater  than 
his  own;  with  its  constantly  increasing  growth  and 
strength  came  a  new  generation  on  the  scene  to 
whom  the  old  teachings  and  the  old  traditions  were 
despicable  and  who  gloried  in  the  proof  of  their 
country's  might. 

From  time  to  time  events  impressed  upon  the 
country  the  wisdom  of  a  navy,  routing  those  old 
fogeys  who  clung  to  their  antiquated  notions  that 
ships  and  guns  and  men  trained  to  fight  were  an  in- 
vitation to  disaster.  The  enforcement  of  the  fiat  of 
the  United  States  in  South  America  was  possible 
only  because  behind  the  diplomatic  ultimatum 
were  guns  to  carry  destruction;  a  defiant  message 
to  the  mistress  of  the  seas  was  not  to  be  treated 
entirely  with  contempt  when  there  were  ships  to 
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make  even  a  feeble  defense;  war  with  Spain  would 
have  been  impossible  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
American  Navy  outclassed  that  of  Spain.  Sea 
power  has  not  only  influenced  history  by  winning 
battles,  but  it  has  so  influenced  the  thoughts  of  a 
people  as  to  make  it  possible  for  battles  to  be  fought 
that  made  history. 

Not  only  international  and  continental  filia- 
tion was  broken  down  by  the  war  with  Spain,  but 
it  ended  sectionalism.  It  had  been  nearly  forty 
years  since  certain  men  of  the  South  cast  off  the 
blue  of  Uieir  country  to  don  the  gray  of  their  newer 
allegiance  and  fight  against  the  people  of  which  they 
were  once  part.  The  men  of  the  South,  some  of 
them  the  former  chiefs  of  the  Confederacy,  were 
among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  when- 
danger  threatened  a  reunited  people,  and  this  proof 
of  devotion  to  the  common  weal  made  even  the 
most  bigoted  admit  that  the  South  no  longer  cher- 
ished resentment  or  remained  "rebel"at  heart. 
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THE   PSYCHOLOGICAL   INFLUENCE   OF   THE  TARIFF 
THE  FARMER 

In  ^e  tariff,  which  was  partly  a  political  and 
partly  an  economic  measure,  is  to  be  found  another 
of  the  causes  that  made  the  United  States  a  self- 
•  centred  and  politically  detached  country.  Politi- 
cally and  economically,  the  American  system 
threw  around  the  United  States  a  wall  to  shut  it 
out  from  European  invasion,  and  behind  this  wall 
the  American  lived  in  his  security,  but  debarred 
from  that  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  other 
countries  had  known,  this  self-imposed  isolation  en- 
gendering commercial  jealousy,  which  is  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  political  hostility.  As  I  frankly  avow  my- 
self a  believer  in  the  principle  of  protection,  —  al- 
though not  in  all  the  details  of  Its  administration,  — 
I  shall  not  be  accused  of  supporting  the  theory  of 
unrestricted  free  trade  when  I  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  has  done  incalculable  harm  to  the  Ameri- 
can character.  It  is  as  a  psychological  influence  and 
not  as  an  economic  cause  that  I  discuss  the  tariff. 
Behind  his  tariff  wall  the  American  felt  himself 
secure  from  invasion  so  long  as  he  kept  his  wall  in- 
tact and  the  gates  guarded,  but  feared  always  that 
an  attack  was  planned.  When  he  was  compelled  to 
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open  his  gates,  he  did  so  grudgingly  and  with  sus- 
picion, but  he  threw  them  wide  with  joyous  shout- 
ing when  they  were  to  give  passage  to  his  commodi- 
ties that  Europe  demanded,  because  Europe  must 
have  them  or  suffer  inconvenience  or  starve.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  American  saw  Europe  clamor- 
ing for  what  America  out  of  her  boimty  might  sell; 
on  the  other,  he  saw  Europe  supplicating  to  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  him,  and  the  wares  Europe 
offered  were  not  necessities  to  America,  but  things 
purely  of  luxury,  or  those  articles  which  Europe 
made  better  or  cheaper  than  America.  The  effect  of 
the  tariff,  therefore,  was  to  increase  the  general 
American  belief  that  while  Europe  could  not  exist 
without  America,  America  was  independent  of 
Europe;  that  the  United  States  graciously  con- 
ferred a  favor  when  she  generously  sold  her  surplus 
cotton  and  com  so  that  the  mills  of  Europe  might 
continue  to  be  operated  and  her  workingmen  fed. 
The  cumulative  result  of  this  belief  was  to  make 
men  self-centred,  complacent,  extremely  well  satis- 
fied with  themselves  and  their  own  wisdom;  proud 
of  their  country  and  its  institutions,  —  for  com  and 
cotton  and  other  things  were  not  the  whim  of  Na- 
ture but  the  proper  reward  of  democracy,  —  and 
firmly  to  convince  them  that  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful because  they  were  more  superior,  and  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  jeopardize  their  happiness  or 
their  prosperity  by  becoming  entangled  in  the 
concerns  of  Europe  or  identifying  themselves  in 
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any  way,  except  commercially,  with  European 
affairs. 

Every  student,  American  as  well  as  foreign,  has 
considered  the  tariff  purely  as  an  economic  ques- 
tion and  failed  to  appreciate  its  psychologic  impor- 
tance; yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  un- 
conscious psychological  influence  exercised  by  the 
tariff  is  to  be  found  the  reason  for  its  great  hold 
upon  the  American  people.  Among  a  people  only  a 
few  reason  scientifically  and  the  majority  do  not 
reason  at  all;  impulse  and  the  unperceived  prompt- 
ings of  psychology  are  the  motivating  causes  of  ac- 
tion or  belief.  The  influences  that  shape  the  mind  of 
the  mass  are  the  product  of  environment,  associa- 
tion, and  the  contact  of  daily  intercourse.  TTie  ordi- 
nary man  reads  little  and  thinks  less,  and  if  he  hears 
the  same  thing  repeated  often  enough  in  the  circle 
in  which  he  moves,  by  his  fellow  workman,  or  his 
fellow  clerk,  or  his  fellow  member  of  the  club,  he 
comes  eventually  to  accept  it  and  to  believe  in  it  as 
the  interpretation  of  his  own  understanding.  These 
are  the  instrumentalities  that  create  a  national 
psychology.  A  few  men  were  able  scientifically  to 
prove,  to  their  own  complete  satisfaction  at  least, 
the  economic  benefits  resulting  from  protection, 
but  the  mass  took  their  economics,  like  their  re- 
ligion, on  blind  faith,  and  as  something  too  occult 
for  them  to  question.  Without  any  clear  under- 
standing of  the  reason,  they  believed  it  was  the 
tariff  that  made  them  prosperous;  as  it  was  the 
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tariff  that  made  them  prosperous  they  believed 
that  Europe  in  its  envy  was  trying  to  destroy  the 
tariff.  The  mental  effect  of  this  national  faith  was 
to  narrow  the  vision  of  a  people,  to  distort  inter- 
national perspective,  to  pervert  motives,  and  to 
exaggerate  that  sense  of  superiority  that  Ameri- 
cans themselves  have  recognized  under  the  expres- 
sive name  of  "spreadeagleism." 

Every  student  of  America  who  has  not  been  eon- 
tent  to  skim  the  surface  or  to  indulge  in  hasty  gen- 
eralizations from  superficial  observation,  has  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  what  may  be  an  abso- 
lutely correct  analysis  of  American  character  or 
American  social  institutions  to-day  is  worthless  ten 
years  hence,  so  rapid  are  the  changes,  so  continu- 
ously is  the  law  of  evolution  at  work.  In  the  last 
decade  a  great  movement  has  been  in  progress  that 
has  in  a  marked  degree  influenced  the  life  of  this 
people  and  modified  their  view  of  life. 

There  has  been  a  pronounced  trend  from  the 
farm  to  the  city.  So  great  has  this  movement  be- 
come that  it  has  seriously  disturbed  sociologists  as 
well  as  economists,  the  former  regarding  it  as  having 
a  tendency  to  destroy  the  physique  of  the  people 
and  bring  about  a  congestion  of  the  large  cities  that 
is  morally  and  physically  demoralizing;  the  latter 
seeing  in  it  the  danger  of  a  decline  in  agrictUture  and 
a  consequent  appreciation  of  all  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, so  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  United 
States,  instead  of  having  the  cheapest  food  supplies 
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in  the  world,  which  has  been  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  its  prosperity,  will  approach  more  nearly 
the  condition  of  Europe. 

The  economic  phase  of  the  question  I  shall  not 
discuss  —  partly  because  it  does  not  properly  be- 
long here,  and,  more  to  the  point,  because  these 
fears  are  groundless,  as  it  is  self-evident  that  when 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  or  prices  rise  so  as 
to  give  the  fanner  excessive  profits,  men  will  be 
tempted  by  the  larger  return  on  their  capital  to 
take  up  agricultural  lands.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
a  consideration  of  the  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal questions  involved. 

Tradition  and  fiction  have  invested  the  farmer 
with  certain  desirable  qualities;  contact  with  the 
soil,  it  has  come  to  be  believed,  makes  men  strong, 
honorable,  haters  of  the  unclean  or  sham;  the 
farmer,  absorbing  from  Nature  her  own  teach- 
ings, unspoiled  by  the  artificial  conventions  of  the 
city,  is  supposed  to  be  a  better  man  than  the  city 
dweller;  better  in  all  that  goes  to  make  manhood, 
more  truthful,  a  greater  lover  of  virtue,  more  gener- 
ous; the  "sturdy  yeomanry"  has  been  accepted  as 
the  bedrock  on  which  a  nation  rests.  Now,  while  it 
may  be  true  that  the  farmer  and  the  yeomanry  of 
Europe  were,  in  the  days  when  there  was  a  yeo- 
manry, possessed  of  these  qualities,  it  is  not  true  of 
the  American  farmer,  as  a  class;  and  the  influence 
of  the  agrarians,  who  have  always  constituted  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  America, 
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has  been  decidedly  detrimental.  The  fanner, 
whether  American,  that  is,  native-bom,  or  foreign, 
that  is,  the  immigrant  who  has  come  over  to  take 
up  farming  lands  or  to  work  on  a  farm  as  an  agri- 
cultural laborer,  has  imtil  recent  years  been  —  I 
am  speaking  of  hb  class  broadly  and  excluding  the 
exceptional  instances  —  illiterate  or  only  scantily 
educated,  narrow  and  grasping,  deficient  in  initia- 
tive and  resource,  thriftless  and  discontented;  not 
with  the  divine  discontent  that  inspires  men  to  do 
great  deeds,  but  simk  in  the  discontent  of  fatalism 
that  makes  men  curse  fate  without  trying  to  bend 
fate  to  their  will.  The  life  of  the  American  farmer 
made  him  mentally  what  he  was.  He  lived  remote 
from  his  fellows,  he  was  cut  o£F  from  association  and 
society,  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world  about  him,  his  life  was  one  of  hard 
and  unremitting  toil,  too  often  badly  rewarded; 
unversed  in  business,  he  was  intensely  suspicious 
of  the  factor  and  the  commission  merchant  to 
whom  he  sold  his  crop,  and  believed  that  he  was 
always  being  cheated,  as  he  frequently  was,  —  not, 
however,  because  he  was  of  the  simple  and  confid- 
ing nature  that  the  popular  myth  created,  but  be- 
cause of  his  ignorance  and  stubbornness.  This  dis- 
trust made  him  in  turn  dishonest  and  cunning;  it 
made  him  also  the  victim  of  the  sharper,  who  was 
always  preying  upon  his  credulity  and  avarice;  and 
still  further  convinced  him  that  every  city  man  was 
a  rogue,  while  his  own  roguery  was  not  dishonesty, 
but  the  sport  of  fortune. 
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Since  the  world  has  ceased  to  be  an  aristocracy 
and  has  become  politically  and  socially  an  indus- 
trial democracy*  it  is  to  the  great  middle  class  the 
politician  caters,  for  it  forms  the  bulk  of  the  elect- 
orate, and  it  is  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  man  in  the 
street  that  the  democratic  politician  strains  his 
ears.  The  middle  class  has  always  been  the  most 
conservative,  the  most  difficult  to  induce  to  change; 
because  it  is  middle  class  in  fortune  and  intellect,  it 
looks  with  suspicion  on  anything  that  is  new,  and 
it  is  dismayed  by  what  is  not  conventional  accord- 
ing to  its  own  standards.  While  this  class  has  no 
great  prize  to  gain  by  revolution,  it  fears  to  lose 
what  little  it  has  by  radical  change.  Created  with- 
out ambition,  it  resents  any  variation  in  the  exist- 
ing order;  envious  of  prosperity  or  intellectual  su- 
premacy, it  proclaims  its  own  mediocrity  as  proof 
of  its  virtue  and  honesty;  habituated  to  rigid  econ- 
omy, it  condemns  all  luxury  as  sinful  and  demoral- 
izing. Possessed  only  of  a  limited  education  and 
undeveloped  faculties,  it  is  incapable  of  thinking 
for  itself;  technically  not  ilUterate,  it  arrogates  the 
right  of  opinion  and  criticism,  and  believes,  in  the 
conceit  of  its  ignorance,  that  it  is  able  to  form  an 
intelligent  judgment  of  affairs  or  the  actions  of  men. 
In  this  mundane  world  we  must  take  the  evil  with 
the  good  as  we  find  it.  Democracy,  that  has  brought 
us  much  good,  has  also  cursed  us  with  the  creation 
of  this  commonplace  middle  class,  which  has  been 
the  clog  on  progress,  not  alone  in  America,  but  in 
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England,  and  wherever  else  democracy  has  over- 
thrown aristocracy. 

The  European  middle  class  is  distinctly  urban  — 
its  representative  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in  phrase  "the 
man  in  the  street " ;  but  in  America,  while  there  is  a 
large  middle  class  in  the  cities  and  towns,  it  is  the 
rural  rather  than  the  urban  population  that  has 
always  so  largely  influenced  social  institutions, 
dominated  politicians,  and  shaped  legislation  for 
its  own  benefit.  The  politician  came  to  look  to  the 
farmer  for  his  approval,  to  do  those  things  that  he 
believed  would  meet  with  his  commendation,  and  to 
refrain  from  those  things  that  he  feared  would 
meet  with  condemnation.  The  narrowness,  the 
avarice,  the  distorted  view  of  the  farmer  compelled 
the  politician,  dependent  upon  his  support,  to  ac- 
cept, or  at  least  to  make  a  pretense  of  accepting, 
the  same  view. 

The  fanner  prided  himself  on  being  "a  plain, 
blunt  man,"  and  he  insisted  that  every  one  else, 
who  would  retain  his  confidence,  must  be  equally 
"plain"  and  "blunt."  Enjoying  no  luxuries  him- 
self, knowing  little  of  the  decencies  of  life,  affecting 
a  contempt  for  class  or  caste,  although  making  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  class  below 
him,  the  agricultural  laborer,  —  the  "hired  man," 
as  he  called  him,  to  muk  more  strikingly  the  gulf 
between  them,  —  he  influenced  all  society  so  far  as 
he  was  able  through  the  politician.  Government 
was  carried  on  in  a  niggardly  and  penurious  fashion. 
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dignity  was  sacrificed  for  a  sham  democracy,  poli- 
ticians who  were  brought  in  contact  with  the 
fanner  a£Fected  his  style  of  dress  and  his  manner  of 
talk,  flattering  the  farmer  that  his  concept  of  life 
was  correct;  that  only  on  the  farm  was  honesty  to 
be  found,  while  the  cities  were  corrupt,  and  men  in 
high  places  pillaged  the  R^ublic.  The  American 
belief  that  their  rulers  are  corrupt  is  the  result  of 
the  politician  catering  to  the  fanner  and  telling 
him  those  things  that  he  wanted  to  hear.  The 
fanner  naturally  believed;  much  reiteration  con- 
vinced him  that  his  intelligence  had  not  misled 
him.  He  quickly  came  to  realize  his  political  power. 
He  insisted  upon  the  passage  of  legislation  that  he 
believed  would  be  for  his  benefit.  I  have  already 
referred  to  protection  as  having  had  a  psychologi- 
cal influence  on  the  American  people,  and  we  again 
see  how  far-reaching  its  effects  have  been.  The 
strength  of  the  Republican  Party  has  been  the  agra- 
rians, who  were  to  be  relied  upon  to  vote  for  the 
Republicans  when  the  workingmen  in  the  cities, 
discontented  with  conditions,  voted  for  the  Demo- 
crats. In  the  making  of  tariffs  the  R^ublicans 
carefully  protected  the  fanners,  and  the  farmers 
naturally  voted  for  the  Republicans  because  they 
had  come  to  believe  that  a  high  tariff  was  in  their 
interest. 

May  we  not  find  one  of  the  causes  for  that  broad- 
ening of  the  American  view  and  that  saner  estimate 
of  lif  e>  to  which  reference  has  already  been  madej 
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'  in  die  influx  from  the  fann  to  the  dty  and  the  bring- 

I  ing  of  the  fann  in  close  contact  with  the  city? 

•  There  are  very  few  farms,  comparatively  speaking, 

I  now  isolated  from  urban  conmiunication  as  they 

i  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  railroad,  the  tele- 

I  phone,  the  automobile,  and  the  rural  postman  have 

made  distance  relative  rather  than  a  reality.    A 

farmer  who  receives  his  newspaper  and  his  letters 

daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  who  can  talk  to  his 

man  of  biisiness  over  the  telephone,  and  receive 

the  grain  quotations  from  Chicago  and  Minneapolis 

as  quickly  and  conveniently  as  If  he  sat  in  an  office 

only  a  few  feet  from  the  Produce  Exchange,  who 

is  in  touch  with  the  dty  or  town  by  railroad  or  his 

automobile,  no  longer  lives  a  hermit.  Individually 

he  has  gone  through  the  same  process  that  the 

whole  country  has  since  the  Spanish  Vfai  broke 

down  continental  isolation.    The  American  has 

become  a  citizen  of  the  world,  instead  of  merely  an 

American.  The  farmer  is  fast  becoming  part  of  the 

great  life  around  him,  instead  of  remaining  encased 

in  the  narrow  confines  of  his  own  acres. 

The  agricultural  life  of  the  American  people  has 
experienced  a  vast  change  for  the  better  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  growth  of  cities,  the 
creation  of  new  centres,  the  extension  of  railways, 
and  the  knowledge  slowly  gained  that  good  hi^- 
ways  are  one  of  the  great  agencies  in  civilization 
have  greatly  improved  the  material  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  farmer.  The  agricultural  laborer 
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still  remains  low  in  the  social  sctale  and  shows  little 
promise  of  rising,  but  the  man  who  owns  his  farm 
or  has  capital  enough  to  rent  on  favorable  terms 
bears  slight  resemblance  to  the  pioneer  farmer. 
The  habits  and  traditions  and  customs  inherited  by 
a  class,  who  form  a  class  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  are  not  easily  cast  off  nor  entirely 
changed  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  generations. 
The  farmer  who  comes  from  a  farming  family,  who 
was  born  on  the  soil  and  has  lived  close  to  the  soil, 
still  retains  many  of  the  characteristics  and  mental 
traits  of  his  father  and  grandfather;  but  he  has  been 
forced  to  rub  against  the  world,  and  in  the  process 
his  faculties  have  been  sharpened,  until  he  has  be- 
come more  intelligent  and  less  narrow  than  his  for- 
bears. What  perhaps  more  than  anything,  else  ha^ 
changed  the  relation  of  the  farm  to  the  city  is  theV, 
American  passion  for  education,  and  the  ambitionU 
of  the  American  girl,  as  determined  as  that  of  the '  ^ 
American  boy,  to  escape  from  the  dull  monotony 
of  the  farm  and  seek  fortune  and  a  more  attractive 
life  in  the  city. 

The  old  days  when  children  on  the  farms  grew 
up  almost  illiterate,  or  at  best  received  only  a  few 
months'  elementary  instruction  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  have  gone  with  other  inconveniences  of  a 
pioneer  life,  and  the  rural  schools  are  now  giving 
the  diildren  of  the  farms  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
practical  education;  the  log  cabin  schoolhouse  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  "consoUdated  school"  in  a 
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modem  brick  building,  where,  if  the  distance  is  so 
great  that  it  is  beyond  comfortable  walking  dis- 
tance for  the  scholars,  they  are  taken  there  in  carts 
and  carriages  at  the  expense  of  the  community.^ 
The  child  of  the  farmer  can  now  acquire  an  educa- 
tion with  little  more  physical  effort  than  the  child 
in  the  city. 

Nor  does  the  education  end  ihere.  Nearly  all  the 
agricultural  states  —  and  that  means  practically 
every  state  west  of  the  AUeghanies  —  have  either 
a  state  university  where  instruction  is  given  m 
agriculture  or  there  are  agricultural  collies,  state 
maintained.  The  majority  of  these  institutions  are 
coeducational,  the  boys  learning  the  science  of 
farming  as  distinguished  from  the  practical,  and 
the  girls  domestic  economy.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  effect  of  these  institutions  is  very  bad,  as 
two  or  three  years,  spent  at  the  collie  or  university 
at  the  most  impressionable  time  of  life,  make  the 
boy  or  girl  dissatisfied  with  the  dull  routine  and 
monotony  of  the  farm  after  the  variety  and- excite- 
ment of  the  city ;  that,  instead  of  having  fitted  them- 
selves to  be  good  farmers  or  housewives,  th^  h&ve 
become  imitation  "gentlemen"  and  "ladies,"  with 
a  veneer  of  conventional  culture  that  makes  them 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

It  is  the  same  chaige  that  some  sociologists  have 
brought  against  the  immigrant,*  and  which  leads 

I  BtJUUn  No.  tas,  Dcpaitment  <i  Agricultore. 
*  Fide  cbapUr  xr. 
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them  to  deplore  that  the  immigrant  is  encouraged 
to  acquire  education  and  thereby  rise  superior  to 
that  class  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him. 
I  need  not  again  discuss  that  phase  of  an  extremely 
complicated  and  as  yet  undetermined  result  of  our 
highly  refined  social  system.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  perfect  clodhopper  is  ruined  and  the  perfect 
"gentleman"  is  not  produced  in  the  process,  and 
there  are  people  who  will  deplore  the  failure  to 
accomplish  the  perfect  result  and  maintain  that 
nothing  has  been  gained  and  the  labor  and  cost 
have  been  wasted,  but  that  must  remain  a  matter  of 
individual  opinion.  What  is  a  fact,  and  is  neither 
theory  nor  speculation,  is  that  the  whole  life  of  the 
boy  and  his  habit  of  thought  are  affected  by  this 
taste  of  city  hfe.  Either  the  lure  of  the  city  is  too 
strong  to  be  withstood,  and  he  turns  his  back  on  the 
farm  and  seeks  fortune  in  the  city,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  more  and  more  the  farm  boy  drifts 
to  the  city;  or  if  he  is  content  to  go  back  to  the  land 
and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  he  walks 
with  head  more  erect  and  his  feet  more  firmly 
planted.  He  has  known  intellectual  discipline  and 
is  the  better  for  it;  he  has  rubbed  elbows  with  men 
and  has  seen  himian  nature  in  its  various  aspects; 
he  may  not  understand  the  full  meaning  of  life,  but 
he  has  been  unable  to  escape  from  some  of  its 
teachings;  and  culture  and  refinement,  instead  of 
being  things  to  be  despised,  assume  a  virtue  of 
their  own.  He  brings  to  the  farm  and  his  comma- 
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nity  a  message;  his  influence  affects  the  lives  of  his 
neighbors.  It  will  take  a  great  many  years  to  work 
a  radical  change  in  the  agricultural  element  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  change  is  going  on, — not 
easily  observable  from  month  to  month,  but  notice- 
able &om  year  to  year,  strikingly  so  if  we  contrast 
one  decade  with  another.  Back  and  forth  that  in- 
fluence flows,  from  the  farm  to  the  city  and  from 
the  city  to  the  farm,  making  the  farmer  take  a 
more  rational  view  of  life  and  the  motives  of  men, 
and  making  men  in  the  cities,  the  politicians  espe- 
cially, treat  the  farmer,  not  as  a  spoiled  child  who 
must  be  pampered  and  coddled  if  a  display  of 
temper  is  to  be  avoided,  but  as  a  sensible  being 
who  can  be  argued  with  and  is  capable  of  reasoning. 
The  result  is  nationally  a  broadening  of  vision  and 
a  saner  concept  of  life;  a  more  rational  judgment 
and  a  lessening  temptation  to  create  distrust  and 
suspicion  and  find  an  unworthy  purpose  in  all 
that  is  done. 

It  is  worth  while  before  leaving  the  subject  to 
note  that  the  augmentation  of  the  city  population 
by  the  rural  has  had  no  influence  on  the  people  who 
dwell  in  the  cities,  but  changes  in  time,  and  usually 
a  very  brief  time,  the  character  and  habits  and  view 
of  life  of  the  rural  element  attracted  to  the  dty. 
On  a  smaller  scale  the  same  process  is  at  work  that 
is  continuously  converting  the  immigrant  into  an 
American;  it  is  the  working  of  the  same  irrefutable 
law  that  makes  a  lower  civilization  yield  to  a  higher 
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and  causes  the  lower  to  imitate  the  superior,  and 
in  the  process  acquire  some  at  least  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  dominant  people.  It  is  the  workings 
of  this  law  that  explain  why  the  immigrant  has  not 
dragged  down  the  American  to  his  own  level;  for 
the  same  reason  the  young  man  from  the  farm  and 
the  country,  who  brings  to  the  city  the  simple  ways 
and  pure  life  (according  to  tradition)  of  the  farmer, 
rapidly  comes  to  live  and  think  as  does  the  man 
whose  place  of  birth  is  the  city  and  who  has  spent 
all  his  life  among  its  environments.  Men  adapt 
themselves  to  their  moral  and  material  conditions 
exactly  as  they  do  to  their  physical ;  they  overcome 
Nature  not  by  foolishly  fighting  it,  but  by  yielding 
to  it  and  making  Nature  their  servant  instead  of 
their  master.  The  immigrant,  despite  his  numerical 
strength,  is  too  puny  to  be  able  to  change  an  estab- 
lished civilization,  and  must  submit  to  it  or  be 
beaten  in  the  struggle;  the  man  from  the  farm  must 
take  on  the  ways  and  methods  of  the  city  or  remain 
a  farmer,  and  in  that  case  he  hfts  been  conquered 
by  the  city  and  goes  back  to  the  farm  in  despair. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 

DEMOCRACY,  THE  DEMAGOGUE,  AND  SOME  DETAILS 

The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  de- 
cade following  the  Spanish  War,  will  always  be 
noteworthy  in  the  history  of  American  sociology. 
In  some  respects  it  has  no  historical  parallel,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phases  of  social 
development  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  '^' moral  uplift,"  the  assumed  ethical 
regeneration  of  the  American  people,  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  wrought  a  stupendous 
change  in  American  character. 

It  has  been  told  elsewhere  *  why  the  American 
people  held  the  law  in  light  respect,  and  that  pe- 
culiar conditions  made  it  possible  for  the  com- 
mercial pirate  to  flourish.  In  the  days  of  piracy 
on  the  seas  we  may  be  sure  that  men  who  were 
engaged  in  legitimate  trade  looked  upon  piracy 
as  a  shocking  and  shameful  thing;  in  the  privacy 
of  their  counting-rooms  merchants  whose  ven- 
tures had  failed  because  their  galleons  had  fallen 
the  prey  of  pirates  must  have  denounced  the  im- 
becility or  cowardice  of  a  government  that  per- 
mitted piracy  to  flourish;  women  whose  husbands 
had  been  made  to  walk  the  plank,  and  men  whose 

■  Vidt  chapter  XIT. 
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sons  were  the  victims  of  the  rovers  of  the  sea,  i^ust 
in  their  grief  have  accused  the  government  of  pro^ 
fiting  by  piracy  —  as  it  often  did  —  and  fatalisti- 
cally resigned  themselves  to  the  inevitable.  Piracy, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  flourished  and  was  toler- 
ated as  a  recognized  institution  so  loilg  as  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  moral  conscience  of  the  age,  and 
it  received  its  death-blow  only  when  nations  be- 
came more  enlightened  and  more  humane  and  pub- 
lic opinion  was  strong  enough  to  make  itself  heard  ;^ 
but  a  long  period  had  to  elapse  before  their  intel- 
gence  was  appealed  to  and  their  humanity  was 
touched.  I  have  written  to  little  purpose  if  I  have- 
not  made  it  plain  that  every  historical  movement 
which  leads  to  progress  and  a  higher  plane  of  social 
development  begins  in  the  consciousness  of  a  peo- 
ple that  there  are  evils  to  be  corrected  or  conditions 
to  be  made  better.  A  feeling  that  is  vague  and 
nebulous  slowly  takes  form  and  word  until  it  gains 
strength  and  culminates  in  an  explosion,  either  in 

*  "What  u  it  that  has  rendered  mnnler  a  rare  eitxption  ingtead  of  a  tr» 
quent  kcUI  ercntP  It  ii  not  the  exwtmce  ot  statutes  which  make  murder  a 
Grime;  it  ii  the  growth  of  a  public  opinimi  which  makea  the  individual  con- 
demn himself  and  bis  friends,  as  well  ai  his  enemies,  tor  indulgence  in  that 
propenuty.  There  were  laws  enough  agunit  murder  in  Italy  five  hundred 
yean  ago;  but  these  laws  wete  pnctically  ioopetative,  because  they  had  not 
leally  formed  part  of  the  social  consdence.  as  they  hare  ti>4hy.  Ontheother 
hand,  the  locial  conscience  of  mediaeval  Italy,  with  all  its  laxity  in  the  matter 
of  murder,  was  strict  in  certain  matters  of  commercial  trust,  on  which  it  ia 
to-day  relatively  loose.  A  man  actually  forfeited  aelf-respect  by  a  quesUon- 
able  financial  transaction  in  those  days  as  he  did  not  forfeit  it  by  the  murder 
irf  two  or  three  of  his  heat  friends.  As  a  consequence,  that  particular  kind  <A 
Gnancial  immontlity  was  much  tarer  then  than  it  is  now."  —  Hadley:  Th» 
Edveatioa  (^Ih*  ^mertea*  CtA'ssn,  p.  IS. 
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revolt  against  duly  constituted  authority,  or  in 
anarchy  against  society  itself,  or  in  an  attempt  to 
revolutionize  society  so  that  it  may  r^orm  itself. 
But  such  movements  are  never  cataclysmic,  they 
are  of  slow  growth;  they  never  come  without  warn- 
ing if  we  have  eyes  clear  enough  to  see  and  ears 
keen  enough  to  hear  the  mutterings  oi  unrest  and 
discontent  among  a  people. 

That  for  half  a  centiuy  following  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  American  i»eople  suffered  grievous 
wrongs  from  commercial  piracy,  no  one  will  deny; 
that  many  thoughtful  persons  appreciated  the  evil 
and  endeavored  to  remedy  it  is  abundantly  proven; 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  indifferent  and 
accepted  the  evil  as  inevitable,  although  with  a 
dim  longing  for  justice  and  honesty  in  business, 
contemporary  testimony  reveals.  Where  an  evil- 
exists,  that  evil  will  be  ultimately  corrected,  unless 
a  nation  has  become  so  corrupted  and  weakened 
by  its  own  evil  practices  that  it  no  longer  has  the 
manhood  or  moral  fibre  to  sedc  regeneration.  In 
that  case  national  decay  follows  as  a  matter  <tf 
course,  and  nations  and  i>eoples  sink  to  a  lower 
existence  and  are  great  only  in  the  memoiy  of  tie 
past. 

Per  ae  a  democracy  does  not  necessarily  create 
the  demagogue.  The  demagogue,  it  has  been  well 
said,  is  a  by-product  of  democracy,  not  its  fruit.* 
In  all  ages  and  under  all  poUtical  systems  the  dema- 

*  Butler:  Th*  Anteriean  a*  Be  It,  p.  77. 
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gogue  has  flourished,  but  the  peculiar  political  sys- 
tem that  the  American  continent  gave  birth  to,  and 
the  even  more  peculiar  conditions  that  attended 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, gave  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the 
spread  and  the  power  erf  the  demagogue.  America 
has  always  suffered  under  the  curse  of  too  much 
learning  and  too  little  education. 


From  the  cradle  her  children  have  been  crammed ' 
with  book  learning,  very  often  a  conglomeration 
of  meaningless  things,  but  it  has  been  no  part  of 
the  curriculum  to  teach  them  the  real  meaning  of 
education,  and  to  help  them  to  discriminate,  to  sift 
out  the  false  from  the  true,  to  think  for  themselves. 
Americans  have  rioted  in  granmiar  and  remained, 
ignorant  of  the  alphabet. 

The  soil  in  which  demagogism  thrives  most  luxu- 
riantly is  that  of  the  half-educated  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  where  life  is  easy,  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  are  well  informed  and  able  to  think 
for  themselves.  Where  there  is  great  illiteracy  and 
much  poverty,  the  demagogue  makes  headway 
more  slowly,  for  the  illiterate,  weighted  down  by 
poverty,  cannot  be  moved  by  appeals  either  to 
cupidity  or  intelligence,  and  longing  as  well  as 
ambition  have  been  crushed  out.  To  create  discon- 
tent, to  convince  the  people  that  they  were  badly 
governed,  to  explain  the  reason  for  bad  government 
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in  the  dishonesty  and  incompetence  of  rulers  was 
the  mission  of  the  demagogue,  who  now  found  it 
more  popular  to  style  himself  a  "reformer."'  He 
appealed  to  passion  and  envy.  He  arrayed  class 
against  class,  he  discoT^«d  wrong  in  all  that  was 
done. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  demagogue  by  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
stant catering  of  the  demagogue  to  the  farmer. 
There  have  been  agitators  inspired  by  a  great  pur- 
pose, —  zealots,  fanatics,  men  of  extreme  views, 
illogical  and  dangerous  as  leaders,  and  yet  who 
accomplished  much  good  because  they  were  honest, 
coiu^geous,  and  unselfish,  and  were  ready  to  wear 
the  martyr's  crown  if  they  could  lighten  the  burden 
of  humanity.  But  the  demagogues  in  America  who 
have  done  so  much  harm,  especially  in  the  last 
decade  or  so,  have  been  agitators  for  the  love  of 
agitation  and  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  derived  from 
their  occupation;  selfish,  ambitious,  scheming  men, 
who,  to  gratify  their  petty  ambitions  of  power  or 
place,  have  been  willing  to  discredit  their  country 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  have  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  the  evils  which  they  pre- 
tended to  condemn. 

The  agitator  who  achieved  was  brave  enough  to 

>  "At  the  pr«*ent  time  ATenge  weU-lntentioned  Ameriouu  are  likely  to 
be  reformen  of  one  kind  or  aootbw,  while  the  more  ioteUigent  and  dimnto* 
eated  of  dieai  are  piettjr  lure  toTotea'refonn'  ticket.  Toitaod  tora  pro- 
gnmine  lA  reform  has  been  one  of  the  lecogniied  hnkU  to  petulant;."  — 
Cralr:  Th*  PromtM  ^  Amtnttm  lAJt,  p.  141. 
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battle  against  a  wrong;  intelligent  enough  to  offer 
a  concrete  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  he  com- 
plained; his  mission  accomplished,  strong  enough 
to  cast  ambition  aside.  AH  history  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  this  truth  —  the  Cromwells  who  did 
their  perdurable  work  and  the  Tylers  who  pillaged 
and  slew  to  no  purpose.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  that 
genius  is  akin  to  insanity.*  Genius,  especially  that 
genius  which  shapes  the  thoughts  of  men  and  turns 
the  social  stream  into  a  new  charmel,  is  poise,  san- 
ity, admirable  self-control.  It  is  the  imagination 
of  genius,  its  far-reaching  power  to  vision  the  future, 
its  listening  ear  able  to  hear  the  inarticulate  voice  of 
nature  as  well  as  man,  its  contempt  for  the  common- 
place, and  its  detestation  of  the  banal,  that  makes  it 
incomprehensible  to  the  mass,  who  sapiently  shake 
their  heads  and  shout  "mad"  as  the  easiest  e^lan- 
ation  of  what  is  beyond  their  understanding. 

The  American  demagogues  proclaimed  evils  that 
were  known  to  exist,  but  they  offered  no  remedy; 
they  were  always  ready  with  panaceas  that  were  so 
flagrantly  dishonest  that  th^  found  no  accept- 
ance.' They  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  perpetual 

>  "So  far  from  the  pontion  hnlifing  tme,  that  great  wit  (or  genios.  io  onr 
modem  way  of  fpeaking)  hai  a  oeccuary  aUiaiMC  irith  inMUiity,  the  greatMt 
wita,  on  the  eoBtrarj,  will  evn  be  foond  to  be  the  laneat  writn*.  It  U  im- 
poanUe  tor  the  mind  to  concuTe  of  a  mad  ShaJaptmK."  —  Lamb:  Etmgi  qf 
Elia,  "Sanity  of  True  Geoiiu." 

*  "We  are  a  people  pven  to  indulging  in  spaam^I  lliey  are  intense  while 
they  Utt.  Tbey  an  to  nnreaaonable  and  mueaaocung  that  tbey  preeent  a 
One  oppMtunity  for  the  adnnt  demagogue."  —  Day :  Tht  Raid  on  Pro*ferUif, 
p.  SSL 
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discontent,  for  contentment  and  the  acceptance  of 
conditions  would  have  dq>rived  the  demagogue 
of  his  occupation.  They  oigendered  universal  sus- 
picion and  mistrust.  At  first  destroying  confidence 
in  their  political  representatives  and  finding  this 
to  be  popular,  the  demagogue,  like  the  informer  of 
the  Inquisition,  soon  saw  that  it  was  profitable  to 
assail  the  veracity  and  honesty  of  every  one  not 
belonging  to  that  mythical  element  "the  people," 
until  finally  every  American  came  to  believe  that 
every  other  American  was  dishonest;  and  the  world 
was  witness  to  the  amazing  spectacle  of  a  great 
nation  talking  and  writing  of  their  corruption, 
admitting  it,  accepting  it,  but  making  no  attempt 
to  purify  the  national  honor.  It  was  little  wonder 
that  all  the  world  should  accept  the  American  esti- 
mate of  American  morality,  and  be  justified  in 
believing  that  as  a  people  the  Americans  were  un- 
scrupulous, corrupt,  dishonest,  and  without  sense 
of  ethical  responsibility.  It  was  another  indictment 
brought  against  democracy  by  the  enemies  of  de- 
mocracy; it  was  another  proof  that  democracy  was 
a  failure;  and  while  a  democracy  could  feed  man- 
kind with  its  wheat  and  clothe  them  with  its  cotton, 
it  were  a  thousand  times  better  for  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  world  that  it  should  go  hungry  and  naked 
rather  than  pay  the  price  democracy  exacted. 

No  historian  need  apologize  for  American  polit- 
ical and  civic  corruption,  first,  because  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  historian  is  compelled  to  recognize;  sec- 
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ondly,  because  the  corruption  in  America  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said  and  heaxd  is  neither  the  effect 
of  democrat^  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  America.  Cor- 
ruption, poUtical  corruption  especially,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  previous  volume,  is  a  phase  in 
the  evolution  of  society,  and  as  a  people  reach  a 
higher  plane  corruption  disappears  and  their  con- 
cept of  government  becomes  more  ethical.  Thb  is 
shown  not  only  in  the  character  of  the  men  whom 
they  call  to  affairs,  but  in  the  diaracter  of  their 
legislation,  for  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  that 
moral  men  will  sanction  immoral  laws  as  it  is  that 
dishonestmenwill  legislate  honestly.  Unconsciously 
a  whole  people  become  more  moral,  and  this  influ- 
ences the  relation  of  man  to  man;  trickery  instead 
of  being  secretly  admired  and  envied  is  publicly 
condemned;  to  be  dishonest  in  business  under  the 
color  of  law  is  as  sham^ul  as  the  "business"  of  the 
housebreaker  or  the  footpad. 

The  American  love  of  exaggeration  makes  him 
magnify  his  vices  as  well  as  his  virtues.  In  his 
humorous  moments  the  American  is  aware  of  this 
national  quality  and  treats  it  whimsically;  it  is 
when  the  American  is  most  serious  that  he  exagge- 
rates most  and  is  quite  unaware  that  he  is  guilty 
of  hyperbole.  And  the  foreigner  takes  him  at  his 
word.  From  second-hand  information,  based  on 
American  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books,  the 
speeches  of  professional  American  reformers,  whe- 
ther in  their  own  country  or  abroad,  or  the  hasty 
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impressions  of  visitors,  who  find  an  appeal  to  thdr 
vanity  in  contrasting  the  purity  of  their  institu- 
tions with  the  viciousness  of  democratic  institutions* 
is  gathered  this  conclusion  of  American  corrup- 
tion. However,  admitting  that  there  has  been, 
and,  unfortunatelyi  there  still  is  to-day,  mudi  pub- 
lic and  private  corruption  in  America,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  person  who  is  competent  to  take  a 
detached  view  iA  America,  and  who  has  sufficient 
knowledge  to  entitle  him  to  speak  with  authority, 
will  take  such  a  despondent  view  (tf  American  mo- 
rality as  Americans  themselves  do.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  whether  the  American  people  are 
corrupt  as  whether  they  are  less  corrupt  now  than 
they  were,  say,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  for  the 
answer  will  show  the  trend  ol  their  psychological 
development. 

I  have  said  before,  —  and  it  is  a  thing  that  can 
be  said  again,  because  it  ought  to  be  impressed  on 
Americans  themselves  no  less  than  on  foreigners 
if  they  would  obtain  a  dear  understanding  of  Am^ 
ican  civilization,  —  America  is  simply  passing 
through  the  same  evolutionary  stage  that  all  na- 
tions and  all  peoples  have  to  imdergo.  Civic  and 
individual  corruption  seem  to  be  inseparable  from 
the  life  of  a  people  in  its  early  development.^  The 
test  of  the  moral  strength  and  vitality  of  a  people 
'  and  their  institutions  is  not  whether  at  some  time 
.in  their  social  progress  they  were  corrupt,  but  whe- 

■  '  Cf.  Root:  Tk4  Ciitim'*  Part  fn  (Jhmrniwnf,  diap.  it,  poutM. 
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ther  they  were  corrupt  without  being  ashamed  of 
their  corruption,  whether  they  knew  that  corrup- 
tion existed  and  yet  had  become  so  debauched  that 
they  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  were  too 
inert  to  attempt  to  escape  from  its  demoralizing 
influence.  It  has  been  explained  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter that  peculiar  circiunstances  gave  unusual  op- 
portunity for  civic  and  commercial  corruption  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  in  the  early  days  the^ 
whole  people  were  too  busy  building  a  place  of 
shelter  to  have  time  to  decorate  it  or  even  to  keep 
it  clean.  The  American  people  were  like  an  untidy 
housewife,  who  disposes  of  the  dirt  by  sweeping 
it  under  the  bed.  For  many  years  the  Americans 
were  an  untidy  people  —  untidy  in  manners,  dress, 
speech,  habits,  and  concept  of  life.  They  knew  that 
there  was  dirt  all  around  and  about  them,  but  they 
were  so  busy  and  so  careless  that  it  did  not  annoy 
them. 

The  dirt  went  on  accumulating  until  finally  it 
became  too  obtrusive  to  be  ignored,  even  by  the 
most  indi£Ferent  and  case-hardened.  When  a  nation 
for  years  has  been  educated  to  believe  that  dirt  is 
not  harmful,  and  that  it  must  be  accepted  because 
Prpvidence  has  decreed  it,  as  the  Spaniards  did  in 
the  eighteenth  century,*  it  is  not  easy  for  that  very 

>  "When  in  the  year  1700,  lome  bold  taea  In  the  Grovemmeiit  propowd 
that  the  ttraeta  of  Madrid  ahould  be  cleuued,  ao  daring  a  niggettion  excited 
gEoenl  anger.  Not  011I7  tbe  vulgar,  but  even  tbofe  who  were  called  eduatod, 
were  loud  in  thrir  cenmre.  The  medical  profestion,  u  the  purdiani  of  tba 
puUic  heslth,  were  deaiied,  b;  tbe  GoTemment,  to  giv«  tbeir  opinion.  Thli 
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inconvenient  person,  the  reforms,  who  is  always 
poking  his  nose  into  other  people's  affairs  and  trying 
to  upset  established  institutions,  to  convince  them 
to  the  contrary.  No  one  r^ormer  taught  the  virtue 
of  cleanliness,  physical  and  moral;  no  one  man  was 
the  Peter  the  Hermit  to  preach  a  crusade  against 
the  bondage  of  dirt.  A  thousand  men  were  the 
apostles  of  the  new  dispensation,  a  whole  people, 
virile  and  clean  despite  their  corruption,  a  people 
fit  to  survive  because  their  impulses  were  right 
even  though  they  had  been  deadened  by  evil  influ- 
ences, were  unconsciously  seeking  reform.  It  came 
through  its  own  impetus.  It  grew  because  men 
saw  the  folly  of  corruption.  Selfishness  was  the 
moving  cause.  Heretofore  it  had  been  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  few  banded  together  against  the  rights 
of  the  many,  now  the  many  were  determined  to 
exert  their  rights  against  the  selfishness  of  the  few. 
Law  after  law  went  on  the  statute  books  to  curb 
tLe  power  of  monopoly  and  make  it  more  difficult 
for  monopoly  to  exist,  and  to  deprive  wealth  of 

tbey  had  do  difficulty  in  doing.  1%^  bftd  do  doubt  tlut  the  dirt  oa^t  to 
remua.  To  remove  it,  wu  m  new  experitDent;  and  of  new  experimeats,  it 
■ns  imposnUe  ta  foraiee  tite  issue.  Tlidr  fathen  haTing  lived  in  the  imilat 
ot  it,  why  ahould  not  they  do  Ihe  aame?  Their  fathen  were  wiae  men,  and 
■nuit  have  had  good  KMOiu  tor  their  conduct.  Even  the  nnell,  of  which  khdc 
peiwHu  cunfduned,  wm  mort  tilcely  wholeMine.  For.  the  lit  beiog  shaip 
•nd  ^cTciag.  it  wm  extremety  prolMUe  tlwt  twd  smelU  made  the  atmoaphere 
heavy,  aod  in  that  way  deprived  it  of  Mme  of  its  injurious  prcftertiee.  The 
phymciani  ot  Madrid  were,  tbetefore,  of  the  opinion  that  mattcn  had  better 
remaiD  ai  their  aitoestots  had  left  them,  and  that  no  attempts  shonM  be 
made  to  purify  the  capital  by  removing  the  filth  whidi  lay  scattered  on  eveiy 
tide."  —  Buckle;  Bittory  <ff  Ciriliiatum  in  England,  vol.  n,  p.  1i. 
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privileges  that  had  been  stolen  from  the  people. 
The  people  were  not  easily  aroused,  for  they  were 
sunk  in  the  fatuousness  of  their  content  and  had 
been  fed  too  long  on  the  belief  that  their  lot  was 
more  fortunate  than  that  of  any  other  people,  and 
as  a  people  they  wero  more  careless  and  more  easily 
imposed  upon  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
Yet  with  all  their  contenbnent  there  was  always  a 
healthy  discontent,  which  is  the  sign  of  progress; 
and  there  was  an  almost  passionate  craving  to  find 
*'an  anodyne  for  the  spiritual  distress  of  men."  One 
need  never  despair  of  an  individual  or  a  people  who 
are  discontented  with  conditions,  and  are  endeav- 
oring, even  though  blindly,  and  at  times  it  would 
seem  unintelligently,  to  find  means  to  change  them. 
The  moral  wave  that  has  swept  over  the  United 
States  during  the  last  few  years  is  the  reaction  from 
the  material  to  the  spiritual :  the  never-ending  con- 
flict that  each  man  must  wage  in  his  struggle  to 
triumph  over  the  impulses  of  nature  or  to  yield  tb 
the  mystic  forces  that  make  him  what  he  is.  In 
those  years  following  the  Civil  War,  nature  tri- 
umphed and  the  material  was  victor.  There  was 
neither  time  nor  thought  nor  inclination  for  any- 
thing else.  The  spiritual  fire  that  the  crusade  against 
slavery  had  kindled,  that  glowed  at  white  heat 
during  those  years  of  agitation  and  that  men  fed 
with  their  bodies,  s[>ent  itself  when  the  iron  heel  of 
the  North  stamped  upon  slavery.  The  preacher  no 
longer  found  an  audience,  for  now  there  was  no 
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great  moral  isaue  to  arouae  the  emotions;  holy  Ut- 
ing  and  holy  dying  could  be  attended  to  after  the 
crops  had  been  garnered  and  the  golden  grain  had 
been  transformed  into  grains  of  gold.  The  mad 
rush  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  Golconda  of  California 
was  typical  of  that  all-absorbing,  wild  scramble  of 
the  American  people  for  wealth,  which  crushed  out 
every  other  impulse  and  transformed  every  thought 
into  a  vision  of  mon^. 

"There  stands  America,"  says  an  American 
writer,^  "bare-armed,  deep-chested,  with  neck  like 
a  tower,  engaged  in  this  superb  struggle  to  dominate 
Nature  and  put  the  elements  into  bondage  to  man. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  spectacle  is  the  greatest 
of  influences,  drawing  the  young  like  fishes  in  a  net. 
Involuntarily  all  talents  apply  themselves  to  ma- 
terial production.  No  wonder  that  men  of  science 
no  longer  study  Nature  for  Nature's  sake,  they 
must  perforce  put  her  powers  into  harness;  no  won- 
der that  professors  no  long^  teach  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge,  they  must  make  their  stu- 
dents efficient  factors  in  the  industrial  world;  no 
wonder  that  clergymen  no  longer  preach  repent- 
ance for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  they 
must  turn  churches  into  prosperous  corporations, 
multiplying  communicants,  and  distributing  Christ- 
■mas  presents  by  the  gross." 

Mentally  as  well  as  physically  an  alert  race,  the 
American  brain  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  dis- 

'  Sedgwidc;  The  New  Aturietat  Typt,  and  OtJitr  Bttagt,  p.  108. 
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tinct  disappointment  to  the  well-wishers  of  America. 
Its  material  future  no  one  questions,  but  there  has 
as  yet  appeared  no  realization  for  those  who  looked 
forward  to  see  an  American  produce  something  so  j 
great  in  literature,  music,  painting,  or  sculpture.  I 
or  make  such  a  discovery  in  science  (not  industrial  I 
science,  but  science  that  has  a  meaning  beside  its  I 
commercial  value) ,  that  all  the  worid  would  acclaim 
it  as  the  work  of  a  master.  The  world  has  hoped, 
or  at  least  that  portion  whose  belief  in  a  bourgeoisie 
is  firmly  centred,  that  in  a  bourgeoisie  creative  fac- 
ulty may  produce  the  same  phenomena  as  in  an 
aristocracy,  and  that  the  absence  of  artificial  class 
distinctions  does  not  necessarily  crush  out  artistic 
expression.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  eesthetic  sense  is  so  little 
developed  in  the  Am^can  is  the  specialization  of 
their  faculties  and  energies  in  the  conquest  of  the 
material,  which  has  deadened  their  appreciation  (d 
art  and  has  given  them  little  opportunity  to  devote 
themselves  to  anything  except  the  pursuit  of  wealth ; 
but  there  are  other  reasons.  Under  this  forced  draft 
of  excessive  physical  energy  the  American  mind 
has  become  shallow,  almost  childish,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary power  to  generalize,  but  strikingly 
deficient  in  the  ability  to  luialyze;  a  mind  with 
neither  depth  nor  breadth  nor  grasp.  The  highest 
form  of  intellectual  development  is  synthesis,  and 
that  faciUty  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  Amer- 
ican, who,  in  the  same  marked  degree,  is  deficient 
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in  the  power  of  abstraction.  The  abstract  does  not 
appeal  to  him;  facts,  concrete  results,  too  often 
empirical,  are  the  only  things  that  impress  him. 

This  mentality  colors  the  whole  life  and  thought 
of  the  people ;  it  makes  them  what  they  are,  just  as, 
a  priori,  their  minds  are  the  reflex  of  their  life  and 
institutions.  In  other  countries,  —  in  England 
especially,  —  customs,  precedent,  the  common  law 
—  not  alone  the  common  law  of  the  courts  but  the 
unwritten  code  of  society — govern,  and  thus  make, 
it  is  true,  for  rigid  adherence,  but  also  for  great 
flexibility  by  constantly  keeping  in  motion  the  op- 
posing forces  of  collectivism  and  individualism. 
Although  the  Americans  have  a  much  greater  indi- 
vidual initiative  than  the  English,  they  are  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  unless  they  sink  their  indi- 
viduality and  become  part  of  an  organized  society 
or  association  formally  created  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose.' To  instance:  The  American,  generous  and 
sympathetic,  seldom  if  ever  is  his  own  almoner, 
but  he  joins  a  society  and  subscribes  liberally  to 
the  cause  of  charity.  The  American  explanation 
would  be,  first,  that  he  is  too  busy  to  find  a  worthy 
object  of  relief;  therefore,  instead  of  personally  giv- 
ing his  money  here  or  coal  or  medicine  or  food 
there,  he  sends  his  check  to  the  society,  this  involv- 
ing only  the  time  required  to  sign  his  name.  Fiu-- 
thermore,  he  has  come  to  believe  that  charity  is 

'  "Anextraontin&iy capadty  toTidf-oTgBniEBtloii,"in DoctorTanDjke*! 
^■pTaving  wordi  (,Tk»  Spirit  qf  Amtriea,  p.  108). 
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merely  another  phase  of  "business,"  and  that  for 
charity  to  be  properly  and  economically  adminis- 
tered, it  must  be  supervised  by  persons  flfhose  busi- 
ness is  the  business  of  charity,  who  are  as  expert  in 
their  own  line  as  he  is  in  his,  whose  knowledge  and 
experience  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  authori- 
ties. Having  respect  only  for  specialized  knowledge 
and  conscious  of  bis  own  deficiencies,  it  seems  as 
necessary  to  engage  an  expert  on  charity  as  it  is  to 
engage  an  expert  on  engineering  or  medicine  when 
their  services  are  required. 

This  fondness  —  this  passion,  almost,  it  might  be ' 
termed  —  for  organization  and  association  has  be- 
become  so  ingrained  in  the  American  character  that 
it  has  become  one  of  the  dominating  influences  of 
American  life.  It  has  tended  to  develop  the  power 
of  organization  and  the  system  of  associated  en- 
deavor to  an  extraordinarily  high  plane  of  perfec- 
tion, and  it  has  lessened  the  power  of  individual 
e£Fort.  No  man  will  lead  a  movement,  but  he  will 
willingly  become  the  president  of  a  society  if  his 
neighbors  and  friends  will  join  as  members;  his 
importance  and  influence  depend  not  so  much  on 
his  character  or  convictions  as  on  the  size  of  the 
association  which  sponsors  him  and  for  which  he 
is  spokesman. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  by 
the  indiscriminate  giving  of  money  to  the  tmde- 
serving  poor,  but  as  it  is  the  boast  of  the  law  that 
better  a  hundred  men  shall  go  unwhipped  of  justice 
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than  one  innocent  shall  suffer,  so  perhaps  charity 
loses  nothing  if  occasionally  the  undeserving  profit 
and  the  distress  of  the  deserving  is  not  overlooked 
in  the  fine  weighing  of  claims  to  succor.  It  is  not  of 
course  to  be  denied  that  organization  and  system 
are  necessary,  that  the  great^t  results  are  accom- 
plished by  carefully  planned  work  rather  than  by 
haphazard  efforts;  but  charity  loses  its  delicate 
flavor  when  the  aim  appears  to  be,  not  to  do  the 
most  good  in  the  least  ostentatious  manner,  but  to 
be  able  to  compile  figures  where  "cost"  is  worked 
out  in  the  same  way  that  a  railway  manager  cal- 
culates in  decimals  the  expoise  of  moving  a  ton  of 
freight  a  mile.  There  is  encouraged  a  smaller  ad- 
miration for  the  work  of  the  charitable  society 
and  greater  appreciation  of  the  mechanism  of  its 
management.  Teachers,  charity  workers,  hospitals, 
schools,  every  agency,  in  fact,  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  now  pins  its  faith  to  organization.  It  is  the 
universal  cry.  By  organization  shall  idan  be  made 
whole  and  the  wicked  turn  to  light.  In  place  of  the 
old  personal  contact  between  pupil  and  teacher, 
personality  and  individuality  being  the  great  con- 
trolling force,  there  is  an  organization  of  teachers 
who  pass  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  pupil,  to 
whom  a  pupil  is  an  impersonal  atom,  a  cog  merely 
in  the  wheel  of  organization.  Organization  is  pro- 
claimed as  the  essential  thing.  Clergymen  preach 
it;  the  more  highly  organized  the  congregation, Hhe 
more  numerous  the  organized  societies,  the  more 
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successful  the  parish.  While  every  member  of  the 
congregation  is  encouraged  to  join  one  or  more  of 
the  societies  connected  with  the  parish,  individual 
effort  is  not  encouraged,  for  in  a  highly  organized 
society  there  is  no  place  for  the  individual  except 
as  an  integer  of  the  organization. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  result  of 
this  social  training  is  to  strengthen  the  belief  in  the 
material  and  to  dwarf  the  imaginative  faculty.  It  is 
not  the  eloquence  or  sincerity  of  the  preacher  that 
makes  his  church  famous;  rather  it  is  the  skill  of  his 
business  manager,  for,  although  he  is  not  given  that 
title,  every  church  has  its  business  manager  and 
his  corps  of  assistants,  to  bring  "business"  to  the 
church  on  Sunday  just  as  on  the  other  six  days  of 
the  week  their  own  business  is  their  chief  concern.' 
Business  is  a  fetich. 

The  psychological  effect  of  American  wholesale 
methods  —  establishing  a  standard  quotation  for 
souls,'  buying  "Christmas  presents  by  the  gross," 

I  "Etcd  the  buaineu  of  uvtng  Mob  nnnot  Aflord  to  ditpenae  with  buri- 
BCH  me^iod*.  Appiopmtdr  enongb,  it  is  a  gmtknuui  from  FiUiburg  wbo 
ii  to  preside  over  the  committee  tliat  bw  for  ib  ilogBii,  'A  million  dollan  for 
loNOga  DUMioiu  uk]  tweDt^-five  thousand  soub  saved.'  From  Plttaburg  me 
thiM  leam  that  the  standard  quotation  on  souls  is  tort?  doJIsn.  a  bit  of  infor> 
mation  which  is  sure  to  Sre  the  flog^ng  ttai  of  ever;  contributor  to  fordgn 
missions.  No  playing  here  with  vague  generalities,  no  allusion  to  the  countless 
millioiu  of  the  East,  or  the  heathen  sitting  in  darkness  and  unmumenited 
bj the cennuHDMi.  A{terthii,ever7manknowswhatbegets;hepay8down 
his  fwty  dollars  and  he  gets  one  soul  saved.  That  the  ctmtribntions  will  now 
poor  in  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Seldom  has  such  a  bargun  in  this  line  been 
offend.  The  sdieme  needs  otdy  to  be  completed  bf  a  giant  clock  which 
should  show  from  d^  to  day  and  from  week  to  week  the  steady  accretion  of 
toaia." —Hew  York  Bvtning  PotI,  Jmie  I,  Vni.    ■ 
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organizing  a  "campaign"  to  create  a  love  for  the 
aesthetic  or  to  popularize  Wagner  —  deprives  the 
American  of  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  life.  To 
him  the  end  is  everything,  the  means  nothing;  but 
he  loses  si^t  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  results  rather  than  the  results  themselves 
that  marks  the  difference  between  the  workingman 
who  mechanically  sets  the  bricks  and  the  architect 
who  sees  in  every  brick  the  expression  of  his  g^us. 
The  American  does  not  do  his  higher  thinking  for 
himself,  but  is  satisfied  to  have  it  done  for  him  and 
made  as  easy  as  possible  so  that  he  can  readily 
assimilate  it.  He  feeds  his  mind  as  well  as  his  body 
on  extracts  and  concentrated  foods,  because  they 
are  time-savers  and  represent  what  he  so  much 
admires  —  the  perfection  of  machinery  and  busi- 
ness organization  over  hand  labor  and  individual 
effort.  He  takes  kindly  to  "canned  goods,"  whether 
milk  or  music,  pork  or  philosophy,  honey  or  humor, 
lard  or  literature,  provided  they  are  put  up  by  a 
reliable  firm  and  have  been  sufficiently  and  flam- 
boyantly advertised.  "We  want,"  says  an  Ameri- 
can writer,  "our  literature  reduced  to  'snappy' 
paragraphs,  we  want  what  we  call  culture  in  the 
form  of  capsules,  —  half-hour  readings  and  lectures 
between  the  intervals  of  our  more  serious  business, 
—  because  we  feel  that  somehow  we  ought  to  have 
these  things,  and  we  want  to  get  through  with  them 
in  as  short  order  as  possible."'  This  expresses  the 

*  Btooki:  Tlu  Wau  nfVu  Purilm*,  p.  4S. 
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universal  desire  of  the  American  "to  get  there." 
His  pleasure  is  not  in  reading  but  in  having  read  — 
he  has  reached  his  goal,  but  to  reach  it  he  must 
employ  the  same  labor-saving  devices  that  he  does 
in  industrialism;  there  must  be  no  wasted  time  in 
description  when  the  fate  of  the  heroine  is  yet  to 
be  determined. 

To  be  regarded  by  the  community  as  a  "good 
business  man"  is  one  of  the  surest  recommendations 
for  civic  or  political  preferment.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  a  man  has  made  a 
fortune  in  selling  furniture  or  boots,  he  is  qualified 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  city  or  the  state;  in 
fact,  his  training  usually  quite  unfits  him  for  taking 
a  large  and  detached  view  of  life;  his  soul  and  his 
mind  have  been  narrowed  and  cramped  by  the  pur- 
suit of  money  and  the  continual  calculation  of 
profits.  This  worship  of  business  and  its  high  priest, 
the  successful  man  of  business,  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  professional  man  (always  excepting 
the  lawyer,  who  is  so  interwoven  with  business  that 
he  is  a  part  of  it)  to  obtain  political  pr^erment  or 
to  be  a  directing  force  in  the  affairs  of  state.  In 
Congress,  for  instance,  at  the  present  time  there  sits 
no  member  whose  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  has 
written  a  great  work  on  history,  science,  or  political 
economy,  or  who  holds  a  chair  at  one  of  the  leading 
universities,  or  who  has  made  a  scientific  discovery 
of  lasting  value;  the  type  of  man  to  be  found  in 
Parliament,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the 
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Reichstag,  in  the  Cortes,  in  fact  in  every  European 
legislature.  The  qualities  that  command  European 
approval  are  no  claim  to  favor  in  American  politics. 
The  writer,  the  economist,  the  scientist,  the  prof^- 
sor,  are  all  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  their  way 
does  not  lead  to  politics;  for  politics  are  practical, 
and  the  man  who  sits  at  his  desk  laboriously  turn- 
ing out  a  few  words  at  a  time,  instead  of  turning 
the  torrent  of  his  words  at  a  stenographer,  shows' 
that  he  is  unpractical,  and  there  is  no  place  for  such 
as  he  ia  an  intensely  practical  world.  One  cannot 
conceive  of  a  poet,  a  really  great  poet,  as  a  candi- 
date for  Congress.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  secure  the  nomination,  for 
the  political  managers  would  treat  his  aspirations 
as  a  huge  joke  and  dispose  of  them  accordingly;  but  ^ 
conceding  that  by  an  accident  he  should  be  nomi- 
nated, ridicule  would  defeat  him.  Every  newspaper 
would  print  parodies  of  his  blank  verse,  "the  poet 
in  politics"  would  be  as  amusing  to  the  crowd  as 
the  clown  in  the  circus,  so  long  as  the  novelty 
lasted,  and  then  the  public  would  scornfully  ask 
what  a  poet  knows  about  politics,  a  trade  the  mys- 
teries of  which  the  business  man  and  the  practical 
politician  are  alone  competent  to  master. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  little  attention  was  paid 
to  science,  because  science  was  abstract,  and  thiere- 
fore  it  made  no  appeal  to  Americans,  and  it  was 
also  deemed  "unpractical."  With  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  the  same  impetus  was  given  to  manufac- 
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turing  and  industrialism  in  America  that  England 
had  felt  after  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Americans 
realized  that,  unless  they  substituted  scientific 
methods  for  rule  of  thumb,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  compete  with  foreign  nations,  and  they 
turned  their  attention  to  the  study  of  science  and 
went  about  it  with  the  same  thoroughness  they  had 
shown  in  the  subjection  of  the  continent.  Science 
is  now  ardently  pursued.  Every  year  vast  sums  are 
spent  to  teach  science  in  high  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  and  technical  institutions;  heavy  en- 
dowments have  been  made  for  scientific  research; 
state  and  federal  governments  spend  millions  for 
scientific  investigations;  and  the  farmer,  the  woods- 
man, the  manufacturer,  is  taught  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  how  to  improve  his  crop  or  his  products 
by  making  science  a  partner  in  the  firm.  But  while 
science  is  appreciated  for  what  it  does,  the  scientist 
enjoys  little  consideration.  Science  can  increase 
the  yield  of  an  acre  and  make  more  dollars  come 
out  of  the  earth,therefore  science  is  held  in  respect; 
but  it  is  the  farmer  who  profits  and  not  the  scien- 
tist. The  farmer  takes  all  that  science  gives  him 
and  has  rather  a  contempt  for  the  scientist.  It  is 
the  American  way. 
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nerathroogh,  4«i  lowered  rtullty  of, 
SK;  rapid  abwrptlon  of  tbroagb  oom- 
mon  langn^^,  160 ;  relation  to  nitlre 
■took.  373;  tianifonnatloD  ot,  340. 

AlUanoM,aM  aZto  Bntangllng  alUanoet; 
Amerlaui  oontampt  for,  GIA 

ADbltlan,  tbB  mottre  to  makB  bms 
light,  4m. 

Amerloa,  abaorptlTe  pomr  of  drlltaa- 
tlonln,1M9)  1>adiaanuenln,1M;croM- 
Ingof  buman  typeg  tn,  MB;  deterior- 
ating eflsot  of  llarary  In,  4ffT  «t  ttg. . 
dUtluot  aoboal  of  letten  Id,  413  i  dl- 
tml^  Of  oUmaM,  Mlj  eaob  no*  at- . 


bMCn,  «U;  ear);  eommer. 
Dial  meUiods,  tBS;  early  Immlgntlon 
Into,  344;  eaaa  of  paauge  of  lam  in, 
no ;  eoaaomlc  bnrden  ot  fonign  cbllB 
ln,40C:  ooonomlc force moDldlDg  for- 
matlre  period  of,  fW;  effect  of  Rcto- 
latloD  OD,  30> ;  KngUib  nnlfonn  laa- 
gtiage  In,  2m;  exaction  of  conformity 
eleratea  itandaidi  in,  il7;  faiie  doe- 
tilne  of  claia  in,  403 ;  fed  t?  bned- 
big  of  Ita  own  people,  344;  flnanetal 
bacoaneer,  SH;  lonnaln  ot  effect  of 
immlgratlan   on,   43s ;   gntitnde  or 


olianged  In,  831 ;  inunlgtstlon  and  the 
worting  clam ea  in,  ST4 1  intarmanlage 
of  foreign  element  In,  3M ;  language 
of  nnaflected  bj  Immigrant,  333 ;  law 
of  pioneer  oonunnnlty,  340;  legal  in- 
terpreCatlan  in,  S53 ;  low  state  of  befon 
ClTllWar,NO;  meltingpraceuotnee 
In,  2T0j  mistaken  pollttcal  phlloeopbj 
tD.MD :  moral  backbone  of  the  "  oonv- 
I^moD  people,"  343;  mother  of  freedom 
by  accident.  B7D ;  new  blood  In,  re- 
fleeted  In  mind,  421 ;  no  oonceealoD  to 
foreign  tongne  Id,  419 ;  paaalng  throngh 
■B  evolntlonaiy  Uage,  SOO  i  pbaiea  of  ■ 
law  in,  tB;  polltloal  aristocracy  In, 
analogooa  to  Scotland,  4SI ;  power  of 
common  political  belief  In,  369;  power 
ot  wealth  In,  338;  race  amalgamation 
in,  no  t  railway  flnanolng.  SH ;  ready- 
made  dTlIliation,  SST ;  reeonrcee  ot, 
933 ;  rale  ot  primltlTe  JoaUce  In,  SIS ; 
iMlal  reTolutJOD  In,  ISS;  society  In, 
M!!;  speed  indenlopmentot,  SM;  state 
laws  In,  SGI ;  nncballenged  poasesaion 
of,  332 ;  anlformlty  ot  moral  coda  In, 
aU;  mlqae  In  adTantageonsneaa  ol 
immigration,  384. 

American   and    Bnglishman,    dlffeten- 
ttaled  outwardly  and  snbJeotlTely,  3n. 

AmeiioBn  appeal  tor  Irish  aiUM,  3M. 
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uibnln,  SS>. 

Amerion  OiptRlii  of  IndiubT,  tS. 

AmerlcaD  cbaiacler,  affected  by  tba 
CoiutltntloD,  zn  -,  uuljied  by  Boiln, 

'  ISO:  belief  In  lack,  3U;  beuing  of 
blitoiical  ereuti  upoD,  iS?;  broad- 
«iMd  by  iDtenutdoTutl  Tlew  point.  332; 
Clumgee  in,  Bis ;  detcnnlned  by  Purl- 
tan  aneeatiy.  433;  dilIeniitlktlo&  of  M 
NatUi  and  Sontb,  bsoaCmj,;  effect  at 
folet^  element  on.  3ZZ;  tonnatlou  of, 
aU;  fnnk  and  outspoken,  !W;  baiba- 
oome  Died,  13 ;  hraterlcal  ret  ooo- 
•emitlTe,  3Sl;  In  foim&IlTe  period 
moulded  by  Blaverr,  460;  metaptayelcal 
■train  In.  383  ^  not  without  (abtletj, 
Wl :  phyilcal  eoergj  detMtn  fatalluo. 
treatment  of  immigrant, 
a  for  Um  "iboit  cat," 
sa. 

American  cbaracterlatio,  abaorpClTe 
and  repellent  force*  of,  240 ;  adoptlai 
of  by  cheti>relgner,234;  fonrcuaasaC, 
tU;  prsdominant,  UO. 

American  cltiiaua,  trasaformathin  of 
allena  Into,  Z3S. 

American  olrllliitian,  approaeb  of  per- 
manent atate  of,  838 1  forced  draft  of, 
364;  in  banda  of 


Ing  feaCore  of,  SSS. 
Amsrlcau  onlonlea,  alienation  from 
mother  ooontry  not  a»Bitod,  201j  Colo- 
nial Con^resa  called.  IW;  ootonlea  no 
longer  but  atatea  now,  114 ;  eommerciaJ 
OondltioDg  In,  301;  carrency  largely 
matter  at  barter.  HOd;  dependence  on 
BrHlab  mannfaotnreei  202;  English  ig- 
nnranoe  of,  UT;  enrich  Kngland,  40; 
exporta  of,  40;  first  abeddlng  at  Sng- 
liib  blood  byBogllaliman  on  American 
•oil,  230;  foToe  of  pnbllo  opinion  In, 
198;  Interpretation  of  antborlty  of 
King  and  Parliament,  183;  lapse  of 
fealty  to  Charch  Eatabllehmeut,  946; 
legal  oodea  to,  340 ;  material  oondltlcai 
of.  SS ;  miniature  natea,  1B2 ;  rerolt  of, 
part  of  world-wide  moTament,  183; 
population  of.  38;  rlaeofpolltlcBlatate 


apirit,  MB;  iplrit  of  liberty  In,  IM; 
oooapaUon  of  French  lArrttory,  IM; 

American  colonlata.  attltode  toward 
tautton.  IM;  eoufldenoe  of.  1E0,.1M; 
deaire  for  autonomy,  Bot  mptue  of 
political  nexna,  HKi  BTldenoea  of  loy- 
alty to  E^land,  208;  eroluUonof  fnm 
theological  poUtkilana  to  political 
ttaeologlana,  ItM;  pbynlcal  and  mental 
dsTlatlon  from  Knglleb  type,  Z17  ;aame 
mental  qnalitlea  aa  gnyiiwhtn^n  in 
England,  181;  apirit  of  nation  awak- 
ened, 213;  tendency  to  fedentlon 
preaaged  defeoalre  union  ot  BeToln- 
tlon,  212 ;  the  Crown  as  a  protection  of, 
201 ;  trade  ot  wttb  the  Wett  Indlea  and 
tbe  Spanlab  Main,  Sffl. 

American  oommerce  obaBucted,  320. 

Constitution.    Set  Conatltn- 


iogioal  effect  of,  316, 319;  u 

American  hlatory,  critical  period  of,4o. 
American  Inatltutlona.  Ste  InaHtaUou, 

American. 
American    Independence,     battle    of 

foogbt  In  London.  1S2- 

.merioanfim,  oonfldeuce  in  atieugth  d»- 

nned  an,  239. 
Amerlcaniim  of   Amertoan-bora    cbU- 

droa,  illOBtnited.  SGI- 
Ametlcan  jnriapndenoe,  owe*  Its  origin 


nationality  n 
birthplace,  £28. 

imertcan  Nation,  application  of  term, 
322;  belated  arowal  of,  224 ;  la  bom.  Sn : 
confidence  In  destiny  or,  311;  rapid  de- 
velopment of  In  adTanoed  clTtliatkB. 
iSI. 
American  aatl*e  atook  forced  npwartf 


KliXlDa*  diSetencea  among,  338;  ab- 
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•orpUn  power  of,  XS;  eoonomlo  bull 
of  tbetr  eu-Iy  hlitorr,  IBa;  false  Idun 
.  ngsrdfng,  21 ;  homogeoeltj  of,  330  f  like 
m  nntld;  booMwlfe,  Ba!;  mauttal 
COD di Clou  of  atoQtbnak  of  theRsToIu- 
tloD,  4fl ;  mixture  of  races  wlthont  ni- 
tlouallty,  223;  nibjectad  to  teats  of 
lUtloniLllty,  33Z;  ivared  br  the  Ideal, 
SlOi  UDTltlaled  bj  Indian  blood,  9M; 
concept  of  Inlemstlonal  politics. 
323. 
American  PoUticai  Bjstcm.  ^MFoUtlcal 


Amencau  psfcbolog},  90j  attltilds  to- 
ward law,  392. 
American  ReTplDtlon.   Sat  Be*oIatlolii, 

American- 
American,  Che,Ans«raDe,  18:  composite 
of  crossed  types,  367;  conservatlsai  of. 
3B1 1  deaclent  in  analjila.  a»;  differen- 
tiated morally  and  Intelleotoallj'  from 
Bngllsbmen,I-JG;  emotionalism  of  tbe 
lAtln,  3>l;  eiemal  jfootb,  Sli;  erolD' 
Uon  from  blended  nstlonallttes,  OTl; 
fickle,  but  not  radical,  300;  frank  and 
oatapoken.  200;  bardoess  and  Intoler- 
ance retain*  bLngnage,  4201  loberlted 
fondness  for  argument,  1S6|  huUTtdnal- 
Ism,  333;  Influence  ot  the  Constltatlon 
Dpon,  Z7B;  mental  attitude  of  saperi- 
Oiitj.  4111;  mlBtnisia  bis  own  Tlrtne, 
SOS;  narrownesi  of,  611;  optimism  of, 
•timulua  to  art.  422 ;  pbjrslcal  differen- 
tiation corresponding  with  national 
anlDcntlon,  22fi;  physical  Btmatare  de- 
notes restless  acClTlt;,  SliO;  political 
Institutions,  aulqne  and  psyohologl- 
oall;  fnrmatiTe,  S3T;  political  system, 
HI;  power  to  absorb  aliens,  23;  rell- 
glODS  belief  in  special  protection,  311 ; 
WCtlenal.  12;  self-coufldenoe,  49Bi 
spirit  of  unrest,  M;  snsplcion  derelops 
OOnservatlBm,  20EI;  two  conlUotlng 
forces  nrglni;  bis  dlTsrgenoe  from 
parent  stock.  247;  consideration  of,  17, 
3SB,  247;  ODtgruwtb  of  Tarylug  nation- 
alities. 253;  peimanentlr  established, 
»;  pbyslcallT  and  faclallr  a  distinct 
derelnpment,  1G7;  unaware  ot  his  own 
qualities,  290;  nnirormttr  ot  life,  263. 
D  social  and  poUttMU  institu- 


tions nncbuiged  bj  force*  otbsr  tban 
English,  8. 
American  social  sptem  androcratic,  M. 

American  spirit,  immigrant  affected  bj, 
230. 

Amerioan  Dulon,  result  of  free  trade 
under  tbe  CoustitutlaD,  801. 
TOice,  466. 
frowned  upon,  SIA 

Antagonism,  between  aristocratic  and 
trading  spirit,  433;  of  Kortband  Sontb 
baals  ot  political  principles,  436;  see- 
ttonaliSao. 

Appomattoi,  marks  outcome  of  poUtlco- 
ecooomio  atrocg^e,  487. 

AHstocrac;,  BS,  »T,  446,  4BI,  466. 

Aristocratic  manner*  tncompTebenalble 
In  democracT,  433. 

Armj,  measarementsof  natire-bomSBd 
f  orelgn-bom  soldiers,  2B6. 

'>  Arm;  Tote."  the,  607. 

■Art,  future  of  In  America,  413;  racial 
sense  of  In  lUUan  Immigrant,  304- 

ArUcles  of  Confederation,  302, 

Artlaana,  tUUed  element  In  Immigra- 
tion. 374. 


390;  power  of,  element  In  nationality, 


Antborlty,  law  as  (xponent  ot,  949;  the 
voice  ot,  60;  want  of  in  American,  346. 
AntooiBcy,  escape  from,  EOS. 

Bagehot  qnoted,  376- 

Balance  sheet  of  a  nation,  630. 

Beei,  Hnxley-i  IlInstraUoD,  632. 

Birth,  boast  ot  aristocracy  In  Sontb,  433; 

Taneration  for  In  Sonth,  866, 
Birthplace,  not  determining  factor  In 

nationality.  233. 
Birth-rate.  advance.otclTltlEBtiou  marks 

decrease  In,  406;  high.  Indicates  low 

BOdal    derelopment,    4261    Tolltional 

control  of,  409. 
Boas.      Frofessor,      reports      physical 

Cbanges  In  Immigrants,  2S3. 
Boston,  commerce  ot,  42;  tea-laden  ship* 

lnbarborat,UL 
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Bnddook,  hli  eontenpt  ot  eolcmlal  id- 

BnlD.  Amerlcui,  EW. 

Brindl)',  BaUj,  47. 

Biitlih  OovenimeDt,  falrnew  of  in  Mx- 
Mlon  of  oolmiiM,  1S9;  Interfen*  with 
colonial  tnde,  907;  sordid  mllctM  of. 
S48. 


Brycc,  Jamee.  qaoted,  188, 900, 431. 
Bncc&neer,  uulogr  wllli  cipuiiu  of 

daBtr7,BGG. 
Bunker  Hill,  battle  ot,  vbr  the  Amerl- 


Biuke,  analytlB  of 


lca,i». 
Biuinen,  a  gamble,  B23 ;  an  entln  people 
dedicated  to,E10:  dereli^oeralnfao- 

Dltlei  and  dwarfs  oChen,  B21;  early 
American  metboda,  OB;  teat  of  oon- 

Bnilneu  man,  tlie,  admiration  be  In- 

•pina,Ii7L 

Calbonn  oD  ilaTer;,  491. 

Canada,  federal  lyitem  in,  n8;  utlanal 

ooutabular;  at,  SM;  reapeot  for  law- 

fu,)38. 

Capital,  abecnoa  of  In  Amerloa,Mli  polit- 
ical and  social  conaequenoei  ot,  Mk. 

Captain  of  Indiutiy,  G8. 

CarelcaanoH,  national  trait,  Mt;  Inlaw- 
maldog,  3m. 

Caate,  dlBUngniihing  feature  in  put  de- 

Cauiee  tbat  led  Co  tii«  eepaiation  ot  tbe 
Colontea,He. 

Oeuna,  Twelfth,  ll^rea  on  amatgima- 
tlon  of  tkon-XiigUali  apealdng  foreign- 
en,  fi». 

Omtral  Ooremment,  expansion  ot  law 
b;,S38. 

Centurj/  Magartnt,  AnHrlean  mannen 


Chant*,  Uropbr  Om  rasnlt  of  reatotaoca 


Cliaraclei,  relation  of  locia] 
to,Wl. 

ClilcanerT,  reatilt  of  oontempt  tOr  taw, 
W8. 

Cblldreo,  AmeriiKn.  formatloB  of  cliar- 
aoter  of,  US;  eoonomla  value  and  trar- 
den  of,  404 ;  Bnropean  and  American, 
4SI :  ImmlgraDt,  Amsrioan-bom,  npid 
phyalcal  cbange  In,  3IIT;  Italian,  Amer-  . 
loanlaatlon  of,  a>7)  natlre  bom  of  In- 
mlgranta,  439;  pbyalcal  betterment  tn 
Dna]Itanilllea,4Mi  rapid  aseimllalioii 
of  alien,  401;  ralatton  of  munbenaud 
qnalltj  among,  410. 

Chnroh,  and  state,  St9;  nooaosa  for  eon- 
trorersjin  United  States,  238 ;  replaced 
bj  the  material  and  politics,  183. 

Oburoh  of  England,  deviation  of  fMltr 
from.  In  colonies,  MB ;  fear  ot,  111. 

Citlaen,  the  new,  effeot  of  Amulilan 

ClTllity,44iD, 

CIvillcatlon,  Amsiioan,  appropriatlDn 
of  by  immigrant,  403;  begins  in  weak- 
ness for  soap,  403;  debt  to  langnage, 
3H;  extravagsDoe  a«  aid  lu  progress  of, 
483;  general  level  of .  effecEsraoe  amal- 
gamation, XSt ;  law  of  higher  and  lower 
in  contact,  4B0 ;  ready  made,  efteot  of 
In  America,  397;  sophistry  of  slavery 
asfartlietlngaanBeor,47l;  sttmdlatltai 
otb;  Immigration,  417;  varied  degraea 
of  In  United  States,  241. 

Ctvll  Var,  oaiises,4Hi  oementing  force, 
231;  eoonomlo  system  cause  ot,  470;  ef- 
fect on  peyehology,  4BD;  Industrial  ss- 
panston  following,  381. 

Class,  leimra,  distinction  of  Bontb,  4«B. 

CIsssea,  elfeot  of  on  National  m 


Cleigy,  decline  of  power,  HK. 
Climate,  effect  on  charaoler.  MT. 
Ood,  Importanoe  in  Colonial  tlmea,  fl. 
Code  NapoUon.  a. 

Code,  special,  society's  rheck  «i  the  Il- 
legal and  unlawful,  343. 
Cold,  eSeota  of  extreme,  U. 
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ColUcn,  mob  ipint  I&,  NT. 
Colonial  chuaoter.  hudsnlDK  u 

paudeDce  ot.  Id. 
Colonial  Ccogran,  il 


•,  fill  win  rill  I  r  nuloo, 


ColoniKl  tndepamdmM,  eailr  n«aUMU- 


Uili,M6. 
Colonial  poliej.  Englitii, 

i«e,iss. 
Colonial 

OUi,aM. 
Colonies, . 

Colonization,  Btfeot  of  on  u 


mdmsnta,  Tlia,  m 


Comi 

Ml. 
Commandniwitt,  Tbe  Tan,  analogy  with 

American  ConitltiitiOD,  37S. 
Cammeree,  oolonta],  BngUib  ■aMd;  of. 

171;  Isgal  abnM  In  protMtlon  of,  Xl ; 

monopoly  of,  ITO;    i«fpeocablllt7  of, 

111 ;  mfcrlctlon  of  bj  England,  a>S. 
Oommeioial    Inieraau,  American  and 

BngUBh.  M6. 
OoDUiMmUl  plrooj.  Id  Aronioa,  Ml. 
Commlaaion.  ImmlgiaUiMi,  report  el,.>n; 

IndoatTlal,  nporx  of,  SU. 
Commonplaoe,  tbe,  GM. 
Community,  burdening  of  thnmgta  bap- 

banrd  ImmigTaUini,  Wl;  eubotdtnate 

to  IndlvidDOl,  3SG. 
ComplaoeDOT.  Amrrioan.  M. 
Confldencc,  Amerloon,  tMin  In  lb» 

olQtlon,  311. 


SO. 

Conoelenoe,  debenolMd,  N19. 

ConiUtntlim,  American,  (be,  aboltilMd 
Intentate  anatom  boiuaa.  307;  adop- 
tlan  mark!  polltloi>«ooiK)aiki  etniK^, 
ttO;  appeal  to  Imaginattoa,  S»;  dfll 


tm  rellgiOQi  lutolenmce.  DM;  eoucrete 
piMeatadoa  at  fDndoiuantal  ligbto, 
388;  oonlnated  wllb  the  Article*  of 
Confederation,  ise,  etaatlolty  glTcn  by 
SaptemeCouit,  SOI;  eleraled man  and 
depoeed  Ood,  278;  epitome  of  Ameii- 
aaBelUn(Mr,a8a,281i  federal pilncl- 
pla  of,  388;  formatlTe  Inflnence  on 
American  obaraoter,  216;  froinen  of, 
380  elH 


1  Tlew  of  homan  natnre,  190 ;  ludlTid- 
by,  834;  I 
^InaplresTC 
tt  and  a  lav  ooDtraated,  M3;  Inierpre- 
tatton  of,  303 ;  lairleianeM  ooluoident 
Willi  adoption  of,  S93 ;  leeeon  of  frae 
trade  to  tbe  world,  308;  liberality  of 
Tlew  of  framera,  3TG;  lore  of  a  written, 
on  American  trait,  IW ;  men  eqnal.  bat 
not  eqnally  to  be  tnuted,  188 1  meeaage 
of  iBdlfidaaliim,  iSt;  metaiAyaical 
artlelee  of.  28S;  national  religion  ot 
1  of  aoTeielgnty 
I,  at;  political 
npromiie,  STV ;  preamble.  IM ;  pre- 
I  ot  American  trade  due  to, 
MB;  recreated  relatlcmi  between  Indi- 
Tldool  and  eoclety.  ITS;  seilei  of  oom- 
fdlcated  obeoba  and  balinoea,'  !9S; 
(tability  of,  300;  BOSplciDn  and  comer. 
TBtiam  foroea  keeping  Inatramcnt  IB- 
taat,a»;  train  lead  log  to.  laid  hnndred 
yearo,  3SS ;  TOgne  knowledge  of  by  ar- 
eaage  Amarloani  278 ;  wby  It  tauplrea 
raapeot,  Itt ;  wby  religion  wo*  oinltl«d, 
>71. 


ConatttntlODB,  tbeatrical  element  in,  170. 
Contentment,  weakening  reeolt  ot,  4S1. 
OontlneBtal  Congreae,  WB. 
CosTentlm.  political,   ratatKated  for 

Congteailonal  CommlttM,  468. 
Cook,  Doctor.  101. 
Comiptkm,  BBS. 
Conrteay  In  America,  «S. 
Conrta,  fiOaet  of  IndlTldoatiim  on,  S3T. 
Creed  of  the  American,  eis. 
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-  Jobs,  oa   piikllBft  ot 


Decluvtloa  oC  Indapendenee,  •,  U7,  ZIB, 


le,  ffi,  191, 4BB,  «•.  EflS,  SEi. 

nliliiiiflnt  ftf  nriMtocrmcj^w 
BULOnert  from.  432;  Uttliplie«  of,  me- 
cMtotal,  SJOj  dui  <li>tiiU!Ck>filn,374; 

B7;  tamHUritf  Oeatroja  diiciplliM  In, 
4G2:  h^ptnuH  mim  of,  331;  iDHscnrtty 
of  poiltlon  in,  447 ;  UwlewDeu  In,  130 ; 
DO  oannectloD  with  denupigas,  291; 
poirer  of  Soatb  woiliened  throo^  4B8; 
tugbt  to  Uw  world  bj  Amerlcs,  13; 
(heoretlcallj  needs  no  Uwa,  US;  oue- 
nniued  ttmr  of,  E97. 
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Monopoly,  BB2. 

Honey,  an  entire  people  derotlng  all 
their  energies  to  maldng,  jR2)  held  in 
respect,  S^ ;  tlie  main  porpos*  of  life, 
ei9. 

Moral  balance  sheet,  830; 

Moral  issue  ooTers  eoonomic  insi^ratlon 
of  Cliil  War.  473. 

Morallty.Ameiican, 241, 283,688;  dehaa- 
lug  effect  of  slarery  on,  468. 

Morals,  matter  of  eonleniporary  oon- 
TentioD,  330 ;  stereotyped  coile  of,  231. 

"  Moral  uplift,"  SO. 

Moral  wave,  6C3. 

Morris,  Qouvemenr.  quoted,  88. 

Hottaen,     American, 


Nation,   eharaoter  of,  determined  by 
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;    tmpoMlU*  when  tU  ale- 


■0Ib1  balance  iheet  of,  B3D;  Mi 
t7P«d  coda  of  iDonl*  aeetamxj  to. 
BI»M>''jMcm  ■nd  oairnponiUiiic  phrii- 
Ml  dlffennitlMIon,  2X7;  union  men 
^ifttoUtfaan  nalatuioe  to  aspawlDi; 
ow  mncerlal  raoecM,  ZM;  wbM  enuU 
tatM»,S2s. 

HkUonnl  ehuxMrlitia,  foar  okipW 
onatJnR,  nS;  origin  of,  BL 

NUkmal  Spirit,  3U. 

rtUlooaUtr ,  Amcrlcui,  MI ;  bfra  of ,  M« ; 
MrtbpUcs.  32T;  ooiutlcoent  puts  or, 
MS;  oontrlbntton  of  American  spirit 
to,  1B7;  effect  of,  226;  essentlitl  ele- 
menu  of.  m,XW;  fused  brinter-aolony 
tieedom  of  trade,  9V7 ;  Immlgnnt'i  tb- 
•anoa  of  pride  In,  3M;  Becesmir  bond 
tor  nation,  a*;  not  lolelj  Utribat- 
able  to  rellcton.  lanfm^  or  common 
aUeglanoe.  3S»:  oblllantM  Gennan 
•tomeiit  In  descent,  2flZ;  pMrlotliui 
BeoeHaiy  to,  !9S ;  spirit  of,  awaliipned. 
SItj  nnchallenged  posaeolOD.  tfemant 
Of,  SO;  mlding  of,  270;  woik  of  hlator)', 
32S. 

Natlre,  migration  to  Vest.  ST8 ;  qoalifl- 
oation  of.  3eS ;  when  doea  boman  being 
lMoome.»U. 

iratin  stock,  fonlfled  bj  prooeaa  of  ae- 
lacUon.tfS;  standard  raised  by  bnml- 
gratlon,  9TGj  etaodard  raised  tliroQKti 


Natnial  rights,  doctrine  of,  3M,  387. 
Katnre,  battls  witb,  IMj  Indlrent  pro- 

oaaaeaof,B32:  IneqnaUtr  not  built  of, 

3Sg;  nndemocratlc  force  of.  Stt. 
NsTlgatlOQ  Acts,   19U  SSe;  Tlotenoe  in 

enforcement  of,  ■BO. 
SsTT,  effect  of.  on  a  people.  (139. 
Neal.  analjsli  of  trade  relatlona  of  Bng- 

land  and  colonies.  Wt. 
Hegro,  deteriorating  inllnenee  of,  4M;  fn- 

flaence  of  on  character,  coumeroe  and 

pollUca,  i3> ;  a  race  not  s  nation,  129. 
New  England,  blood  porel;  EnglUi.  IW; 

death  and  birth  rate  Id,    " 


dlTidiuUtr  do*  to  (be  PDriuna.s:;  to- 
1  level  of,  eomparad  with  OM 
marine  carrtan  for  cot 


Kmr  Ketheriasd,  oontrtbatlon  o(  racial 
elemenla,  MB. 

Kew  York,  Gennan  popolatlrai  of,  30. 

Kortb,  the,  and  Saath,  MI ;  Onmlop- 
mentof,  nOj  BtaToryaa  moral  tasueln, 
tli;  slavei? mere  social  excrescskce  1b, 
UU  ;  psjchotogy  of  economies  In,  4I(. 

Northerner,  cmtraatlnc  c 
SEE. 


Org! DliatloD.  American  pisslOQ  for.SSS- 
UUs.  Jamas,  adTocata  of  Colonial  re|HV 

•entation,  £08;  oomptMd  toUfUl'*  JD- 

piter,  901. 

Faloe,  Thomas,  US. 

F^urats.  American,  recpeot  forantlioHt]' 
of,  31S. 

Parliament.  EngUsh,  Satbori^  to  legl*- 
Iste  for  colonies,  USideairetobarealljr 
repreaentatlTe,  IRS ;  under  Oeoige  III. 

Fatriotism,  amed  with  demagogneij  In 
appeal  to  emotions,  118 1  neceesltf  of  to 
nation,  232;  proof  of  in  as 


Patriots,  grievance  against  lorallst*,  tU ; 
nber  of  In  ReTolntlon,  SlI. 
,  WlUfam.  137. 
PennsTlranla.  Iloariablng  condltlMl  «f, 

«Sillfeln,  41. 
"Pennsjlvania  Fanner,"  IBS. 
People,  American,  swafFd  byldesl.SIO; 

dtstnut  of  In  constltoUonAl  eonfan- 

tlon,  198 ;  power  of,  71. 
PhilanthropTi  N. 
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t  of  Imparua   Fiity  GoaDOU,  fonotloiu  of  In  oolonUl 
•n,14S. 

1,  contempt  of  the  butt- 


and  moral  otkaraotarlitlot,  11) 
tlon  ol  national  mind,  %a. 
Pbaey,  analogy  wltb  AmeHcaa 
preneor.  X6; 

Pitt,  ■WUllaio,  I 

Flintatloii,  arlBCoontlc  iplilt  of,3Uj  to- 

onomlc  Ideal  or  Sonth,  4Tfi. 
Plantar,  Southern,  atrophied  bj  oontaat- 

ment,  481;  ahort4lghted  eoonomlca,  ol, 

Pole*,  peniatenoe  of  aplrit  of  natloual- 
Itj,  229. 

Political  InMitationa,  pcycliolf^oal  oon- 
•eqnencee  of,  237. 

PoUcloal  phlloaopl^,  ncognition  of 
elanes  br,  38T. 

Political  precept,  remarkable  imtaikoe 
of  a  people  moulded  I9  it,  SIS. 

Pollttoal  If  Item,  American,  creation  of 
throngh  BeTolntloii,3C»,  Sill  element 
Id  uationidlt;,  2S1 )  leaolt  of  aooldent, 
140!  unchanged  l>7  later  da)'  Immigra- 
tion, 424;  unlfonu  elleot  on  national- 
ity, ISS. 

Polltlc»«coDomlo  struggle,  three  peri- 
od! 01.486. 

PoliUcB,  and  (lie  poet,  GT9;  at  a  meana  of 
liTBilhood,  G0«,  BTl;  effect  of  Indliidaal- 
lam  on,  33S;  In  England  andoarly  Amer- 
loa.  IDS ;  loeztrloabiy  inTolved  In  ecO' 
nomlca.  38Tj  intemationai,  American 
Tiew  of,  KQ;  meat  iliamelea*  ant  in, 
509 1  the  eqninlent  of  European  Utlea, 
eoa. 

Population,  oonscetlon  of,  tiy  Jewiih  im- 
migrant, 387;  Immigrant  element  in. 
Sn-,  natnralliatloneHy  for  theattiao- 
tlon  of,  4IG;  rapid  increase  of  tn  anew 
country.  44;  United  Btataa,  one  liith 
tnoeable  to  planten  of  new  nation. 


■,  foreign.  BtS. 
Potlphar  Papen,  49*. 
PredeaUnatlon,  Amerioan  belief  In,  SlI. 
FrMldfnt,  tear  of  resting  treaty  power 

in,  298,  804. 
Pride,  local,  75;  atate,  Tt. 


Froaperlty,  Nortbern,inoreaMd<temai)^ 
for  protection,  484. 

FToleetlon,  efforts  of  CongreM  to  plant 
on  nation,  484;  origin  of  In  North, 
S87. 

PrcTlslona,  prlCM  of,  51. 

Feycbology,  American,  20;  eaasee  of, 
ei7;  631;  English  and  American,  oon- 
traited,  35Sj  Infloenoe  of  nagro  on. 
4M;  influence  of  elayery  on,  4M;  nn- 
percelred  promptings  of,  530. 

Puritan,  the,  a  basineas  man,  30;  83;  al- 
leged bypocriay  of,  31;  eburch  and 
■tate dlToroed  by,  238;  clergy  of,  llS;' 
eompared  with  ItM  Jew,  33;  oreatwl 
DamociBcy,  18;  modiflcatlons  of  Clmi- 
acterot,  UG(  partplajedby  IntlnBe- 
TolDUon,  loe;  item  if  penerted  mum 
of  duty,  937;  teacbbig  and  training  of, 
gave  New  England  its  indlTiduaUtj, 
37;  tempered  by  immlgiation,  431; 
turned  from  theology  to  politics,  38. 


Just  authority,  195;  decline  of,  lOS, 
toe,  195;  effect  of  on  ohaiaoter.  lU; 
moral  reaolt  of,  118;  mrrlTal  of  spirit 
of,  431. 

Qnebeo,  faU  of,  l^htad  Ana  of  lor«19. 


313 ;  alMorption  of  Italian,  397 ;  amaigfr 
matlon^ln  England  and  America,  350; 
balance  of  destroying  forces  in,  407 ; 
oliaracterlstlcs,  292;  conquest  and  mt 
giatlon  of,  373;  dsielopment  under 
faTorable  cnTlronment,  24fi;  dlaaa- 
trooaly  affected  by  slaves,  483;  fallacy 
of  power  In  a  lower,  889;  generatlona 
of  neoBseaiy  to  absorb  another  ipecisa, 
348;  intermarriage  In  America,  3TD; 
tnodtfloatlon  of  bead  form,  IM;  none 
nnmizad,35t;  of  mixed  blood,  IS;  pre- 
Jndlce,  41S;  relation   to   nationality. 
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enee,lM. 

BaU«>ts.  wild  flDUdng  of,  KS ;  work 
on  bj  ItAliana  inipnvMllnf  Trtsb,  i 

Bellgion,  cause  of  Inuuleruit  uslmll*- 
Uon.  3Se ;  debuTed  from  St*(«  br  Con- 
■tltQtloii,  183 ;  llbenlism  and  rcllgjooi 
Indlffereace,  UK ;  lUmnlni,  to  dMIoo- 
■Uty,  138. 

Reproduction,  otmiplBX  •■  otganlmi  ad- 

Bapabltcjinlim,  113. 


31ii  attltade  of  Morth  and  South  to- 
ward, see  i  attriboMd  to  atatmm 
England  and  colonlea,  210  j  caoai 
X;  coniidered  at  adrama,  Si;  coDtro- 
Teralal  Tievpolnia  ol,  IM;  denuncia- 
tion of  tf  Leek;,  US;  dUBcnltr  of  pro- 
eorlnc  r«crulu  for,  US;  effect  of  argn- 
mmtatlve  Inatiuct  of  Amerloan  ool- 
onlBt.  197 ;  first  act  of,  made  AnMrica 
ooDtlnental,  216;  tgnonince  of  lla 
oanHi,  m  1  llteratore  ol,  13Q;  momeii- 
tons  effect  of .  no  1  not  the  result  of  one 
oauM,  101 ;  part  plajed  bj  tbe  Puritan 
elden.  109 1  preaaged  bj  teodeiio;  to- 
ward federation  In  oolonla,  3l2i  re- 
sult of  centuiy's  fostered  llberty.lM; 
rerengs  [uaplratlon  of  Iilah  aid.  401; 
shaped  I17  mentaUtj  ottuteameo  In 
England  and  oolonlea,  Xl»;  Souttaat 
oloee  ot,  see ;  Tirled  caloalatkin  of 
numbers  In,  817;  welding  effect  of, 
US. 

Bhode  Island,  Tlolenoe  over  KaTlgatloD 
Act.  421. 

RIcti,  tbe.  Idle,  aUi  publio,  attitude  to- 

Rcmac  republic,  the,  W. 

Ruling  class,  abeenoe  of  In  Amerloa,  (B. 

Rutledge  on  the  Constltntloii,  OT1. 

flallo  law  enforced  among  Amertoans, 


Schooner,  origin  of  name.  310. 
Solenoe,  cnltlration  of  In  America,  GTS. 
Sohoola,  medlocie  lerela  of  dUdpUne 

In/M?. 
Sootoh-Irisb,  U;  drinii  to  America  bjr 


lo  America,  4S3. 


enUi  eenturj,  analocr 


lu,«8. 

Bectionallsm,  ee<momla  dlfferencn  be- 
tween North  and  South,  808;  ended  bj 
the  war  with  Spain,  S36;  Increue  In 
national  strength  due  to,  361;  menaco 
ot,  lesaened  throogb  immigration,  STl; 
soperioritj  of  spirit  of  freedom  to, 
XB;  West  oontrtbotes  to,  VO. 

Senate,  tear  of  ooitnptlon  In,  2M. 

Senner,  Joeepli  IL,  statement  ot  labor 
replacement  b;  Italians,  38B. 

Sentiment,  effect  on  mankind,  1S8. 

9errants  In  tbe  oolonlea,  SL 

Seren  Years'  War,  ua 

SbeOeld,  Lord,  defends  tbe  KaTlgatkm 
Aet,inv 

ShlpboUdlDg  In  the  colonies,  41. 

Sicilians.  niodUlcatlou  of  head  form  In 

SlaTer7,4Bl:  balance  of  sectional  power, 
488;  barrier  to  tmmignUc 
datlon  of  all  labor  bj,  479;  t 
foroe  of,  480 ;  effect  on  Industry,  477 ; 
Insplntlon  of  CItII  War.4TD:  qnectian 
is  life  of  whole  people,  488;  rejection 
of  by  the  West,  474 ;  i«latlim  to  Ameri- 
can manners,  4G7,  4W;  respensiblltt; 
for  stats  sorerelgn^,  4BD;  sophlsti? 
and  juatUcatton,  471. 

Suobblahneas,  equalltj  producttre  of, 

4ea 
Social  Institutions,  effect  of,  SS. 
Social  law.  exponent  of  clTUIiatlon,  34G; 

expression  of  public  seotlment,  S44; 

neceasarr  obaerranoe  of.  SIS;  origin. 

S44. 
Social  sjstMn,  the.  Set  American  social 

8oclet]',    derelopment   Of    marked    bj 


Bontb,  Ibe,  falsa 
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balUon  in,  484;  slaTeir 

■ooUt  tBtale  ol,  4ta. 
aoDtlienMr,  clUTacl«rof,SS.SM;  ihaped 

poUttaU  treod  of  iDfuit  utlou,  4S7. 
Sorvnlsnty,  popaUr,  to   Bngland  ud 

AmericB,  IBS. 
Spubb   WBr,   ualmllated  tbs  toiml- 

rnnt,  Ml ;  broke  down  tndltlou  of  a 

o«iitDTy,£Ii~i  caoMBflLBaB;  Ignoraiioa 

of  ooiuequeiiOM  of,  tiKp  piyobokglc*! 

SpBOiM.  n«e-de«tro7lns  uid  noe-pn- 
MTTing  forcea  In,  407;  ilmlUritr  be- 
tween plant  Uid  bnmui  iD  dareli^ 
ment,26S. 

Spencer,  deellnlng  birtb-nte  tndlcatiTe 
of  progreubm,  410;  14W  of  eqalUbriom, 
407. 

Biunp  Act,  tbe,  196;  mliTcpTeaentatlon 
of  iDbUIory.m;  Nottb  CsroUua'a  re- 
ftuftl  to  accept.  240 ;  repeal  of,  iflo;  m- 
•antment  over  onf oreMeii,  103 ;  rotlat 
■nee  to  broQght  tbe  colonist*  Into 
noloD.  218. 

Standing  ariiir,  e4. 

State.  Uw  ol  ploneercommimlt]'  In,  840; 
pride  In.  Tfl ;  Boreretgntj  of.  840. 

State  rigbta,  an  Inberlted  luatinct,  tt; 
•laTcrr  reaponnible  far  doctrine  of. 
400;  weakening  of  doctrine  of,  87; 
Tleldlng  to  enlarged  federal  power, 


Slatutei.  conflicting,  remit   of   itat 

leglelatton,  840. 341. 
Sllraiu,  Oeear  S.,  on  Immigration,  868. 
Street   can   i     ~ 


9Dbtlet7  not  foreign  to 


oppoaed  to  popnlar  eentlment,   303; 

power  to  nrlew  Acts  of  Cangraaa,  140 ; 

progresslTe  element  In  goTemment, 

803;  training  of  beucb.  304. 
Sympatb;,  Inspiration  of  good  mannera, 

481. 
Sjinpodlal  derelopment,  378. 

Ta/t,  Preatdent,  ipeecb  on  homogeneltj 
of  American  people.  23fi. 

TarlO,  CalboDD's  defense  of  Act  of,  1818, 
484,  early  English  Ideas  of,  171 ;  psy- 
chological iaflaence  of.  B37;  underlying 
iniplratlon  of  CItI!  War,  474. 

Taxation,  colonial  objection  to,  178;  of 
American  colonies  by  Farllamcnt,  187; 
of  tea,  221 1  wltboat  reprsientation,  dif. 
ferent  Tsrslons  of,  108. 

Temperament  In  North  and  South,  3K. 

Tbeocraciy,  Pnrttan,  snrvlTBl  of  In  Re- 
Tolatloaaryapirit.2aT;  why  Its  power 
was  weakened.  120. 

ThlnUng,  tbe  Amerloan  llkea  to  tiaTe  It 
done  tor  hln^  870. 

Tbongbt.  neter  local,  181 ;  uninfluenced 
by  Immigrant,  411;  aniTersallty  ol, 
120. 

Toleranoe,  97S. 

Tory  Goremment,  fear  of,  819. 

Totiea,  treatment  of,  320. 

Trade,  condemnation  of  In  tbe  Somtb, 
488;  phlkMophlc  importance  of  history 
of,  483;  psychological  effect  of,  383. 

Tradition,  Hmroe  of  law,  338. 

Trollope,  Mrs.,  her  descrlptUm  at  Amer- 
ica, 490. 

Type,  tbe  Amettcan,  22S. 

Uncle  Sam.  caricature  of,  ZBS. 

Union,  begtonlng  of  economic  dWer- 
Itence  at  time  of,  400 ;  despite  antago- 
nism social  and  economic,  368;  dlsmp- 
of,  compromise*  to  pisTent,  403 ; 


f,lS4. 


United  Colonies  of  New  England,  tbe, 
130. 

United  State*,  geographically  and  politi- 
cally a  nation,  294;  rapid  tiauaitlDn 
from  poTerty  to  riches  In.  477. 

Unlrersallty  of  Intellectual  scheme,  870. 

Unreal,  of  the  A 
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